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THE BATTLE OF SAILOR'S CREEK. 

BY J. WARREN KEIFER, 
Late Brevet Major-General U. S. V. 

Not five per centum of the intelligent people of the 
United States, North and South, who were of mature years 
at the close of the War of the Rebellion, and a far less 
number of those who now seek to be informed of the 
events of that great struggle, ever heard of the battle of 
Sailor's Creek at all, or, having heard of it by mere name, 
still know any thing of its magnitude or importance. 
Most of the well-informed ofiicers and soldiers of that war, 
in both armies, know little or nothing of it. This is not 
strange, as the battle was fought in Virginia, April 6, 1865, 
three days only before the surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, under General Robert E. Lee. Events 
were then occurring so rapidly, clashing one with the 
other, that little or no note was made of this battle which 
came to public attention. 

The battle of Five Forks was fought April 1, 1865; a 
successful assault was made April 2d on the strongly for- 
tified Confederate position at Petersburg, Virginia. Rich- 
mond, the Confederate capital, was evacuated April 8d, 
and other less important events were then occurring in 
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Virginia almost daily and hourly. General Sherman had 
but recently made his triumphal march from Atlanta to 
the sea, and pierced with liis army through the Carolinas, 
fighting and winning battles, great and small, on his way; 
Fort Blakely was captured April 9th, and other important 
movements were taking place in the South-west. Mobile 
was surrendered April 12, 1865. President Lincoln was 
assassinated April 14th. The surrender of General Joseph 
E. Johnston's army (April 26, 1865) was followed by that 
of General Dick Taylor (May 4, 1865), and of General 
Kirby Smith in Texas soon after (May 26, 1865). The 
capture of Jeff. Davis and members of his cabinet in Geor- 
gia, May 11th, and the total collapse of the would-be Con- 
federacy, turned the heads of the people to results and the 
joys of an assured and early peace rather than to contem- 
poraneous history. 

A REMARKABLE BATTLE. 

It may not be strange that, under such circumstances, 
one of the greatest battles of the bloodiest of modern wars 
should be overlooked by the writers of history. Those 
who were in that memorable battle, and the few who have 
studied its history, as given in official reports, know that 
in some respects it has no parallel in war on this conti- 
nent. The results immediately flowing from the Union 
victory won at Sailor's Creek were, perhaps, equal to or 
greater than those of any other battle fought during the 
war. The number killed and wounded was large; the 
number captured iu actual personal conflict on the field 
exceeded the captures, under like circumstances, of any 
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other battle fought on the continent of America. No bat- 
tle of modern times records so long a list of general offi- 
cers taken captive amid the struggle and in the fury of the 
engagement as that of Sailor's Creek. There was no ne- 
gotiation or treaty for surrender ; nor was there a superior 
number of Union soldiers over Confederate soldiers en- 
gaged or on the field. Tried and disciplined troops, well 
commanded, of both armies fought in that battle. Many 
of the battles of the continent of Europe which have gone 
into immortal history were insignificant in comparison 
with it. 

Sailor's Creek, on which this great battle was fought, 
is a small stream in Prince Edward's county, Virginia. It 
flows in general direction northward, and empties into the 
Appomattox. The battle was fought about five miles from 
Rice's Station, on the Lynchburg Railroad. 

POSITION OF ARMIES IN VIRGINIA. 

Prior to April, 1865, the Confederate Army of North- 
ern Virginia, under General R. E. Lee, held a strongly for- 
tified line north of the James River, covering Richmond, 
and south of the James, extending around Petersburg, and 
far enough south and west to protect the Petersburg and 
Lynchburg (or South Side) Railroad, the only line of rail- 
road south of the Appomattox River connecting Peters- 
burg with the South and West. 

The Army of the James, commanded by General E. 
O. C. Ord, confronted the Confederate position north of 
the James; and the Army of the Potomac hugged close 
up to the Confederate fortifications south of the James, ex- 
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tering Confederacy issued from Danville a proclamation 
announcing the purpose to continue the struggle. 

The stake General Grant played for was the Confed- 
erate army under General Lee. On April 3, 1865, in a 
dispatch to General Sheridan, he said : " The first object 
of the present movement will be to intercept Lee's army." 
The future historian (for a good history of the war has 
not yet been written) will, in recording the operations and 
movements in this campaign of the army under the im- 
mediate direction of General Grant, demonstrate that the 
campaign resulting in the capture of the old, well-trained, 
and well-officered Confederate army of Korthern Virginia, 
under so sagacious and able a general as Lee, in a country 
inhabited by the latter's friends, and well known to him 
and his officers, proves General Grant the military equal of 
any other soldier famed for grand strategy that ever lived. 

General A. P. Hill, a corps commander in General 
Lee's army, was killed at Petersburg, April 2, 1865, and 
this, or some other important reason, caused General Lee, 
while at Amelia Court-house, to consolidate his army into 
two corps orwings, one commanded by Lieutenant-General 
Longstreet and the other by Lieutenant-General Ewell. 
April 5th, General Lee was still at his place of rendezvous. 
Late in the day he moved the head of his army southward 
on the road to Burkeville. At Jettersville he met resist- 
ance, first from Sheridan's cavalry, under General Merritt, 
and later from part of the Fifth Corps. The Sixth Corps 
reached Jettersville the evening of the 5th. His move- 
ment was there cut off without a general engagement, and 
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the retreat to Danville via Burkeville was never again pos- 
sible. 

On the night of April 5th, the two wings of the Con- 
federate army marched from Amelia Court-house by cir- 
<;uitou8 roads around the left of the Union forces, through 
Deatonville and Painesville, designing to move through 
Prince Edward's to Danville, his principal objective point. 
At daylight on the morning of April 6th, the Union army 
at Jettersville was advanced in battle array toward Amelia 
Court-house, and some hours were lost in ascertaining the 
direction of the movement of the Confederate army. 

As soon as it was known that General Lee was re- 
treating from Amelia Court-house, the whole of the Union 
troops were ordered back to Jettersville, and thence the 
cavalry and infantry corps, by different roads and regard- 
less, of them, by forced marches, started to intercept his 
army. The Sixth Corps, under General Wright, followed 
close after General Wesley Merritt's cavalry corps, and 
about 3 p. M., after a march of eighteen miles, came up 
with it at a point about two and one-half miles from Sail- 
or's Creek on the- left, and about the same distance from 
Deatonville on the right, where it was engaged with a 
strong force of the enemy, which was covering his trains, 
then moving rapidly on a country road toward Rice's Sta- 
tion and Prince Edward's Court-house. The Second Bri- 
gade of the Third Division of this corps went promptly 
into action, and with scarcely a halt to complete a forma- 
tion for battle, it, together with the cavalry, charged and 
drove the enemy back across the road, capturing many 
prisoners, wagon trains, and some artillery. 
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important position in General Ewell's line of battle, on the 
face of the heights. 

Without waiting for reserves to arrive in sight, the 
two divisions of the Sixth Corps descended into the 
valley, and in single line of battle (First Division, com- 
manded by General Frank Wheaton, on the left, and 
the Third Division, commanded, for the time, by my- 
self, on the right, moved steadily across the plain, in 
the face of a destructive fire of the enemy, and, with 
shouldered guns and ammunition-boxes also, in most 
cases, over the shoulder, waded through the flooded stream. 
Though the water was from two to four feet deep, the 
stream was crossed without a halt or waver in the line. 
Many fell on the plains and in the water, and those who 
reached the west bank were in more or less disorder. The 
order to storm the heights was promptly given by the offi- 
cers accompanying the troops, and it was at once obeyed. 
The infantry of the Sixth Corps began tiring for the first 
time while ascending the heights, and when within only a 
few yards of the enemy. His advance line gave way, and 
an easy victory seemed about to be achieved by the Union 
forces. But, before the crest of the heights was reached. 
General Ewell with his massed troops in heavy column, 
and, leading them in person, made an impetuous charge 
upon and through the center of the assaulting line. The 
Union center was completely broken, and a disastrous de- 
feat for the Union army was imminent. This large body 
of the Confederate infantry became, however, by reason 
of this success, exposed to the now renewed fire from 
General Wright's artillery, remaining in position on the 
hills east of the stream, about one-half mile distant. 
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A TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER. 

The right and left wings of the charging Union line 
met with better success, and each drove back all in its 
front, and, wholly disregarding the defeat of the center, 
persisted in advancing, each wheeling as upon a pivot, in 
the center of the line — then held by the Confederate 
masses. These masses were soon subjected to a terrible, 
death-dealing infantry fire upon both flanks, as well as by 
the artillery in front. The swollen stream forbade a Con- 
federate advance to attack the unguarded artillery. Gen- 
eral Merritt and Colonel Stagg's cavalry, in a simultaneous 
attack, overthrew all before them on the right and rear. The 
Confederate officers gallantly struggled to avert disaster, and 
bravely tried to form lines to the right and left to repel 
the galling flank attacks. This was impossible. The troops 
on the flanks were pushed up to within a few feet of the 
massed Confederates, which rendered any reformation or 
change of front by them out of the question, and 
speedily brought hopeless disorder. A few were bay- 
oneted on each side. The enemy were falling rapidly and 
doing little execution themselves. Flight was impossible, 
and nothing remained to put an end to the bloody slaugh- 
ter but for them to throw down their arms and become 
captives. As the gloom of approaching night settled over 
the field, covered with dead and dying, the fire of artillery 
and musketry ceased, and General Ewell, together with 
eleven of his general officers, and about all his gallant 
army that survived, were prisoners. Commodore Tucker 
and his Marine Brigade, numbering about 2,000, surren- 
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dered to me a little later. They were under cover of a 
dense forest, and had been passed by in the first onset of 
the assault. 

Most of the officers (about thirty-five in number) of this 
Marine Brigade had served in the United States navy before 
the war, and, prior to the evacuation of Richmond, served 
in and about Richmond on gunboats and river batteries. As 
infantrymen they cut a sorry figure in maneuvers, but they 
were brave, stood to their assigned position after all others of 
their army had been overthrown, and then knew nothing 
about flight or retreat, so were taken captive as a body. By 
reason of their first position, they suffered heavily in killed 
and wounded. The fact that when disarmed there was 
found to be a large wagon load of pistols of all patterns 
and manufactures, collected from all the civilized countries 
of the world, afforded much true soldier merriment. The 
infantry actually engaged in the battle under General 
Wright, at no time exceeded 10,000 men. Those partici- 
pating in the charge across the plain, and in the assault of 
the position of the enemy on the heights, did not number 
to exceed 7,000 ; less in number than the infantry captured 
on the field. 

Of the particular operations of the cavalry, the writer 
of this, of his personal knowledge, knows little ; but no 
less praise is due it than to the infantry. General Sheri- 
dan (May 16, 1865), in an official report of the battle, 
speaking of the infantry attack, says : " It was splendid ; 
but no more than I had reason to expect from the gallant 
Sixth Corps." He also speaks of the fighting of the cav- 
alry and the captures, thus : " The cavalry in the rear of 
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the enemy attacked simultaneously, and the enemy, after a 
gallant resistance, were completely surrounded, and nearly 
all threw down their arms and surrendered. General 
Ewell, commanding the enemy's forces, a number of other 
general officers, and about 10,000 other prisoners, were 
taken by us. Most of them fell into the hands of the cav- 
alry, but they are no more entitled to claim them than the 
Sixth Corps, to which equal credit is due for the result of 
this engagement.'' 

LOSSES. 

The writer of this has not access to official reports ; 
hence he can not give even approximately the losses in the 
battle. As most of the Confederate officers were captured 
on the field, and the whole of Lee's army in Virginia sur- 
rendered three days later, it is almost certain that few de- 
tailed reports of the battle showing the casualties were 
ever made I5y Confederate officers. The reports on the 
Union side are not yet officially published. 

One week after the battle, the writer of this sketch 
visited the field of the conflict, and he could then have 
walked on the bodies of unburied Confederate dead for 
many successive rods along the exposed face of the heights 
held by the enemy at the beginning of the battle. 

Though the loss in killed and wounded on both sides 
was large, it was not in proportion to the prisoners taken 
or the general results attained. 

The capture at Sailor's Creek of General R. S. Ewell 
and his generals, with the large part of the effective force 
under him, and the dispersion of the remainder of his 
wing of Lee's army, was irreparable to the would-be Con- 
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Richmond to the Confederacy, may not be entitled to be 
classed as a general field battle. 

Sailor's Creek came next in order, fought April 6, 
1865. 

The assault and capture of Fort Blakely, near Mobile, 
Alabama, took place April 9, a. d. 1865. If Blakely 
can be called a general battle, it was the last one of the 
war. 

It was, however, only an assault by the Union forces 
under General E. R. S. Canby, on fortifications, though 
rich in results. It is not the purpose to underestimate the 
character or importance of this engagement. The losses 
at Blakely in both armies aggregate about 2,000 men. 
Canby's forces captured 8,000 men, 40 pieces of artillery, 
16 battle flags, etc. The prize fought for and won was 
Mobile, its surrounding forts, and the Confederate navy in 
the harbor of Mobile. 

At Palmetto Ranche, Texas, on May 13, 1865, near 
the battle field of General Zachary Taylor at Palo Alta 
(May 8, 1846), the first of the Mexican War, and about 
2,000 miles from Big Bethel, the scene, on June 10, 1861, 
of the first considerable battle of the Rebellion, a lively 
engagement took place, hardly, however, rising above the 
dignity of a skirmish or an affair, though it was by no 
means bloodless. (The magnitude of the battles of the 
Rebellion dwarfed what were formerly in this and other 
countries called battles to affairs or skirmishes.) 

Colonel Theodore H. Barrett commanded the Union 
forces at Palmetto Ranche, and General J. E. Slaughter 
the Confederates. 
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The Sixty-second United States Colored Infantry, in 
this fight, probably fired the last angry volley of the war, 
and Sergeant Crocket, of that regiment, on May 13, a. d. 
1865, received the last wound from a rebel hostile bullet, 
and hence shed the last fresh blood in the war, resulting in 
the freedom of the colored (his) race in the United States. 
The observation irresistibly comes that on the scene of 
the first battle participated in by General (then second- 
lieutenant) U. S. Grant, was fought, nineteen years later, 
the last conflict of troops under him, in the war for the 
preservation of the Union. 

But to return from the digression and to conclude the 
story of Sailor's Creek, or the Forgotten Battle. It may 
truthfully be said that it was not only the last general field 
battle of the war, but the one wherein more officers and 
men were captured in the struggle of conflict than in any 
battle of modern times. -** 

NOTE. 

On the question of the numhers engaged on the Union side, the 
following correspondence may be of interest : 

Springfield, Ohio, October 22, 1888. 
General Horatio G. Wright, WoBkivgUm, D. C. : 

My Dear Friend: — After expressing to you that high regard I have 
always had for you, and also expressing the hope that your health is 
good, also that of your family, I have the honor to call your attention 
to the following matter, of some interest to you no doubt. 

General R. S. Ewell, of date of December 20, 1865, in the form of a 
report addressed to General R. E. Lee, to be found in Vol. 13, Southern 
Historical Papers, page 247, in speaking of the battle of Sailor's Creek, 
after having concluded his general report of that battle, says : 
2 
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" I was informed at General Wright's headquarters, whither I was 
carried after my capture, that 30,000 men were engaged with us when 
we surrendered, viz., two infantry corps and Custer's and Merritt's di- 
visions of cavalry, the whole under command of General Sheridan." 

On page 257, same hook, in a note appended to a report of the same 
battle, by General G. W. C. Lee, he says : 

** I was told after my capture, that the enemy had two corps of in- 
tantry and three divisions of cavalry opposed to us at Sailor's Creek." 

Now, as I know you commanded the infantry engaged on the Union 
side in that battle from first to last, and that no infantry troops, save of 
your corps, there fought under you, that only a portion of the Third Divis- 
ion (in which I was then serving) was present, and General Frank Whea- 
ton's division of the Sixth Corps was the only other infantry division 
there, though I am not quite sure that his entire division was up and 
engaged in the battle at the time of the assault, overthrow, and destruc- 
tion of General E well's forces, and my recollection is quite clear that 
General G. W. Getty's division of your corps did not arrive on the field 
in time for the battle, I am certain Generals Ewell and G. W. C. Lee 
have fallen into a grave error. We certainly captured more men in the 
^jailor's Creek battle than Ewell and G. W. C. Lee say were engaged on 
the Confederate side. 

Since the war, there seems to be a disposition to disparage the 
Northern soldiers by representing a small number of Confederate troops 
engaged with a very large number of I'nion troops. The above is to 
my mind simply an illustration of what I find running through the re- 
ports, letters, and speeches of Southern officers. 

As I am writing something from time to time in a fugitive way, and 
may some time write with a view to a more connected history of the 
war, in so far as it came under my personal observation, I should be 
very much obliged to you if you will write me a letter on this subject as 
full as you feel that you have time, and allow me to make such use of it 
as I may think best. I wish I ha<l a copy of your report of this battle, 
etc. Where can I get it ? 

Believe me yours, with the highest esteem, 

J. Warren Kkifer. 
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Washington, November 3, 1888. 

1203 N Street, N. W. 
Dear General Krifer: — 

I have never seen or before heard of the report of General R. S. 
Ewell to which you refer, in which you say he states that he was in- 
formed at my headquarters, to which he was carried after his capture at 
Sailor's Creek, "that 30,000 men were engaged with us when we sur- 
rendered—viz., two infantry corps, and Custer's and Merritt's divisions 
of cavalry— the whole under the command of General Sheridan." 

General Ewell was entirely mistaken in regard to the strength of 
the infantry opposed to him. Instead of two infantry corps, there was 
only two divisions — the First and Third of the Sixth Corps, the Second 
Division not having come up till the battle was nearly over, and taking 
no part in the fight. He may have been correct as regards the two di- 
visions of cavalry, though I had not supposed it to be so strong. Its 
part in the battle was important, as, by getting in the rear of the Con- 
federate force, the latter, after being broken by the infantry attack, and 
its retreat cut off, was compelled to surrender. I never knew accurately 
the number captured, but General Sheridan and myself estimated it at 
about 10,000. 

Of course, the statement of General G. W. C. Lee, to which you 
refer, is also erroneous as regards the strength opposed to the Confed- 
erate force. 

You are quite correct in your statement that you know that I com- 
manded the infantry engaged on the Union side in that battle, from first 
to last. General Sheridan was with me as our troops were coming up, 
but he left before the battle commenced, to join the cavalry, as I sup- 
posed, and I was not aware that he claimed to be in command of the com- 
bined infantry and cavalry force till some time subsequent to the battle, 
when he called upon me for a report. This I declined to make, on the 
ground that I was under the orders of General Meade only, the com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac. General Grant, to whom the 
matter was referred by General Sheridan, having decided that I should 
make a report to the latter, I sent him a copy of my report of the bat- 
tle, which I had already made to General Meade. I regret that I have 
no copy of the report, or I should send it to you with pleasure. I pre- 
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Bume it will soon be published in the official records of the Rebellion. 
All the records of the Sixth CJorps were turned in to the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Army, as required by the Army Regulations, on the discon- 
tinuance of our organization, and are, I presume, accessible to any who 
desire to examine them. 

With the most sincere good wishes for your health and prosperity, 

I am, very truly yours, 

H. G. Wright. 
General J. Warren Keifkr, 

Springfieldy Ohio, 
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GENERAL STONEMAFS LAST CAMPAIGN AND THE 
PURSUIT OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

BY FRANK H. MASON, 
Late Captain Twelfth Ohio Volunteer Cavalry. 

The record of the Union armies during the War of the 
Rebellion included numerous military movements of minor 
proportions, hut notable importance, which, by reason of 
their secrecy, or the glamour of other simultaneous and 
more conspicuous achievements, have never found their 
true perspective and proportions in the history of the great 
struggle. Particularly was this true of cavalry operations, 
which frequently covered large areas and distances between 
the lines of the opposing forces and formed parts of com- 
prehensive campaigns, of which popular appreciation saw 
only the nearer and more conspicuous features, as embodied 
in the maneuvers and battles of the principal armies. 

Among this category of brilliant, but inadequately ap- 
preciated episodes, may be fairly classed the last expedition 
of the cavalry division under Major-Qeneral Stoneman, 
which began at Greenville, East Tennessee, in March, 1865, 
and ended with the pursuit of the fugitive Confederate 
President from Central North Carolina to his capture, in 
the early part of May, near Irwinville, Georgia, by the troop- 
ers of General James H.Wilson. Just as the brilliant swoop 
of Stoneman through South-western Virginia during the 
previous December, his destruction of Saltville, his defeat 
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of Breckinridge, and conquest of an entire military depart- 
ment of the Confederacy, was overshadowed by the de- 
cisive victory of General Thomas at Nashville and the tri- 
umphant march of Sherman's legions from Atlanta to the 
sea, so this later exploit was overlooked in presence of the 
triumph of General Grant at Appomattox, the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln, and the final victories of Sher- 
man in the Carolinas. To the great leader who planned 
the final combination, this expedition of Stoneman, which 
cut the last two railroads that would otherwise have left 
an open door for the escape of General Lee, was an im- 
portant feature in the campaign which in the spring of 
1865 so suddenly strangled the military power of the Con- 
federacy. But amid the stirring events of that period 
neither newspapers nor people knew or cared by whose hand 
the door was closed, or how it happened that just at the 
opportune moment a Federal cavalry force was in Central 
North Carolina ready to follow the trail of Jefferson Davis, 
and drive him to certain capture. The pursuit of the fugi- 
tive President was merely an incident which closed, or 
rather prolonged, a highly interesting campaign. 

The story of the chase requires, in order to become 
intelligible, to be prefaced with some account of the events 
which immediately preceded and led to it. 

On the 20th of March, the division of cavalry which 
then occupied the Department of East Tennessee, under 
the command of Major- General George Stoneman, as- 
sembled at Strawberry Plains, a few miles north-east of 
Knoxville. It was substantially the same force which had 
dealt such a staggering blow to Breckinridge hardly three 
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months before. The division was under the immediate 
command of Brigadier-General A. C. Gillem, and included 
three brigades, constituted and commanded as follows : 

The First Brigade, Colonel W. J. Palmer command- 
ing, included the Fifteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry, the Tenth 
Michigan, Colonel Trowbridge, and the Twelfth Ohio, un- 
der Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. Bentley. 

The Second Brigade, Colonel Miller commanding, was 
made up of the Ninth, Tenth, and Twelfth Regiments of 
Tennessee Cavalry. 

The Third Brigade, Colonel S. B. Brown command- 
ing, comprised his own regiment, the Eleventh Michigan, a 
battalion made up of several independent companies of 
Kentucky cavalry, and a four gun battery of horse artil- 
lery under Captain Reagan. 

All these regiments had seen long and hard service, 
which had reduced their effective strength to about half 
their original maximum, so that the division numbered only 
about six thousand men, but all veterans, well mounted, and 
in perfect condition. 

The troops were to live, as usual, on the country. The 
long distance to be traversed and the work to be done pre- 
cluded all superfluous equipage. A haversack filled with 
bacon and coffee, an extra set of horseshoes and nails to 
match, a package of " Lone Jack," and a hundred car- 
tridges in the saddle pockets, this wa& the orthodox equip- 
ment of each man who carried a carbine. 

Thus stripped for rapid and effective work, with every 
thing on horseback, except the four guns, their caissons 
and one ambulance, the division left camp on the morning 
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of the 22d, and moved rapidly eastward through Bull's Gap 
and Jonesborough, and on the 26th reached the Watauga 
River. Here the command was divided. The Second Bri- 
gade, under Colonel Miller, turned northward and made a 
feint toward Bristol, a small railway station on the line be- 
tween Tennessee and Virginia, while the First and Third 
Brigades, led by General Stoneman in person, crossed the 
Bald Mountain range of the Alleghanies and descended 
upon Boone, the seat of the north-western county of North 
Carolina. Here a large force of home guards was en- 
countered, but, without a moment's delay, Stoneman charged 
them with the saber, and put the whole force to flight, cap- 
turing four or five hundred prisoners and a quantity of 
arms and stores. From Boone, the command pushed on 
fifty miles south-eastwardly to Wilkesboro, and then, turn- 
ing again northward, advanced rapidly through Dobson to 
Hillsville, in Virginia, about sixty miles south-east of 
Wytheville, where General Breckinridge had his head- 
quarters with the wreck of his command. Thus far the 
plan and purposes of the campaign had been kept so ab- 
solutely secret that not even the brigade commanders had 
the slightest intimation of our destination, or what enemy 
we were going to tight. At Hillsville the column turned 
eastward and marched rapidly to Jacksonville, where, find- 
ing no enemy of importance, the route was again changed 
to the northward in the direction of Christiansburg, an 
important station on the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, 
midway between Wytheville and the great bridge across 
New River, which had been destroyed by Stoneman's cav- 
alry during the raid of the previous December. This 
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bridge had been provisionally rebuilt, so that the road was 
in working condition. Christiansburg was defended by a 
small garrison, but it was surprised and overpowered be- 
fore resistance could begin. The telegraph office was cap- 
tured, and a Union soldier, taking his seat at the operator's 
desk, exchanged military questions and confidences with 
the operator at Lynchburg for an hour or more before 
the trick was discovered. 

Orders were now given to dismount, feed and rest the 
horses, and, by way of wholesome exercise, to tear up and 
destroy twenty or thirty miles of the railroad. Then, at 
last, it became evident that it was not Breckinridge that 
Genecal Stoneman was after. The purpose of the expedi- 
tion now began to develop. General Grant, with the 
Army of the Potomac, was pushing Lee out of Peters- 
burg and Richmond — that much had been revealed by 
the Lynchburg telegrapher — and we had come to cut oft 
his only important route of escape to the westward. The 
railroad was quickly and effectively destroyed. Colonel 
Miller's brigade tore up the rails, burned the ties, and de- 
stroyed the bridges in the direction of Wytheville ; and 
Major Wagner, with two Tennessee regiments, broke the 
line in various places and burned the bridges to a point 
within four miles of Lynchburg, while the First Brigade 
destroyed the track and bridges for ten miles either way 
from Christiansburg. . This done Colonel Palmer's brigade 
moved via Martinsburg, where it joined that of Colonel 
Brown, and the whole division converged rapidly on Dan- 
bury, North Carolina, arriving on the 9th. After a mo- 
mentary rest, the column pushed forward to Germantown. 
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At this place Palmer's brigade was detached and sent to Sa- 
lem, where it captured and destroyed several large factories 
which were supplying the Confederate armies with cloth- 
ing. Thence Palmer turned eastward, broke the railroad 
below Greensborough, and between that place and Dan- 
ville, and then moved down the line destroying railway 
bridges and culverts, and rejoined the main column at the 
crossing of the South Yadkin River, about twelve miles 
north of Salisbury. As the Weldon railroad near the At- 
lantic coast was already in the hands of General Grant, 
this destruction of the Danville and Sali8l)ury line broke 
the last railway connection of Richmond with the South, 
and isolated the army of General Lee from that of .John- 
ston and the rest of the Confederacy. 

Salisbury was important not only as the seat of the 
infamous prison pen in which so many thousands of Union 
soldiers had been killed by starvation and exposure, but it 
contained besides an immense depot of ammunition, 
arms, provisions, medical and quartermaster's stores and 
factories for the manufacture of cloth for military cloth- 
ing. The place was garrisoned by a force of five thousand 
infantry and artillerymen, under command of Major-Gen- 
eral W. M. Gardiner, whose chief of artillery was Lieuten- 
ant-General Pemberton, who, after losing Vicksburg to 
General Grant, had been degraded to the rank of colonel. 
General Gardiner fully appreciated the value of the Pied- 
mont, Danville and Richmond Railway to General Lee, 
and when he heard that a small division of cavalry was 
destroying it, he marched out, and with four thousand in- 
fantry and fourteen guns, to defend it. He took a strong 
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position on the south bank of Grant Creek, four or five 
miles from town, tore up the planking of the bridge and 
awaited the attack, which began at daylight on the 12th. 
As soon as the column had closed up, the guns of Captain 
Reagan were posted in a favorable location to command 
the bridge, and Miller's brigade dismounted and advanced 
under a heavy fire to the bank of the creek. Finding it 
impossible to rebuild the bridge until the enemy was dis- 
lodged, Stoneman sent the Eleventh Kentucky Regiment, 
under Colonel Slater, to cross the creek at a ford two 
miles above, and a strong detachment, imder Major Don- 
nelly, to effect a crossing a mile or two below the bridge. 
Both these flanking operations were promptly performed. 
Slater reached a striking position first, and when his 
sharp attack on Gardiner's left threw the enemy's line into 
some confusion. Miller's dismounted men, armed with 
Spencer carbines, charged forward and captured the 
bridge. Under their deadly fire, which kept the enenly 
out of sight, the planking of the bridge was relaid, and 
over this Palmer's brigade charged in handsome style, 
followed by Miller's men as rapidly as they could remount 
and form. A sharp fight of twenty minutes ensued, but 
Gardiner's men were no match for Stoneman's veterans, 
and they were soon falling back along the whole line. 

Palmer and Miller now charged with the saber, and 
the retreat of the enemy soon became a rout, in which all 
semblance of organized resistance was lost. The routed 
Confederates dropped arms, knapsacks, and all else that 
impeded their flight. 

Thirteen hundred and four officers and men, nearly 
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three thousand muskets, and every one of Pemberton's 
fourteen guns, were captured, and the survivors of the ene- 
my's force, most of whom were without arms, dispersed 
among the hills. Stoneman's troopers then closed in 
upon the town, which fell without further resistance. 

Salisbury proved a rich and important prize. Orders 
were issued to spare private property and to refrain from 
all excesses which, in view of the infamous reputation of 
the place by reason of its prison, might have been expected 
from a victorious division many of whose men had suffered 
within that dreary stockade. 

A detachment of six hundred men under Major 
Barnes was detailed to destroy Confederate property. 
Their work was prompt and thorough. Ten thousand 
stand of small arms, one million pounds of musketry am- 
munition, ten thousand pounds of artillery cartridges and 
shells, six thousand pounds of powder, three magazines, 
ten thousand bushels of corn, six depot buildings, seventy- 
five thousand suits of uniform clothing, several thousand 
bales of cotton, two hundred and fifty thousand English 
army blankets, twenty thousand pounds of leather, a hun- 
dred thousand pounds of salt, ten thousand pounds of 
saltpeter, twenty-seven thousand pounds of rice, fifty thou- 
sand bushels of wheat, an immense quantity of medical 
supplies, mostly imported, and fifteen millions of Con- 
federate money were among the trophies. For the first 
time since leaving Tennessee, Stoneman's men and horses 
reveled in full rations. All that they could not use was 
put to the torch. Regiments were detailed to destroy the 
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railway buildings and machinery, and to break up the 
track and bridges several miles to the southward. 

But the most grateful duty of that day fell to a de- 
tachment of the Twelfth Ohio, which was sent to destroy 
the prison. The guards had fled with the rabble of Gar- 
diner's force, leaving only a few pitiable wretches, too ill 
and weak to travel. All the other Union prisoners had 
been exchanged two months previously, or transferred to 
other prisons, on the approach of Stoneman's column. 
But the frowning stockade, the dirty inclosure honey- 
combed with dens and holes in which the shivering cap- 
tives had burrowed like animals to find refuge from the 
cold, and the long line of narrow graves in which lay more 
than twelve thousand brave men, dead from hunger and 
suffering, or shot at the fatal "dead line" — all these re- 
mained to prove that the worst that had been told of 
Salisbury's horrors was more than true. 

Such of the wretched captives as remained were care- 
fully removed to better quarters in the town, and the 
prison buildings and inclosure were given to the flames. 
Many of the unfortunate men, wasted to skeletons by pri- 
vation and disease, became delirious from the excitement 
and joy of their sudden release. 

The original purpose of the expedition was now ful- 
filled, and General Stonemau, turning over the command 
to General Gillem, returned to his department headquarters 
in Tennessee. On the 17th, General Gillem, with the 
brigades of Miller and Brown, taking the prisoners and 
captured artillery, and followed by several thousand fugi- 
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tive negroes, left Salisbury and marched directly westward 
toward Knoxville. 

The brigade of Colonel Pahner, unincumbered and in 
fighting trim, was sent by a more southwardly route 
through Davidson and Lincoln ton to destroy several rail- 
way bridges on the lines converging from the South upon 
Charlotte, and then return to Tennessee by a route more 
southerly than that of the other brigades. At Lincolnton, 
Dallas, and various other points. Palmer's men, now spread 
out in a long line of battalions and squadrons moving by dif- 
ferent paths and roads, encountered bodies of Confederate 
cavalry. Orders were in all cases to charge immediately with 
the saber, no matter where the enemy was found nor the 
apparent disparity of forces. This was done with good 
will and uniform success. From the numerous prisoners 
then captured, it was learned that they all belonged to the 
mounted brigades of Duke and Vaughan, and were en- 
deavoring to reach a rendezvous of Wheeler's cavalry di- 
vision at Charlotte. Colonel Palmer remained at Dallas 
several days, during which the first battalion of the 
Twelfth Ohio, under Major Herrick, was sent to hold the 
Tuckasege Ford, on the Catawba River, where it pre- 
vented the crossing of a brigade of Wlieeler's cavaliy, 
which, as it was subsequently learned, formed part of the 
escort of President Davis. 

At the same time. Major Moderwell, with two hundred 
picked men, likewise of the Twelfth Ohio, was sent on a raid 
of eighty miles to destroy the great bridge on the Charlotte 
an4 South Carolina Railroad over the Catawba River. 
This led to a brilliant exploit, in which the major, by a 
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clever ruse, captured the bridge guard of seven officers and 
two hundred and twenty-three men, with two guns, de- 
stroyed the immense bridge, eleven hundred feet in length, 
and returned to camp without the loss of a man. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Palmer had received by courier 
from General Sherman, then at Raleigh, official intelli- 
gence that General Lee's army had surrendered, and that 
a general armistice had been declared. The war thus 
seemed to be over, and, on the return of Major Moder- 
well's battalion, Palmer recalled Major Ilerrick from 
Tuckasege Ford, and set out on the 23d for Knoxville. 
The brigade had gone as far as Ilendersonville, when it 
was met by a courier from General Stoneman, who, with 
his stafi and a small escort, had pushed through rapidly to 
Knoxville. The dispatches brought by the courier con- 
tained the startling intelligence that President Lincoln had 
been assassinated, and the armistice suspended; also, an 
order directing Colonel Palmer to face about, and join, 
with all vigor and celerity, in the pursuit of President 
Davis, who, with his family, his personal staff, and what 
remained of his cabinet, was seeking to escape to the Gulf 
States. Similar orders from the same source reached Col- 
onel Brown, who, with his brigade, was at Asheville, 
North Carolina, gathering supplies and preparing to re- 
cross the mountains into Tennessee. 

In both brigades, officers and men were alike stunned 
and maddened by the wanton and cowardly murder of the 
President. It was with difficulty, that Colonel Brown 
could restrain his Tennesseeans from wreaking immediate 
vengeance upon Asheville. Yesterday, every soldier had 
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rejoiced in the armistice which marked, as they thought, 
the close of the war. To-day, they sullenly rejoiced that 
the truce was broken, and that they could have another 
opportunity of avenging the fioul crime at Washington. 
Carbines were reloaded, and at dawn, on the 27th of April, 
Palmer's brigade, again on a war footing, rode rapidly out 
of Hendersonville, in a south-easterly direction, to begin 

THE PURSUIT OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

President Davis, as all the world knows, had left 
Richmond on the evacuation of Petersburg by Lee's 
army, and, with his staff and cabinet, had repaired by ran 
to D^ville, Virginia, where he issued a stirring proclama- 
tion, summoning the tottering military forces of the Con- 
federacy to a final supreme effort. lie waited there until 
advised of Lee's surrender, when the executive depart- 
ment again took flight by rail to Green sborough. North 
Carolina. Here he was met by intelligence that Stoneman 
had destroyed the railway from Lexington to Salisbury, 
and that escape by that means was impossible. The party 
therefore took to wheels and horseback. An ambulance 
carried the fallen President and his family, a wagon car- 
ried the archives and what remained of the treasury ot 
the Confederacy, the personal staff and such members of 
the cabinet as remained were on horseback, and the whole 
was escorted by two thousand men of Wheeler's cavalry 
division, led by Wheeler in person. The remainder of his 
command, broken up into battalions and regiments, moved 
on either flank to cover the retreat, and thus the whole 
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expedition marched via Salisbury to the general rendez- 
vous at Charlotte. 

Here the party remained several days, hospitably 
entertained by the prominent citizens of that place, 
while Palmer's brigade, ignorant of Davis's approach, was 
a few miles distant at Dallas, beyond the Catawba, holding 
the Tuckasege Ford on that river, and awaiting the return 
of Major Moderwell from his brilliant expedition. Mr. 
Davis still hoped that Johnston's army might successfully 
elude Sherman, and, after the fall of Lee, the plan of the 
moment was to collect all of the remaining military 
strength of the Confederacy within a quadrilateral in Ala- 
bama and Georgia, which comprised Tuscaloosa, S^lma, 
Montgomery, Columbus, and West Point, with an eastern 
outpost at Augusta, At Selma and Montgomery were im- 
portant arsenals for the manufacture of arms and ammuni- 
tion, besides large factories where clothing and other kinds 
of war material were produced. The surrounding country 
was rich and comparatively undisturbed, and it was here 
that the Confederate leaders hoped to make a " last ditch," 
so strong and self-sustaining as to enable them, even after 
the loss of Lee's army, to prolong the struggle until for- 
eign intervention and the weariness of the North would 
secure for them a compromise less humiliating than actual 
surrender. 

But the superb cavalry campaign of General James H. 
Wilson opportunely swept away this forlorn hope. Selma, 
Montgomery, West Point, Columbus, and Macon suc- 
cessively fell before his resistless column, and when, 
3 
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left the main road and the bulk of his escort, and, with 
only a small body-guard of Texan Rangers commanded by 
General Wheeler, had cut across by an obscure and more 
easterly route near Belton into Georgia. 

Brown's brigade had followed Palmer with the utmost 
celerity, and reached Greenville, South Carolina, at mid- 
night on the first of May, when Palmer's men, after an 
unbroken march of twenty-four hours, were dismounting 
for a brief rest at a long covered bridge which spanned 
the Saluda River, It was essential to find whether the 
Davis cavalcade had really passed that way, and the delay 
of four hours was eagerly utilized by the tired troopers, 
who, tying their bridle reins around their wrists and 
ankles, lay down in the road to sleep. At the first streak 
of dawn, the bugle blew to horse, and the column passed 
the bridge, struck the familiar jingling trot, and just before 
noon reached a ford of the Tugaloo River, which there 
forms the boundary line between South Carolina and 
Georgia. The river was broad and the water deep and 
rapid, so that the horses were obliged to swim under 
serious difficulties. Some proved too weak, and were 
swept down by the swift current and lost. Fortunately, 
each regiment had a squad of led horses captured from 
Wheeler's cavalrymen, and these now came into requisi- 
tion. The ford was in a mountainous and sparsely settled 
country, and the few natives that could be found knew 
nothing of President Davis, or any war news more recent 
than Bull Run and Chickamauga. 

Finding that he was not yet certainly upon the right 
trail, Palmer mounted his men, and pushing forward with 
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remorseless energy, made one of the hardest cavalry 
marches of the war, arriving just at daylight on the 5th 
of May at Athens, Georgia, eighty miles from the starting 
point at the Saluda bridge. Only veteran cavalrymen and 
horses inured to the hardest service could have stood such 
a twenty-four hours' work as that, 'after the constant 
marching, the scanty food, and still more scanty rest of 
the preceding week. 

The capture of Athens was an easy and picturesque 
affair. It was a large, handsome, wealthy town, which, 
like many smaller ones that we. had captured on that cam- 
paign, had never before felt the presence of an enemy. Al- 
though only a hundred miles north-east of Atlanta, 
Athens had by some curious chance escaped, as we were 
told, ^11 share in the disasters which had overtaken the 
central, western, and north-western portions of the state. 
At the time of our invasion, the families of many promi- 
nent Confederate officers resided there, a large and flour- 
ishing female seminary was in full activity, and an impor- 
tant arsenal, equipped with machinery imported from Eu- 
rope, was busily manufacturing Enfield rifles and ammuni- 
tion for the Confederate armies. The place had been more 
or less strongly fortified, but after Sherman's legions had 
left Georgia, during the previous autumn, the garrison had 
been reduced to a battalion of home guards stationed at 
the arsenal. Such was the feeling of security, that not 
even a picket was posted, and when Palmer's column came 
galloping into town that bright Spring morning, the home 
guards were pounced upon, captured, and disarmed, before 
they could get into line and make even a protest. Had 
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the invading troopers dropped from the sky, the good cit- 
izens of Athens could not have been more surprised. 
They were even inclined to resent the capture of their 
town as a needless impertinence, and the tone of public 
opinion was lofty and loyally Confederate. If they knew 
any thing about President Davis, they took good care not 
to tell it. 

Palmer's men and horses were hungry and completely 
exhausted, and a halt of at least one day was imperative. 
Guards were posted, and the brigade went into camp in 
the streets and open commons about the town, Nothing 
could have been gained by destroying the arsenal, and it 
was spared as property of the United States. Private 
property was every- where respected ; and by way of start- 
ing the community in a new and more patriotic frame of 
mind, a party of the Twelfth Ohio took possession of the 
printing office and issued a special edition of the Yankee 
Raider^ which was sold on the streets and distributed 
among the principal residents. In the four small pages of 
that unique journal there was given a concise account of 
the surrender of General Lee, the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, the destruction of Salisbury, and other im- 
portant recent events, and the editorial page bristled with 
original verses, and a stately appeal to the Athenians to 
accept the result of the war, and renew their allegiance to 
the Union of their fathers. 

The local institution which most interested the invad- 
ers was the Young Ladies Seminary, where bevies of at- 
tractive looking pupils in white dresses and palmetto hats 
were seen walking in the grounds during the afternoon 
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under the watchful guard of their teachers, and venturing 
occasional glances at the dusty invaders outside the semi- 
nary fence. The band of the Twelfth Ohio, dusty and 
battered from its long and tuneless wanderings, was stirred 
out and posted in front of -the school, where it played a 
various programme, in which national airs were inter- 
spersed with " Dixie " and " My Maryland/' At the first 
note, the young ladies were hurried into the building by 
their indignant teachers, but they retired to their rooms 
and showed their appreciation of the serenade by furtively 
waving handkerchiefs from their windows. Theoretically, 
they were loyal to the Confederacy, as all Southern women 
were ; practically, they were tired of the war and glad it 
was over. 

During the day and night spent at Athens, Colonel 
Palmer obtained more or less vague information about the 
movements of Mr. Davis, and, in the morning of the 6th, 
his column again set out and marched rapidly to Monroe, 
about thirty miles distant, in the direction of Atlanta. 
Here were captured a number of Confederates, skulking 
homeward without having been paroled, and from them 
Colonel Palmer learned that the general direction of his 
pursuit bore too far to the right. We were, moreover, 
close upon the heels of the party, and learned that 
Mr. Davis, having been abandoned by his escort, had 
changed his course to the eastward, and was traveling en- 
tirely by night, avoiding main roads, following obscure 
lanes and plantation paths, and resting concealed — during 
the day-time, sometimes in a b^-rn or gin-house, but more 
often in thickets or dense woods. As the brigade of Col- 
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onel 'Brown had not yet come up, Palmer quickly ex- 
tended his line from Monroe, south-eaetwardly through 
Etonton across the Oconee River, then facing to the right 
advanced in a southerly direction, sweeping the country 
clean, and searching every building, swamp, and clump of 
timber. The utmost force that could be spared for any 
road was a squadron, and that had often to be broken up 
into sections and platoons, or extended into a skirmish 
line two or three miles in length. This arrangement 
brought Colonel Palmer's own regiment, the Fifteenth 
Pennsylvania, across the path of the distinguished fugi- 
tive, and they followed it like blood-hounds, driving Mr. 
Davis and his family into the clutches of Colonel Pritch-' 
ard and the Fourth Michigan, who had been dextrously 
sent by General Wilson down the Ocmulgee to head them 
off and prevent their escape. At the moment of his capt- 
ure, Mr. Davis was but a few miles in advance of the 
Pennsylvanians, and, from what was afterward learned of 
his intentions, he would have been captured by them be- 
fore noon of the morning on which he fell into the hands 
of Colonel Pritchard. 

It was a keen disappointment to Palmer's men to 
know that the game they had chased so far had been capt- 
ured by another command, but this feeling was only mo- 
mentary. The important thing was that the Confederate 
President was a prisoner and the long four years agony of 
war at an end. Word was sent along the line, directing 
battalions and regiments to assemble at specified points, 
and to gather up and parole all that could be found of the 
fugitives from Lee's and Johnston^s armies, thousands of 
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whom had deserted, just previous to the surrenders in Vir- 
ginia and North .Carolina, and were making their way 
homeward without parole and ready at the first oppor- 
tunity to resume the offensive. They were mostly cavalry, 
but there were also artillerymen, who had fled on horses 
belonging to their batteries, &nd infantry soldiers, who had 
stolen horses on the way. 

When the Twelfth Ohio assembled at Covington, it 
was found that Major Moderwell's battalion had captured 
General Bragg ; another detachment had picked up Vice- 
President Alexander H. Stephens, while Company L had 
bagged General Wheeler and the picked squadron of 
Texan cavalry, which had formed the final body guard of ^ 
President Davis. A brief account of the last of these ex- 
ploits may fitly conclude this narrative. 

While passing near Madison, on the Atlanta and 
Charleston railroad, a platoon of Company L, under Lieu- 
tenant Defigh, came late at night upon a body of cavalry 
which showed fight. Having sent word back to his cap- 
tain, Defigh immediately charged with such vigor that the 
enemy broke and retreated along a plantation road lead- 
ing toward the west. The full moon was shining and the 
Ohioans followed vigorously until after midnight when the 
Confederates again made a stand, and in the skirmish 
which followed Sergeant A. C. Wall, of the Wheeler's 
Texan Rangers, was shot through the heart. This was 
the last man known to have been killed in battle by 
Palmer's brigade. The remainder of Squadron L, by hard 
riding and good luck, overtook Defigh's advance about 
two A. M., and the pursuit was kept up until daybreak 
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across farms, through woods, and over a difficult country. 
It was then found that the trail had been lost. The ene- 
my had turned out of the path which he had been follow- 
ing, and for the time eluded pursuit. Returning three or 
four miles, the Ohio men found where the Confederates 
had broken some bushes in entering a thicket. Charging 
along this trail into a dense wood, the pursuers soon came 
upon their prey encamped in a sheltered nook, with their 
horses picketed to neighboring trees. The detachment in- 
cluded eighty or a hundred men, nearly double the num- 
ber of their pursuers. Many were asleep, but being roused 
by the guard, they were on their feet in an instant. Be- 
fore they could seize their weapons, the Blue Jackets were 
upon them with leveled carbines, and the leader seeing 
this, threw up his hands in token of surrender, at the same 
time ordering his men to ground their arms, with the 
sensible remark that the war was over and blood enough 
had been shed. A good natured parley ensued, as the re- 
sult of which the enlisted men were paroled and released. 
The officers, five or six in number, exhibited paroles writ- 
ten in blue ink and upon forms differing essentially from 
those used by General Fry in paroling the armies of Lee 
and Johnston. Their credentials were so manifestly spuri- 
ous that it was decided to retain the officers and turn them 
over to Colonel Palmer. Company L, with its captives, 
then set out for Covington. Accompanying the prisoners 
yvas a negro servant belonging to one of the officers. He 
wore the uniform of a Confederate major-general, and on 
being sharply questioned, confessed that he was the valet 
of a very plainly dressed man in the party whom he desig- 
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nated as General Wheeler. Fronl the negro's story, it ap- 
peared that, after leaving Mr. Davis, the general had ex- 
changed coats with his servant, the better to conceal his 
identity and rank. The officers' paroles proved to be 
forgeries, and when they were turned over to Colonel Pal- 
mer, he paroled and liberated all but General Wheeler, 
who, as we heard afterward, was sent via Charleston to 
Fort Warren. 

The three regiments of Palmer returned by different 
routes to East Tennessee, making long detours by difficult 
mountain roads to avoid the foodless desert that Sherman 
and Hood had left in Central and Western Georgia. The 
Twelfth Ohio arrived at Bridgeport, Alabama, on the 28d 
of May, after an absence of sixty-three days, and a prome- 
nade which lay through six states, and measured, with all 
its erratic meanderings, not less than a thousand miles. 
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THi; BATTLE OF FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE. 

BY THOMAS SPEED, 
Late First Lieutenant and Adjutant Twelfth Kentuclcf Volunteer Infantry. 

Ou the 3d day of March, 1888, 1 visited the battle 
ground at Franklin, Tennessee. This was the third time 
it was my fortune to be there. The first time was in the 
battle," November 30, 1864. The second time was two 
weeks afterward, when General Thomas pursued Hood's 
broken army from the front of Nashville. My posi- 
tion in the army was adjutant of the Twelfth Ken- 
tucky Veteran Volunteer infantry. Third Brigade, Third 
Division, Twenty-third Army Corps. Previous service, 
especially through the Atlanta campaign, gave oppor- 
tunity for acquaintance with the troops of my own 
corps, and others, particularly the Fourth. My inter- 
est in the battle of Franklin has led me to read all ac- 
counts which have been prublished, and official reports 
on both sides. I have also conversed with many Con- 
federates who were in the battle. My recent examination 
of the field, therefore, was made with a knowledge of the 
positions and services of the troops engaged, and with the 
close attention natural to one who took part in the battle. 
With these advantages for obtaining the facts, I will at- 
tempt an account of one of the most sanguinary engage- 
ments of the war. 

In order to understand the battle of Franklin, it is 
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necessary to review briefly some of the events imme- 
diately preceding. 

When General Hood lost Atlanta, he entered upon a 
stupendous flank movement. He moved rapidly north- 
ward through Korthern Georgia and into Northern Ala- 
bama, where he equipped his army for an expedition into 
Tennessee. Thereupon Sherman started on his march to 
the sea, and General Thomas was left to oppose Hood. 

The force Thomas had for this purpose was curiously 
small, considering how formidable Hood's army had beefi 
in the Atlanta campaign, and still was. 

All Thomas had for immediate field service were the 
Fourth and Twenty-third Corps, numbering together 
about twenty-two thousand infantry, and also about three 
thousand cavalry. These troops were sent to Pulaski, 
Tennessee, in command of General Schofield, Thomas 
himself remaining at Nashville. 

A little after the middle of November, 1864, Hood 
crossed the Tennessee River and inaugurated his cam- 
paign by a flank movement. He made a rapid march 
upon Columbia, with the view of getting in behind Scho- 
field, who was at Pulaski. 

But Schofield retired to Columbia in time to frustrate 
Hood's plans. The two armies remained in close prox- 
imity to each other at Columbia until November 28th, 
when Hood made another skillfully-planned flank move- 
ment. 

He endeavored to keep Schofield's attention occupied 
at Columbia by using nearly all his artillery and S. D. 
Lee's corps of infantry, while he in person, taking Stew- 
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art's and Cheatham's corps, and one division of Lee's 
corps, crossed Duck River a few miles above Columbia, 
and moved rapidly to Spring Hill, in rear of Schofield. 
Again Hood was foiled. Of this movement, I will men- 
tion some prominent features, as it occurred the day be- 
fore the battle of Franklin, and has an important bearing 
upon that engagement. 

One conspicuous fact is that General Thomas at 
Nashville wanted the Confederates held back as long as 
possible, in order that he might have time to receive 
there his expected reinforcement of A. J. Smith's corps. 
It was, therefore, Schofield's duty to check Hood's ad- 
vance as long as he could. Another fact is, that Hood's 
artillery and trains had to have the pike to move on. 
They could not be carried around over the open country 
on the natural roads. 

The battle of Franklin occurred November 30th, and 
on the 29th very important preliminaries took place. 

At three o'clock a. m., the 29th, General Schofield re- 
ceived word from General Wilson, who commanded the 
cavalry, that Hood was laying pontoons across Duck 
River, about five miles above Columbia, at Huey's Mill. 
At that hour, the latest word Schofield had from Thomas 
was to hold the position at Columbia until A. J. Smith's 
corps could reach Nashville. K Schofield's orders at that 
hour had been to fall back from Columbia, he could have 
done so ; but if this had been done, the Federal force 
would have been at greater disadvantage, as the sequel 
will show. At seven o'clock a. m., November 29th, Scho- 
field did receive orders to fall back to Franklin, behind 
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Harpeth River, but he had already made his dispositions 
for the day. He was advised that Hood was crossing the 
river above at Huey's Mill, but he could not know cer- 
tainly whether Hood's object was to go to Spring Hill or 
to move directly down the river, or attempt to gain his 
rear at some other point. He therefore prepared to de- 
fend himself at whatever point Hood might strike. 

It was no easy problem Schofield had on his hands 
that November 29th. To give up the position at Colum- 
».bia would have opened the pike to Hood's artillery and 
trains accompanied by Lee's infantry corps. Hood's en- 
tire army would thus have come together, and Schofield's 
smaller force could have done nothing more than escape 
to Nashville, possibly not even that. A precipitate re- 
treat would have dismayed the Union forces, and would 
have made the Confederates wild with exultation. The 
capture of Nashville would have been the result. Scho- 
field's critics insist that he should have abandoned Colum- 
bia, but, fortunately for the national cause, they were Mot 
in command, and fortunately, also, Schofield was not the 
man to run out out of the country at the first intimation 
of danger. 

In his official report he tells exactly what he did in 
the critical moment. He started General Stanley,, with 
a division of five thousand men, and a great part of his 
artillery, to Spring Hill (twelve miles north of Columbia), 
early in the morning. He put two other divisions on the 
road. He held one division in front of Columbia, and pre- 
vented the enemy from crossing the river there during the 
entire day, and also that night. 
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Stanley reached Spring Hill in time to prevent Ilood 
from occupying that place. He skirmished and fought 
with Hood's advance troops at Spring Hill during the 
afternoon of November 29th. At that season, the days 
were well nigh the shortest of the year. The sun set be- 
tween half past four and five, and darkness soon closed 
down and put an end to Hood's eftbrts to dislodge Stan- 
ley's men. 

A little after dark, the division which had advanced 
farthest on the pike from Columbia to Spring Hill made 
its way up to Spring Hill, and joined on to Stanley. So 
that there were then two divisions, amounting to at least 
nine thousand men, in position to prevent any effort Hood 
might make to take Spring Hill. Schofield believed he 
could protect his rear in this way, and he did. It was his 
duty to detain Hood's artillery and trains, and not give up 
the pike an hour sooner than compelled to do so. This 
duty involved taking some risk, and forbade a precipitate 
flight out of the country. It was his duty to calculate 
how much risk he could take. He was to consider that 
he had a turnpike road to move on while Hood had to 
pass through rough country, and over bad roads, imprac- 
ticable for artillery and trains. He was to consider how 
enterprising Hood might probably be on that short No- 
vember day, and then make such dispositions as he deemed 
necessary. 

He did all this coolly, and accomplished exactly what 
he believed he could accomplish. He held back his enemy 
at Columbia with one hand, and fenced off the blow at 
Spring Hill with the other. When darkness came on, the 
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troops at Columbia, except a small detachment which re- 
mained until midnight (and with which I myself was), 
left the intrenchments there, and marched to Spring Hill. 
Passing behind the shield of troops in position there, 
they moved on to Franklin. 

The critics, who think that two divisions were not 
enough to hold Spring Hill the night of November 29th, 
and that Hood might have brushed them out of the way, 
and thus have cut off Schofield, ought to study the battle 
which occurred at Franklin the next day. There Hood 
wrecked his army in attempting to brush out of his way 
about the same number of troops as guarded Spring Hill 
the night before. 

In order that it may more clearly appear how the 
situation at Spring Hill has been exaggerated by those 
who attach blame both to Schofield and Hood, I will quote 
from the accounts given by the Confederate officers. I 
ask special attention to the positions of the Confederate 
troops specified, and the hour of the day given, remem- 
bering that the sun, set between half past four and five, 
and darkness soon followed. 

General Hood says : "About four p. m., our infantry 
forces, Major-General Cheatham in advance, commenced 
to come in contact with the enemy about two miles from 
Spring Hill, through which place the Columbia and Frank- 
lin Pike runs. The enemy was at this time moving rap- 
*idly along the pike, with some of his troops formed on 
the flank of his column to protect it. 

"Major-General Cheatham was ordered to attack the 
4 
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enemy at once vigorously, and get possession of this pike; 
and although these orders were frequently and earnestly 
repeated, he made but a poor and partial attack, failing to 
reach the point indicated. Darkness soon came on, and, 
to our mortification, the enemy continued moving along 
this road almost in ear-shot, in hurry and confusion, nearly 
the entire night/' 

This report was written December 11, 1864, while 
Hood was in front of Xashville. He repeated the lan- 
guage in a more extended report, written at Richmond, 
February 16, 1865. In his book, also, "Advance and Re- 
treat," he censures Cheatham for not taking Spring Hill, 
and states that, when Stewart was ordered to move to the 
right of Cheatham and place his corps across the pike 
north of Spring Hill, twilight had come. 

General Cheatham rested under Hood's censures until 
1881, when he gave, at Louisville, before the Southern 
Historical Society, a detailed account of the Spring Hill 
aftair, accompanied by a map. He repelled the blame 
put upon him. He showed how he jnarched his corps of 
three divisions — Cleburne, Bate, and Brown — from Duck 
River that November 29th, "as rapidly as the condition of 
the road would allow," arriving at Rutherford's Creek, two 
and a half miles from Spring Hill, about three oclock p. m.; 
that Hood then gave him orders " to get Cleburne across 
the creek," and send him forward toward Spring Hill; 
that he himself (Cheatham) was to remain at the creek, 
and assist Bate over, and then Brown was to follow. 

He then tells how Cleburne went forward, and Brown 
and Bate were also moving, when Cleburne sent back a 
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message that " his right had been struck in the flank by 
the enemy and had suffered severely, and he had been 
compelled to fall back and reform his division with a 
change of front." He says Cleburne erred in the direction 
he took, but being killed the next day, he had " no oppor- 
tunity to learn from him how it was that the error of di- 
rection occurred." 

He then says Bate led his division in such a direction 
as necessitated his recall by couriers " to bring him back 
and direct him to join Cleburne's left." 

He also says. Brown, having led his division to Cle- 
burne's right, sent word back " that it would be certain dis- 
aster for him to attack, as the enemy's line extended be- 
yond his right several hundred yards." 

He then sent word to Cleburne and Brown to connect 
their lines and attack. He saw Hood, and urged him to 
hurry up Stewart, and get his corps on the right of 
Brown. 

Before any of these connections were made, darkness 
came on. So that, according to Cheatham's account, Cle- 
burne and Bate and Brown were all separated up to 
night-fall, and Stewart had not even crossed Rutherford's 
Creek. Cheatham then says Hood informed him, " that 
he had concluded to wait till morning." 

General Bate says in his oflicial report, that he got 
his division over the creek by wading; that Cleburne's 
division was not in sight by reason of hills ; that Hood or- 
dered him to move toward the pike and " sweep toward 
Columbia ;" that he moved in line of battle for about a 
mile, when darkness came on ; that he did not join his di- 
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vision to Cleburne's until ten o'clock, when his wearied 
men bivouacked for the night. 

Brown says he got his division over the creek after 
Bate. He tells how he marched that day through cedar 
brakes and pathless woods; and how, on the way from 
Duck River, General Hood marched his troops in parallel 
columns, so they "could come instantly into action if 
attacked on the flank ;" how the whole distance traversed 
" was through fields and woods, over rough ground, adding 
greatly to the fatigues of the day ;" how his division, after 
crossing the creek, moved so as to pass northwardly of 
Spring Hill; how he was ordered to take Spring Hill, and 
he formed line as speedily " as worn troops could move," 
but discovered that " I must meet with inevitable disaster 
if I advanced." It was dark, and he, too, went into 
bivouac. 

Major John B. Pirtle, who was on General Bate's 
«taff, and who now lives at Louisville, informs me, that 
when Bate's division was moving in line of battle as has 
been described, an oflicer (Captain Schell) came to General 
Bate from Cheatham, with orders that he should not advance 
so as to bring on a fight ; that Bate sent him (Pirtle) back 
to find General Cheatham and ascertain the exact mean- 
ing of the order ; that he hurried back and found Cheatham 
and Hood together, and was told the order was correct. 
It was then nearing dark. A little later, bugle calls were 
heard on Bate's left, and Bate, fearing for his flank, sent 
word to Cheatham, and about ten o'clock, Johnson's di- 
vision, which up to dark had been on the south side of the 
creek, came up and bivouacked on the left of Bate. 
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It therefore appears that, up to night-fall, Hood had 
only the three divisions of Cheatham's corps across Ruth- 
erford's Creek. These three divisions did not join or co- 
operate ; they moved each in a separate way, and when it 
became dark they went into bivouac. Only one of them 
encountered Stanley. That was Cleburne's. His division 
did not brush Stanley's division out of his way, of course, 
but found a stubborn and unyielding resistance, which 
naturally caused him to halt and wait until supports could 
come to his aid. The idea of one division of either of 
those armies brushing away a posted division of the other 
is absurd. 

Where, in the meantime, was Hood's remaining force, 
the four divisions under Stewart? The answer to this 
question discloses a feature in this movement which has 
not been given the signficance it deserves. The fact is 
that more than half of Hood's force, which he carried on 
that celebrated movement in the direction of Spring Hill, 
was not used for the purpose of attempting to gain that 
point. Stewart says in his official report: "About three 
or four o'clock I reached Rutherford's Creek as Cheat- 
ham's rear division was crossing. I received orders to 
halt, and form on the south side of the creek, so as to 
move down the creek, if necessary. Subsequently, I re- 
ceived orders to send a division (Johnson's) across the 
creek, and, finally, between sunset and dark, an order was 
received to cross the creek, leaving a division on the south 
side." 

It is, therefore, plain that Hood did not contemplate 
taking Spring Hill by using Stewart's corps. It is also 
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plain from the fronting of Stewart's corps on the south 
side of the creek, and leaving one division there even after 
Stewart crossed, that Ilood had something else on his 
mind besides falling upon Spring Hill. While he was out 
boldly on the offensive, he was very apprehensive of an at- 
tack. We have seen from General Brown's report that 
Hood marched his troops all the way from Duck River 
in parallel columns so as to come instantly into action "if 
attacked on the flank." So, also, when Cheatham's corps 
went over Rutherford's Creek, Stewart's corps remained 
south of the creek, formed in line of battle fronting down 
the creek ready to repel an apprehended attack from 
that direction. 

It is also plain from the oflicial accounts that Cheat- 
ham's divisions were not in any situation or order or 
alignment to make an effective assault upon the Federal 
troops at Spring Ilill. They moved about without any 
definite plan, and went into bivouac where the darkness 
of night found them. 

Nor were they so remarkably near to the pike. The 
statement that they bivouacked along the pike, and not 
more than a few hundred yards away, is totally unwar- 
ranted. General Stanley says, in his oflicial report, they 
were half a mile away. Cheatham's account, given at 
Louisville, shows that his corps bivouacked with its left 
wing toward the pike, and his line extended across the 
country away from the pike. His left was half a mile 
from the pike, and his* right at least a mile away. His 
line, instead of being along the pike, was almost at right 
angles with it. According to his account, Johnson's 
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division moved on his left about midnight, but not for any 
purpose of taking the pike, but to protect that flank from 
danger of an attack, as Bate had requested. The position 
of Stewart's corps in bivouac that night was beyond that 
of Cheatham, and it was grouped about in the fields more 
than a mile and a quarter from the pike. 

It was not an uncommon thing for opposing ai-mies to 
hold positions from a half a mile to a mile apart, both 
night and day, during the war, and it must be remem- 
bered that while Cleburne and Bate were feeling for the 
pike and finding Stanley's stubborn resistance there, 
Ruger's division, accompanied by Schofield himself, was 
hurrying to Stanley's aid. It reached Spring Hill and 
joined on to Stanley a little after dark. So that the plain 
reason Hood's troops did not move upon the pike that 
night was, because two of Schofield's divisions were there 
to check any such attempt. 

Nor was it an uncommon thing in the war for flank 
movements to be intercepted, exactly as Schofield inter- 
cepted the one at Spring Hill. In the Atlanta campaign 
each army was often foiled in an attempt to turn a flank. 
And in Virginia, at every point where General Grant 
struck in with his flanking columns, he found Lee in 
position. 

Those who speak of the " disaster" which might have 
occurred to Schofield, assume every thing, and resolve all 
questions in favor of the Confederate and against the 
Union troops. 

They forget that Stanley, with a veteran division and 
a powerful supply of artillery (at least thirty pieces well 
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posted), waft at Spring Ilill to prevent its occupation by 
Hood. They forget that the best division commander in 
Hood's army, the bold and impetuous Cleburne, went for- 
ward for the express purpose of dislodging Stanley, but 
had no success at all. They forget that while supports 
were going to Cleburne, supports were also going to Stan- 
ley under General Rugerand Schofield himself. They for- 
get that while Hood's troops were bivouacking, Schofield 
had two divisions posted between them and the turnpike. 

While Stanley, that afternoon, was heroically holding 
Spring Hill, Schofield was with General Cox at Columbia, 
defiantly holding the crossing at Duck River against the 
persistent eftbrts of S. 1). Lee, aided by all of Hood's ar- 
tillery. All day long that November 29th, and up to mid- 
night, Lee strove in vain to get over Duck River with 
Hood's artillery and trains, so as to hurry them up the 
turnpike and unite with the infantry which Hood had 
taken on his detour. 

General Schofield was mainly occupied until about 2 
p. M., in watching and preparation for any attack which 
might be made by Hood's troops, which had crossed the 
river, upon Cox's left flank, for the purpose of dislodging 
him, and thus opening the way for Lee to cross at Columbia. 
Gallant as was the action of Cox's division that day, its 
success was to l)e considered certain, unless Lee was as- 
sisted by a flank movement on the north side of the river. 
Hence, two divisions of the Fourth Corps were held in 
hand to prevent that movement, one of the brigades being 
sent forward in observation of Hood. General Cox's di- 
vision was posted in front of Columbia, on the low ground 
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in the bend of the river, so as to command the crossing. 
The position was swept all day by a terrifBc fire of mus- 
ketry and artillery. The loss was heavy, fully twenty-five 
per cent of the force engaged, but the troops refused to 
allow any crossing. My own regiment, the Twelfth Ken- 
tucky, with the Sixteenth Kentucky, One Hundred and 
and Twelfth Illinois, and perhaps one or two others, con- 
stituted a detachment which remained longest at Colum- 
bia. This was under command of Colonel L. H. Rous- 
seau, of the Twelfth Kentucky. All the other troops 
moved oflT at dark, but this detachment remained in posi- 
tion, and prevented the passage of the river until after 
midnight. The eftect of this holding on is seen from 
General S. D. Lee's report. He says: "The enemy left 
my front about 2:80 a. m., on the morning of the 30th, and 
the pursuit was made as rapidly as possible in the night- 
time." 

The beneficial result of all this bold management of 
Schofield, November 29th, was apparent the next day in 
the battle of Franklin. Hood fought that great battle 
practically without his artillery. He only had the two 
batteries which he took with him on his detour to Spring 
Hill. Those two he used. He would have used more if 
it had come up from Columbia. But his vast supply of 
artillery had all been detained at Columbia too long to be 
of any service at the time and place it was most needed. 
Hood fought all the infantry he had at Franklin. Every 
man of two full corps, and one division besides, was put 
into the fight. He did not use S. D. Lee's corps, because 
it had been held back at Columbia. 
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Hood's cavalry, under Forrest, would also have been 
much bolder on the 30th, if the ammunition trains 
had not been detained at Columbia. Forrest says, in his 
official report : "Chahners's and Buford's divisions, being 
out of ammunition, I supplied them from the infantry (my 
ordnance being still at Cohimbia), when I ordered Briga- 
dier-General Chalmers to move at daylight, on the morn- 
ing of the 30th, to Carter's Creek Turnpike, between Co- 
lumbia and Spring Hill, and there intercept a column of 
the enemy reported to be cut oft'." 

He also says, in the same report, that his cavalry, un- 
der General Jackson, crossed the Ilarpeth River, above 
Franklin, at the time of the battle there, but '* retired 
across the Ilarpeth for the pur[>ose of replenishing his am- 
munition," his troops "being out of ammunition, and my 
ordnance still in the rear." 

Forrest's purpose here was to get at Schoiield's trains. 
He was opposed by Wilson's cavalry, under Hatch and 
Croxton, and he would have accomplished serious dam- 
age if he had not been "short in ammunition." Hood's 
artillery and ammunition, and the powerful corps under 
S. D. Lee, all failed to get up in time for use on No- 
vember 30th. But if Scholield had not defiantly held on 
at Columbia, all would have been up, and the result might 
have been difl'erent. 

The Federal troops left Spring Hill in the night for 
Franklin, ten miles distant. Early in the morning of No- ^ 
vember 30th, they began to arrive at Franklin, and were 
placed in position covering the town. Early the same 
morning, the Confederates moved up from Spring Hill, 
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following hard upon the rearmost of the Federals. French's 
division of Stewart's corps led the van, and Walthall's 
and Loring's divisions of that corps followed. Then came 
Brown, Cleburne, and Bate, with their divisions of Cheat- 
ham's corps, with Johnston's division of 8. D. Lee's corps 
bringing up the rear. These were the troops Hood had 
taken on the detour the day before, and having failed in 
accomplishing the desired object at Spring Hill, a fierce 
determination to press hard upon the escaping enemy, and 
fight them wherever found, seemed to pervade the minds 
of the soldiers as well as their leaders. 

Twenty-four years have made but little change in the 
locality where the battle of Franklin was fought. 

The town lies on the south side and in a bend of Har- 
peth River. A line drawn through the suburbs, from the 
river above to the river below, would be about a mile and 
a half long. 

Three turnpikes diverge from the town southwardly : 
one leading to Lewisburg in a south-east direction, one to 
Columbia directly south, and one runs south-west, known 
as Carter's Creek Pike. It was on the land immediately 
beyond the suburbs, lying between the Carter's Creek and 
Lewisburg Pikes, and through the middle of which runs 
the Columbia Pike, that the battle was fought. At that 
time, all fences and trees had disappeared under the rude 
hand of war. The ground over which the Confederates 
charged was an open, unobstructed, undulating plain. 
Now it is divided by fences into separate fields. The Car- 
ter dwelling-house, and the cotton gin near by, remain as 
they were. The small locust grove cut down for abattis ' 
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has grown up again. On the west of the Columbia Pike, 
and immediately in front of the site of the breastworks, a 
young orchard has grown up. A slight change has been 
made in the out-buildings of Carter's house. A house has 
been built where the left of the Federal line touched the 
river bank. Otherwise, the place is identically the same as 
it was November 30, 1864. The dismantled fort on the 
north side of the Ilarpeth River has the appearance of an 
extinct volcano. There in front of the Federal left is the 
railroad cut which caused Loring and Walthall and French 
to crowd their divisions one upon the other, and brought 
them under the intolerable tire of Stiles's and Casement's 
brigades in the Federal lines. There is the Columbia Pike 
passing in front of Carter's house, descending the gentle 
slope for a few hundred yards, and passing over the rising 
ground on which the Federal brigades of Lane and Conrad 
were posted. Up this pike, and on the right and left of it, 
the main strength of the Confederate army charged. 
Yonder, west of the pike and a half-mile distant from the 
Carter house, stands Mrs. Bostwick's house, by which 
Bate's division hurried to make its assault upon the Fed- 
eral line at the Carter's Creek Pike. 

In the distance, about two miles south, are the Win- 
stead Hills, where the Columbia Pike shows as a white 
streak. There Hood had made his headquarters, and from 
that point he ordered the battle. On a nearer hill, 
Cheatham made his headquarters, and issued his battle 
orders to his division leaders, Cleburne, Brown, and Bate. 

Standing to-day on the rising ground at the Carter 
house, or the cotton gin, or at the extreme left of the Fed- 
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eral position, where Stiles's brigade was posted, a perfect 
view can be had of the arena on which the fearful contest 
took place: 

Colonel M. B. Carter still lives at his house, now be- 
come historic. He was at home — a paroled Confederate 
officer — at the time of the battle. • His father, an old man, 
and also several ladies of the family, were in the house. 
His brother. Captain "W. M. Carter, was in the battle, on 
staff duty in General Bate's division, and was struck down 
by a mortal wound a few hundred yards from his father's 
door, to die in his own home the next day. Colonel Carter 
has lived continuously at the place since the battle. He 
owns the land on which it was fought. He still uses the 
gin-house for ginning and pressing cotton. I found him 
in the field, looking after his farm work, immediately in 
front of the gin-house. He kindly devoted several hours 
in going over the battle ground with me. All traces of 
the earthworks are gone, except in certain spots, where a 
slight difference in the color of the plowed ground gives 
evidence of the digging of the subsoil twenty-four years 
ago. 

Colonel Carter himself leveled down the works, and 
is now able to point out exactly where they ran. He 
showed me where the brigades of Lane and Conrad were 
posted, and settled the question whether or not they had 
rifle-pits by telling me he leveled them down himself. He 
showed me where a new line was formed in the midst of 
the fight by Strickland's brigade, aided by Opdyke and 
.others, thus showing that the part of the Federal line 
captured by the enemy at that particular point was not re- 
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captured. He ehowed me the marks made by bullets and 
cannon shot in his house and out-buildings, thus settling 
the point that Hood did use artillery, though it was only 
the two batteries he had up. He showed me where Cle- 
burne fell, where Adams fell, where Gordon was captured, 
and where the next morning the slain on each side ad- 
peared the most numerous. He pointed out the hill where 
Cheatham's headquarters were, the woods from which 
Loring's division issued, the places where the artillery was 
placed in the Federal line, and the spot in the distance two 
miles away, where Hood had his headquarters. 

Naturally, the best official account of the battle of 
Franklin is the report of General J. D. Cox. The best 
unofficial account is that given by him in his volume in the 
Scribner publication of the campaigns of the war, entitled 
" The March to the Sea, Franklin, and Nashville." 

In both accounts, however, he fails to do justice to his 
own services. He was in immediate command of the 
Union troops engaged, and the successful defense of their 
position was due to a degree far more than is usual in 
battle to the soldierly skill, and splendid personal influ- 
ence of their commander. General Cox's official report 
covers the conduct of the troops of the entire line, giving 
all the details of positions and of the battle. He and 
General Schofield had together selected the line of defense 
early in the morning, November 30th. This line extended 
around the suburbs of the town from the river above to 
the river below. It was occupied by the two divisions of 
the Twenty-third Corps, and one division of the Fourth 
Corps. One of the Twenty-third Corps divisions, how- 
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ever, lacked one of its brigades, which was on duty else- 
where. About half a mile in advance of the line, two 
brigades of Wagner's division of the Fourth Corps were 
posted, on some rising ground over which the Columbia 
Pike passes, while the other brigade of Wagner's division 
was stationed by General Cox in reserve behind the main 
line. 

The part of the line occupied by the two Twenty- 
third Corps divisions extended from the river above the 
town around and covering the left and center of the Fed- 
eral position all the way to the Carter's Creek Pike. The 
position occupied by the Fourth Corps division extended 
from the Carter's Creek Pike to the river below the 
town. 

These troops, by brigades and regiments, were as fol- 
ows : On the Federal left, near the river above the town, 
was Stiles's brigade, consisting of the One Hundred and 
Twelfth Illinois, Sixty-third Indiana, One Hundred and 
Twentieth Indiana, One Hundred and Twenty-eighth In- 
diana. Next to Stiles was Casement's brigade, consisting 
of the Sixty-fifth Illinois, Sixty-fifth Indiana, One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fourth Indiana, One Hundred and Third 
Ohio, Fifth Tennessee. Next to Casement's was Reilly's 
brigade, two regiments of which were in line — the One 
Hundredth Ohio and the One Hundred and Fourth Ohio. 
The remainder of the brigade, to wit, the Twelfth Ken- 
tucky, Sixteenth Kentucky, and Eighth Tennessee, had 
been with the detachment which was last to leave Colum- 
bia, and, having arrived late, were placed in reserve about 
fifty yards behind the line. The three brigades mentioned 
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filled the space from the left of the Federal position to the 
Columbia Pike. Next to Reilly's, and extending west of 
the pike, was Strickland's brigade, consisting of the 
Ninety-First Indiana, One Hundred and Twenty-third In- 
diana, Fiftieth Ohio, One Hundred and Eighty-third Ohio. 
Next to Strickland's, and extending to the Carter's Creek 
Pike, was Moore's brigade, consisting of the One Hundred 
and Seventh Indiana, Eightieth Indiana, One Hundred 
and Twenty-ninth Indiana, Twenty-third Michigan, One 
Hundred and Eleventh Ohio. Strickland and Moore were 
under their division commander. General Ruger. 

It was upon the position occupied by these five 
brigades that Hood's two veteran corps were mainly pre- 
cipitated. 

West of the Carter's Creek Pike, extending on to the 
river below the town, was Kimball's division of the Fourth 
Corps, consisting of three brigades, Grose's, Kirby's, and 
Whitaker's, and composed of the following regiments: 
Twenty-first Illinois, Thirty-eighth Illinois, Thirty-seventh 
Indiana, Eighty-first Indiana, Ninetieth Ohio, One Hun- 
dred and First Ohio, Ninety-sixth Illinois, One Hundred 
and Fifteenth Illinois, Thirty-fifth Indiana, Twenty-first 
Kentucky, Twenty-eighth Kentucky, Forty-fifth Ohio, 
Fifty-first Ohio, Seventy-fifth Illinois, Eighty-Fourth Illi- 
nois, Ninth Indiana, Thirtieth Indiana, Thirty-sixth Indi- 
ana, Eighty-fouth Indiana, Seventy-seventh Pennsylvania. 

The battle touched the left part of Kimball's division, 
but it was not as heavily engaged as that part of the line 
occupied by the Twenty-third Corps. 

The two brigades of Wagner's division of the Fourth 
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Corps, which were posted in front of the line, were as 
follows: Lane's, consisting of One Hundredth Illinois, 
Fortieth Indiana, Fifty-seventh Indiana, Twentieth Ken- 
tucky, Twenty-sixth Ohio, Ninety-sfeventh Ohio; Con- 
rad's, consisting of Forty-second Illinois, Fifty-iirst Il- 
linois, Seventy-ninth Illinois, Fifteenth Missouri, Sixty- 
fourth Ohio, Sixty-fifth Ohio. 

Opdycke's brigade of Wagner's division, which Gen- 
eral Cox placed in reserve, consisted of the Thirty-sixth 
Illinois, Forty-fourth Illinois, Seventy-third Illinois, Sev- 
enty-fourth Illinois, Eighty-eighth Illinois, One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Ohio, Twenty-fourth Wisconsin. 

General Thomas J. Wood's division of the Fourth 
corps was taken to the north side of Harpeth River, and 
did not participate in the battle. The foregoing troops 
were all in their respective positions by a little past noon, 
November 30th. 

General Cox says in his official report the artillery of the 
Twenty-third Corps had been sent across the river, but part 
of that of the Fourth Corps, which arrived later, reported to 
him, and was placed by him in the line as follows : The First 
Kentucky Battery, four guns, on the left of the Columbia 
Pike, between the pike and the cotton gin ; two guns of 
the Sixth Ohio Light Artillery at the left of the cotton gin, 
and two at the left of the line ; also on the left. Battery M, 
Fourth United States Artillery, and Battery G, First Ohio 
Light Artillery ; the Twentieth Ohio Light Artillery, four 
guns, on the right of the Columbia Pike, just west of the 
Carter house, and Battery B, Pennsylvania Volunteers, at 
5 
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Carter's Creek Pike ; Battery A, First Ohio Light Artil- 
lery, in reserve near the Columbia Pike ; Bridge's Battery, 
Illinois Light Artillery, near the center of Strickland's 
brigade. In all, thirty pieces. 

General Schofield had found a serious embarrassment 
at Franklin, in the fact that there was no sufficient means 
for crossing the river. The safety of his army depended 
upon a quick passage, and he had himself crossed over at 
the ford, and was exerting all his energy in having provis- 
ion made for the troops to cross at the moment it was 
necessary for them to do so. He was thus engaged on the 
north side of the river when the battle occurred. 

He could not know certainly that Hood would attack 
the line. He considered a flank movement most probable, 
but both contingencies were provided for, and all possible 
preparation made for either before the attack actually came. 
Whether Hood intended to flank or attack. General Scho- 
field was in the true position. He was where he could " 
most eflfectually perform the duty of arranging for the 
passage of the river, and from the parapet of Fort Granger, 
on which he stood, the entire field could be seen as from 
no other point. It is not often in battle that the com- 
mander can be so near the enemy as the parapet of one of 
his own batteries playing upon the enemy's line. General 
Hood directed the battle on his part from his headquarters 
in the Winstead Hills, two miles from the scene of con- 
flict, and he of course knew the exact time and place of 
the assault. 

The strong probability was that Hood would cross the 
river, either above or below the town (most probably 
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above), and seek by a rapid movement to gain Schofield's 
rear. Under these circumstances, Schofield was manifestly 
in the place of all others he should have been, and the 
criticism that he was not in the place where the blow 
unexpectedly fell is not based on any knowledge of the 
situation. Some have claimed that he could have known 
that Hood's preparations showed the intention to attack as 
he did, and that he should have been with the troops on 
the line where the attack fell, but he and General Stanley, 
both able and skillful officers, concurred in their views, 
and they were together on the north side of the river ex- 
erting every eftort to defend the national forces in the 
manner that seemed to them at the moment the wisest. 

General Stanley says, in his official report : " From one 
o'clock until four in the evening, the enemy's entire 
force was in sight and forming for attack. Yet, in view of 
the strong position we held, and reasoning from the former 
course of the rebels during the campaign, nothing appeared 
so improbable as that they would assault. In fact, so con- 
fident was I in this belief, that I did not leave General 
Schofield's headquarters until the firing commenced." 

One division of General Stanley's corps (Wood's) was, 
as we have seen, on the same side of the river with Gen- 
erals Stanley and Schofield. The other divisions of his 
corps were posted, as before stated, on the south side. 
During the day, November 30th, General Kimball, com- 
manding one of these divisions, received the following or- 
ders : " The commanding general directs that you report 
with your command to Brigadier-General J. D. Cox for 
position on the line to-day." 
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Also, the following order was sent by General Sclio- 
field to Captain Bridges, commanding the batteries belong- 
ing to General Stanley's corps : " The commanding general 
directs that you report four (4) batteries from your com- 
mand to Brigadier-General J. D. Cox for position on the 
line." 

General Wagner, commanding the other division of 
General Stanley's corps, was also ordered to report to Gen- 
eral Cox. 

During the entire day, from before dawn until the 
troops left the position in the night, after the battle was 
fought, General Cox was present on the line. In the early 
gray of the morning, and through the forenoon, and up 
to the hour of the battle, he was unceasingly engaged in 
posting the troops and batteries, and superintending the 
earthworks. The blue headquarters flag of the Twenty- 
third Corps marked his headquarters at the Carter house. 
There, and at other points along the line, he gave orders 
to his own troops, and surveyed with his glass the ominous 
movements of the enemy in the direction of the Winstead 
Hills, toward the south. 

General Wood was with his division on the north side 
of the river. 

General Kimball was with his division on the line 
from the Carter's Creek Pike to the river below the town. 

General Ruger was with his division on the line be- 
tween the Carter's Creek Pike and the Columbia Pike. 

General Reilly was between the Columbia Pike and 
the river above town. 

General Wagner stationed himself where the breast- 
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works crossed the Columbia Pike, for the reason that two 
of his brigades (Lane and Conrad) were advanced, and the 
other (Opdycke) was in reserve. 

General Cox made careful preparations to resist an 
attack. He supervised the construction of breastworks, 
providing them, as far as possible, with head logs. In 
front of Stiles and Casement, an abattis of Osage orange 
bushes had been made, and in front of Strickland and 
Moore a locust grove was cut down and used for the same 
purpose. 

The work on the defenses being hastily completed, 
the troops, weary and hungry, were trying to catch a little 
sleep, or were preparing a refreshment of coffee, as they 
lay in their respective positions. 

As the Confederates were forming for the grand as- 
sault, at the foot of the hills a mile and a half away, the 
Federal position, as viewed by them, seemed any thing but 
a formidable one. Its appearance was not calculated to 
intimidate even a faint heart, had there been one among 
Hood's veteran soldiers. It was but a trace across the 
horizon, barely discernible along the slightly elevated- 
ground, beyond which lay the town of Franklin. 

The task which. Hood had set out for his corps com- 
manders, Stewart and Cheatham, and their division gen- 
erals, Cleburne, Brown, Loring, "Walthall, French, Johnson, 
and Bate, was to " drive the enemy into the Harpeth." 
General Hood says in his official report: "The line ad- 
vanced at four p. M., with orders to drive the enemy into 
or across the Big Harpeth River, while General Forrest, if 
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successful, was to cross the river and attack and destroy 
his trains and broken columns/' 

The task did not appear to be an arduous one. A 
sweeping advance, a converging charge, an impetuous 
rush, would be resistless, and the blue line on the horizon 
would be broken, ground to powder, and scattered like 
dust. The space between the two forces was a field 
for an ideal battle. It was a broad, open arena, on which 
chivalrous knighthood had ample opportunity for display. 
Chieftain could vie with chieftain in the glorious pomp of 
war. The serried ranks of more than twenty thousand 
men, with battle flags unfurled, and led by intrepid gener- 
als on dashing horses, were all in full view, and the scene 
was calculated to kindle a fiery ardor, which could be 
quenched in nothing but blood. The Union generals did 
not know how unimposing their hastily constructed line 
of defense appeared to their foes. Nor were they aware 
how confidently their foes believed they would brush them 
out of their pathway. Even while the Confederate forces 
were forming for attack, Schofield, Cox, and Stanley did 
not believe the Confederates would attempt to storm their 
intrenched line. They expected Hood would cross the 
river, and that there would be fighting on the opposite 
side of the Harpeth. 

Hood says in his official report: "I knew it was all 
important to attack Schofield before he could make him- 
self strong ; and if he should escape at Franklin, he would 
gain his works about Nashville. The nature of the posi- 
tion was such as to render it inexpedient to attempt any 
further flank movement, and I therefore determined to 
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attack him in front and without delay. On November 
30th, Stewart's corps was placed in position on the right, 
Cheatham's on the left, and the cavalry on either flank — 
the main body of the cavalry on the right, under Forrest." 
This shows that he had considered the question of flanking 
or attacking, and had decided in favor of an attack. And 
the result shows that he would have been wiser if he had 
decided in favor of flanking. 

General Hood arrayed his forces for the attack, with 
Stewart's corps on his right, confronting the Federal left. 
This corps was composed of three divisions, Loring, 
"Walthall, and French. Eight brigades constituted these 
three divisions — Scott, Adams, Featherstone, Quarles, 
Reynolds, Shelley, Cockrell, Sears. 

Upon the left of Stewart was Cheatham's corps, com- 
posed also of three divisions, under Brown, Cleburne, and 
Bate, made up of ten brigades — Lowrey, Govan, Gran- 
berry, Gordon, Strahl, Carter, Gist, Finley, Jackson, 
Smith. 

In rear of Cheatham's corps was Johnston's division 
of S. D. Lee's corps, held in reserve. 

Upon the right of Stewart's corps, near the river, 
above the town, was a body of cavalry under Generals 
Jackson and Buford. Also, on the extreme left of Hood's 
infantry, near the Carter Creek Pike, was a body of cav- 
alry under General Chalmers. 

Major D. W. Sanders, who was on General French's 
staff, in his brilliant account of Franklin, published in the 
" Southern Bivouac," says : " The field of Franklin, on the 
afternoon of November 30, 1864, presented the most im- 
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posing martial display that occurred during the war. 
Eighteen brigades of infantry, with corresponding cavalry 
supports (though deficient in artillery), in full view of 
their commanding generals, and of each other, and also in 
full view of the enemy occupying an intrenched line 
which he is resolved to hold to the last extremity, delib- 
erately surveyed the impressive sittlation. Not a cloud 
obscured the autumn sun, which shone upon the beautifiil 
plain, with its gentle slopes, over which they must pass to 
engage in mortal strife in the supreme eflfort to carry a 
strongly fortified line, by a most reckless and daring as- 
sault." 

Suddenly, about four p. m., the gray masses of troops 
began to quiver from right to left, and to move like an 
advancing storm cloud over the open plain. Then, for the 
first time, did it become certainly apparent that an assault 
was coming, instead of a flank movement over the Har- 
peth. 

Instantly the batteries on the line, and those in Fort 
Granger, on the opposite side of the river, blazed and 
thundered. All the guns firing in quick succession, del- 
uged the field with exploding shell, but did not in the 
least derange the splendid order of the advance. On it 
went, massing its power as it converged upon the Federal 
position. 

The brigades of Lane and Conrad were first encoun- 
tered. They had been posted in advance, as General 
Schofield says in his oflScial report, "in observation." 
The reason for this was the apparent improbability that 
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Hood would assault the line, and the expectation that he 
would attempt a flank movement. 

The cool courage of these two brigades, as the vast 
avalanche of Hood's army bore directly upon their posi- 
tion, was most striking. They had ample time to fall 
back, and add their strength to the main line, but they 
did not. By some misconception of orders, their division 
commander. General Wagner, directed them to stand 
longer than was contemplated by both Generals Schofield 
and Cox. Their fire produced the natural eflfect of re- 
tarding the center of the Confederate army, but the over- 
lapping wings, both to the right and left, swept forward 
unchecked. On their right, a portion of Brown's division, 
and all of Bate's, as far westward as the Bostwick house, 
toward the Carter's Creek Pike, pressed rapidly onward. 
On their left, Walthall, French, and Loring advanced with 
even greater rapidity. 

The brave stand of the two advance brigades, while 
it won the admiration of all on the main line, also amazed 
them, for all could see their position was hopeless, and 
that they should have retired sooner than they did. When 
they did leave their position, it will be seen that their re- 
tiring seriously interfered with the defense of the main 
line. 

The advance of the right wing of the Confederates, 
as it came down upon the Federal left, can not be better 
described than by giving here an extract from the oflBcial 
report of General Cox. He witnessed this advance from 
the position he occupied at that moment — at the left of 
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the line, where Stiles's brigade was posted, near the river 
above the town. 

" The momentary check at the center (made by Lane's 
and Conrad's men) brought the right wing of the enemy 
further forward, and they came on the double-quick with 
trailed arms, some pieces of artillery advancing and 
firing between brigade intervals. As soon as they were 
seen, the batteries on our left opened upon them, as well 
as the guns in Fort Granger, and as they advanced into 
rifle range our infantry opened fire also. The rebel lines 
could now be plainly seen, as well as the general disposi- 
tion and apparent purpose of their movement. 

" The heaviest masses were advancing on the Colum- 
bia Pike, reaching quite to the river on our left — the two 
points of assault at that time being apparently our center 
and our extreme left — the latter being the point nearest 
to our bridges, which were necessarily much nearer that 
flank (one of them being the railroad bridge), and that 
being the line of our movements, by which they could 
most readily cut us oft* from crossing the river had our 
lines been broken. 

" The extreme left was the position of our main line 
first warmly engaged. The enemy endeavored to pass up 
the railroad cut, above mentioned, but was enfiladed not 
only by the guns in Fort Granger, but by Battery M, 
United States Army, and driven from that shelter. Their 
lines on either side, however, advanced steadily. On 
reaching the osage orange hedge in front of Stiles's left, 
they first endeavored to force their way through it, and 
pull it aside. The tough and thorny nature of the shrub 
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foiled them in this, and they attempted to file around the 
hedge hy a flank movement under a terrible and wither- 
ing fire from Stiles's and Casement's brigades and the bat- 
teries on that flank. They soon abandoned this eflbrt, 
and most of those remaining unhurt lay down behind the 
hedge, and after keeping up a desultory tire for a long 
time, struggled to the rear singly, and in small squads. 

" In front of Stiles's right and Casement's left, the ob- 
structions being fewer and more insignificant, the enemy 
advanced rapidly and in good order, though suftering 
severely, up to the breastworks, and made desperate efforts 
to carry them. Their oflicers showed the most heroic ex- 
ample of self-sacrifice, riding up to our lines in advance of 
the men, cheering them on. 

" One general oflicer (Adams) was shot down on the 
parapet itself, his horse falling across the breastworks. In 
all this part of the line our men stood steadily without 
flinching, and repulsed the enemy, inflicting terrible loss, 
and suffering but little in return." 

Colonel Stiles was temporarily commanding the bri- 
gade of Colonel Henderson, who was sick. But Hender- 
son so far forgot his illness as to rejoin his command, and 
was with it during the engagement. 

As soon as General Cox saw the stand made by the 
brigades of Lane and Conrad, he dispatched a staff oflicer 
to direct Colonel Opdycke, whom he had posted in reserve 
behind the Federal center, and a little to the rear of Car- 
ter's house, to move up to the front At the same instant, 
he himself spurred his horse down the line behind Case- 
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ment and past the gin house to the point of danger at the 
center. 

It was only in the center that the assault came near 
proving successful. Stiles and Casement and a part of 
Reilly's brigade stood the shock without a waver. Also 
west of the Columbia Pike, beyond the position occupied 
by Strickland as far as and beyond the Carter's Creek 
Pike, the assault was repulsed by Moore's brigade, and 
Grose's brigade of Kimball's division, where Bate's division 
struck the Federal line. 

General Cox says: "Colonel Moore's brigade held 
its ground firmly, and, although it was in imminent dan- 
ger when the center wavered, it repulsed a determined 
charge, and held its line intact throughout the battle." 

It was in the center, at and on each side of the Colum- 
bia Pike, that a portion of the line gave way to the extent 
of about three regiments front. The two brigades, under 
Lane and Conrad, were in front of the center, and the 
heaviest of the Confederate columns bore directly down 
upon them, Cleburne's division on the east side of the 
pike, and Brown's division on the west. It was in vain 
for Lane and Conrad to attempt to stem so vast an array. 

Their stand was brave, but momentary. Overwhelmed 
in front, and flanked right and left, they were compelled 
to retire. 

The excitement caused by the flushing of these two 
brigades filled the Cofederates with the wildest enthusiasm, 
and they followed with shouts of victory. It was this to 
which General Hood referred in his report, saying : " We 
carried the enemy's first line of hastily constructed works 
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handsomely." But he afterward said in his book : *'At 
this moment there resounded a concentrated roar of mus- 
ketry which recalled to me some of the deadliest strug- 
gles in Virginia, and which now proclaimed that the pos- 
session of Nashville was dependent upon the fortunes of 
war." 

It was mainly from the left of the Federal position 
that this roar resounded, not from the center. There the 
fire was withheld. But from Stiles's and Casement's bri- 
gades a blaze of fire leaped from the breastworks and 
played so incessantly that it appeared to those who saw it 
as if it had formed a solid plane upon which a man might 
walk. Major Sanders describes it as a " continuous living 
fringe of flame." From my own position near the gin 
house I saw this fire ; I also saw General Casement along 
his line shouting to his men. With such a commander 
they were invincible. Reilly's and Strickland's men were 
standing against the parapet, breathlessly and silently 
waiting until Lane's and Conrad's men could run in. Be- 
yond the Columbia Pike, where Moore's brigade joined on 
to the Fourth Corps, an explosion of musketry greeted the 
Confederates advancing over the#hill as Bate's division ca- 
reered in past the Bostwick House. 

It was at that moment that the field presented the 
finest possible spectacle of all that is grand, and also ap- 
palling, in a great battle. Animated by the apparent suc- 
cess in the center, and by the example of scores of mounted 
leaders, the Confederate center, led by Cleburne and Brown, 
rushed forward, close following the brigades of Lane and 
Conrad. Hundreds were killed, wounded, and captured. 
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The others hurried up the pike, and on either side of it, 
over the open ground. 

Of course, the cocked and loaded muskets of Reilly^e 
and Strickland's brigades, in the Federal center, could not 
be fired, for a blue screen interposed between them and the 
approaching enemy. Here it was that the break occurred. 
The inrufthing Federals confused and bore back the line in 
the works. General Cox says : " Our own men in the line 
along the center were restrained from firing, in order not 
to injure those who were retiring, and the enemy were 
thus enabled to come up to the breastworks, without suf- 
fering loss, or being seriously exposed to fire. Immediately 
upon the pike the crowd of retreating troops and the ad- 
vancing enemy overwhelmed the men at the breastworks 
there, and a portion of the right of Reilly's brigade, and 
most of Strickland's, broke from the line." 

Had it not been for the shield aflTorded to the Confed- 
erates by Lane's and Conrad's men, as they ran in, the 
center would have stood as solid as the right and left, and 
Hood's columns would have gone down around the whole 
front, like broken waves against a rock. 

But Lane's and Conrad's men, pouring over the works, 
necessarily caused a confusion, and all gave back together. 
For a moment victory crowned the Confederate banners. 
They rushed into the break, seized the loaded cannon sta- 
tioned there, and essayed to use them, but could not, as 
they had no primers. 

General Cox, as before stated, having hurried to the 
center, appeared at this critical moment at the point of 
danger in the midst of the* confusion on the east side of the 
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Columbia Pike. Mounted on a splendid horse, he plunged 
into the wavering troops of Reilly's line between the gin 
house and the pike. The nearest reserves were the Twelfth 
and Sixteenth Kentucky, and Eighth Tennessee, compris- 
ing Reilly's second line. They were standing only forty or 
fifty yards to the rear, ready to go where needed. I well 
remember General Cox's appearance at this instant. No 
finer picture could be painted of a commander in battle, 
rallying the breaking line, and calling to the reserves. The 
value of a commander's appearance was never more con- 
spicuously displayed in any battle. The sudden confusion 
was distinctly seen by every man in Eeilly's second line. 
Every man also saw General Cox. Had they not been ex- 
perienced troops they might have hesitated, but the emer- 
gency was to them like a spark to powder. Taking orders 
through the air from the waving sword of their general, 
they sprang forward. They needed no other command. 
Their impulse was to rush to the place where they saw 
their commander, and the impulse was obeyed. As they 
rushed up the sloping ground to the works, they rallied 
the retreating men, and altogether a sweeping dash like a 
rebound struck the partially captured parapet. All who had 
passed over were made prisoners. General Cox, who a mo- 
ment before had been in the utmost peril personally, now 
saw the line before him occupied by a bold and resolute 
force which he knew could hold it, and without pausing an 
instant he hurried across to the 'west side of the Columbia 
Pike to the scene of danger there. Before describing that 
scene, however, it is well to complete the description of 
what occurred on the east side. 
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As Reilly's second line struck the breastworkb, there 
was a burst of musketry, which stunned and reeled back 
the Confederates, just mounting them. Two companies 
of the Twelfth Kentucky were armed with Colt's revolv- 
ing rifles. In this close grapple, a hundred men so armed 
were equal to five hundred ordinary muskets. Each mo- 
ment, too, the Federal line became stronger and stronger, 
by reason of the rally of those who had at first given 
back. With a suddenness which time can hardly measure, 
it became double in strength to an ordinary battle line. 
Those who stood against the parapet fired the muskets 
loaded by those who were behind them. Under such a 
fire poured into the dense ranks immediately outside the 
works, the enemy would have been instantly swept away, 
had they not been concentrated upon the Federal center 
in enormous masses. The nature of the position had 
caused the Confederate forces to converge as they ad- 
vanced, so that, when they actually stormed the line, 
their brigades and divisions had obliqued in upon each 
other, until the weight of the assault was multiplied into 
a power which proved well-nigh resistless. The artillery 
in the line played incessantly, hurling double charges of 
grape over the field. From Casement and Stiles to the 
left, there was an unabated roar of musketry, which now 
was continued with intensified fury along Reilly's line up 
to the pike, and swelled with terrific grandeur along the 
front all the way to Carter's Creek Pike. Along Reilly's 
line, it was a desperate, hand-to-hand confiict. Some- 
times, it seemed that the masses of the assailants would 
overwhelm all opposition. The struggle was across and 
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over the breastworks. The standards of both armies 
were upon them at the same time. Muskets flashed in 
men's faces. Oflicers fought with the men, musket in 
hand. The Confederates were at a disadvantage, on ac- 
count of the ditch outside the works, which they could 
not cross under the blinding storm of lead. Bewildered 
and confused, they, who had a moment before shouted the 
cry of victory, could now only receive death and destruc- 
tion in the most appalling form. 

In this immediate front, the Confederate loss was 
heavier than at any other point. An angle in the line 
near the gin-house gave a partially enfilading tire, which 
mowed through Cleburne's men on the east of the pike, 
and struck Brown's on the west. Major Sanders says 
Brown was *' subjected to a cross-fire from the angle in 
the intrenchment line immediately west of the gin-house." 
It was on this front that Cleburne fell, almost up to the 
works ; also, Cranberry and Quarles. The ditch outside 
the works was filled with killed and wounded men. Con- 
federate oflicers, among them Major Sanders and Captain 
W. 0. Dodd, who witnessed their removal the next morn- 
ing, have stated that in places they were piled five deep. 
In the Federal line, the loss was comparatively small, by 
reason of the protection of the works. Colonel White, of 
the Sixteenth Kentucky, was severely wounded in the 
face, but, with a bloody bandage around his head, he 
stayed with his men to the last. 

The following extracts from official reports confirm 
what has been said. 
6 
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Colonel Rousseau, Twelfth Kentucky, says: "I had 
my men in readiness to move to any point the instant I 
should receive orders. After remaining in this position a 
very short period, I observed the line of works at and 
near the old cotton gin, in the angle of the line, being 
abandoned by our own troops. Seeing the danger, and 
well knowing the disastrous consequences w^hich would fol- 
low if the enemy should gain the works at that point, I 
ordered my regiment, on my own responsibility, forward 
to the works. Upon our arrival at that point, I found a 
suflBcient extent of the line abandoned in which to throw 
my entire regimcTit. The enemy had possession of the 
outside of the works, their officers calling to them to hold 
the works, that they had them if they knew it. Their 
colors were planted on our works, and a number of men 
had gained the top and fired down into our ranks. Bayo- 
nets and clubbed muskets were used. After a severe 
struggle, we gave the enemy a check, and our line was 
becoming stronger every moment, by the return of the 
men who had first abandoned the works." 

Colonel J. S. White, Sixteenth Kentucky, says: 
" This regiment arrived at Franklin at twelve o'clock, 
and went into position on the east side of the Columbia 
Pike, with its right resting on the same. I remained 
quiet, until, observing a portion of the line in my front 
give way, I ordered my regiment to charge the enemy 
who were occupying the works, which it did, engaging 
them in hand-to-hand conflict, which lasted about forty 
minutes. I succeeded in driving them beyond the works, 
inflicting a heavy loss." 
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Captain Thos. Bible, Eighth Tennessee, says : " The 
rebels burst in upon our center, driving before them Wag- 
ner's command of our outposts, which passed through 
our brigade. In passing through our front line, the troops 
gave way, and all came rushing back upon us. "We, the 
reserves, were forwarded to fill the gap, and the order was 
obeyed." 

General Reilly says: "About 4:30 p. m., the enemy 
were discovered approaching in strong force upon a por- 
tion of the Fourth Corps in front (Lane and Conrad's bri- 
gades). These troops remained until the enemy were in 
such close proximity to them before they retired that the 
enemy's heavy assaulting columns pushed them back rap- 
idly over our line of works. The enemy followed closely 
and determinedly. The oflBcers of my command, and 
myself, were doing our utmost to prevent our men from 
firing until all of our men could succeed in getting into 
the works. This, with the enemy pushing close after, and 
in some cases with our own men, caused a momentary 
abandonment of the line by a portion of the right of the 
brigade. The line was rapidly rallied by their officers, 
and, with the assistance of the Sixteenth Kentucky, at 
this moment led by Lieutenant-Colonel White, who, seeing 
and appreciating the disaster that would be caused if our 
line should be broken, gallantly ordered and led his regi- 
ment forward to the breach before orders to that eflfect 
could reach him. That portion of the enemy who had 
gained the inside of our works were either killed or taken 
prisoners. 

" The enemy made continuous assaults upon the line, 
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but were each time repulsed with fearful slaughter. Ev- 
ery inch of the works was held, both inside and outside, 
until the brigade was ordered to fall back (or withdrew 
that night). The One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, Colonel McCoy, was ordered up, or, 
at least, came up, and gallantly and nobly mingled with 
our men in rear of the works during the remainder of the 
fight. The Forty-fourth Illinois Infantry, Colonel Rus- 
sell, was ordered up, and right nobly did they come and 
render valuable service. The Twelfth Kentucky Veteran 
Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Rousseau, in reserve in rear 
of the One Hundred and Fourth Ohio, pushed forward to 
the works, and did valuable service." 

Thus, the part of the broken line, which extended 
from the Columbia Pike eastwardly to the gin house, was 
re-taken, and held. 

I will now describe what occurred where the line was 
broken, on the other side of the Columbia Pike, where 
Strickland's brigade was posted. It is necessary, to a 
clear understanding of this critical situation, to explain 
that a little distance behind the line of breastworks an in- 
terior line or retrenchment, about twenty yards long, had 
been built across the Columbia Pike. The out-buildings 
of the Carter dwelling, and the fence of the yard, were 
just sixty yards back from the breastworks, and were on 
the west side of the pike. 

Strickland had two regiments on the main line, and 
two in reserve. Over his front the inrushing tide of 
Lane's and Conrad's brigades also came. No fire could be 
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opened upon the exultant Confederates who were follow- 
ing them, and, as the Confederate mass came over the 
works, Strickland's front line was borne back upon his 
reserve. At this moment, as we have seen, General Cox 
was on the other side of the pike, and the rally of Strick- 
land's men was not quite equal in quickness to those of 
Reilly's brigade. But Strickland, though forced from his 
front line, was by no means demoralized or disorganized. 
His men were veterans, and had measured arms with this 
same enemy on many a field. 

The front regiments, massing with the two in reserve, 
stopped at the interior line, or retrenchment, and at the 
out-buildings, and along the yard fence. On that new line 
they rallied, and there they stood. Beyond that they 
could not be forced, and there they fought throughout the 
battle. Their division commander was General Thos. H. 
Ruger, a cool, experienced, and gallant officer, who had 
served in the Army of the Potomac, and commanded a di- 
vision in the battle of Gettysburg. He, as before stated, 
was with his division. With Strickland's men were those 
of Lane's and Conrad's brigade, which were rallied. As 
Ruger and Strickland, and other brave officers, upon whom 
so much depended, were rallying on the new line. Colonel 
Opdycke came hurryiiig up the pike with his brigade. 
With him was the staff officer whom General Cox had sent 
to order his advance. As Opdycke came up, he was met 
by General Cox himself, who had a moment before left 
Reilly's front, and he directed Opdycke to fight his men 
on the new line, which was that instant steadying into 
shape. At the same time. General Stanley reached the 
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front, he having started from the ottier side of the river at 
the first sound of the Confederate advance. 

In the momentary confusion which had occurred, Gen- 
eral Gordon, leading the van of the Confederates, passed 
too far within, and, having forced his way beyond the 
newly forming line, found the gap closed up behind him, 
and he and his men became prisoners. His men were for 
an instant in possession of two batteries, from which the 
gunners had given back, and they turned them to enfilade 
Reilly, but having no primers they could not fire the 
pieces. 

The Confederates had seen the advance of Opdycke's 
brigade, and they regarded it as a much heavier reinforce- 
ment. Their exultation gave way to a consciousness that 
a deadly fight was on hand, while the rally of the Federals 
increased confidence on their part from moment to moment. 
Under the eye of their gallant and experienced officers 
all the harmful results of the break quickly passed away. 
Opdycke's men closed in with Strickland's, and all to- 
gether they formed the new line, which was held against 
every eftbrt made to carry it. The two batteries which 
had for a moment been in the enemy's hands were retaken, 
and they opened with terrific rapidity and deadly efifect, 
sweeping the front with grape and canister. 

But the masses of Confederate forces which had fal- 
len upon this key point of the Federal position proved 
strong enough to hold a portion of the line of breastworks 
from which Strickland's men had been forced. With all 
the heroic efforts of all the troops which could be crowded 
to the center the front line could not be entirely recovered. 
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But it was hard for the Confederates to realize that 
victory was snatched from their grasp. With more than a 
regimental front of the line of defense in their possession, 
and held by the concentrated strength of a powerful di- 
vision, the determination to complete the work of pene- 
trating the Federal center was only thwarted by the most 
stubborn and resolute fighting on the new line. They 
strove with the most desperate fury to break through 
the new line. They crowded over the parapet, and rushed 
forward with a frenzy that seemed resistless, but only to 
fall under an intolerable fire, or be driven back. On good 
authority it may be stated that fourteen separate charges 
were made. Colonel Carter, who gives an excellent ac- 
count of this part of the battle, says there were not less 
than twelve. But all eftbrts were in vain. In the midst 
of the fighting the Federals barricaded and strengthened 
their new line as best they could, gaining strength every 
moment by the rally of every available man, including a 
large number of Lane's and Conrad's men. 

The buildings still show by marks of thousands of 
bullets how desperate the struggle was. The ground be- 
tween the new line and the one taken was covered with 
the slain of both sides. 

As the fighting raged, with mutual desperation, Gen- 
eral Cox sent to Stiles's brigade on the left for a regiment 
to come to the aid of the center. The One Hundred and 
Twelfth Illinois was dispatched by Colonel Stiles. Gen- 
eral Cox says in his official report : " It was led forward 
very gallantly by Lieutenant-Colonel Bond, who was 
wounded in the advance." 
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He also ordered up the One Hundred and Seventy- 
fifth Ohio, a new regiment, which had been placed in re- 
serve, and he says, in his report : " It advanced with the 
rest of the supporting troops, and did good service, be- 
having with great steadiness and courage." He also sent 
to General Kimball for a regiment, and the One Hundred 
and First Ohio, under Colonel McDonald, hurried to the 
center, and added its strength to the hard pressed defend- 
ers of the position. General Kimball says in his official 
report : " General Cox, commanding the Twenty-third 
Army Corps, calling upon me for a regiment to reinforce 
the Second Division of that corps, I detached the One 
Hundred and First Ohio, Lieutenant-Colonel McDonald 
commanding, and ordered him to report to General 
Ruger." 

General Cox, seizing, as he thought, an opportune mo- 
ment, put forward the One Hundred and Twelfth Illinois, 
to lead a determined effort to regain the fragment of the 
main line in possession of the enemy. It was to charge 
across the open space, and be followed up by the other 
troops, but the gallant regiment was driven back with 
heavy loss. 

The Confederate troops contending with such persist- 
ent fury to complete the capture of this key point of the 
Federal position were those of Brown's division. Brown 
himself was disabled by a wound. Two of his brigade 
commanders. Gist and Strahl, were killed. Carter was 
wounded and Gordon was captured. With division and 
brigade commanders all lost, and a fearful destruction of 
regimental commanders and other officers, as well as men, 
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the division was well nigh destroyed. Had it not been 
reinforced, Cox would have certainly succeeded in regain- 
ing the whole of the front line. Darkness and a dense 
smoke had suddenly come over the scene. Every moment 
Hood's anguish was intensilied by the unceasing and un- 
abating roar of the conflict. General S. D. Lee had 
galloped to his headquarters, having hurried up from 
Columbia in advance of his corps. Hood sent him for- 
ward to find Johnson's division and put it in the fight. 
With the utmost promptness he did so, and this fresh di- 
vision advanced to the support of Brown's shattered bri- 
gades. It made its way through the darkness, guided by 
the terrific explosions of musketry and artillery, and 
charged impetuously upon the line which had wrought 
such fearful havoc upon the division of Brown. The bri- 
gades of Sharp and Brantly (Mississippians) atid of Deas 
(Alabamians) particularly distinguished themselves. But 
they not only encountered the fire in front, but came un- 
der that same terrible cross fire which flashed from the 
angle near the gin house — which Lee, in his report, calls 
an " enfilade fire." He says his noble troops " never fal- 
tered in this terrible night struggle." He also says, " I 
have never seen greater evidences of gallantry than was 
displayed by this division, under command of that ad- 
mirable and gallant soldier, Major-General Edward John- 
son." General Manigault and Colonel Davis fell, desper- 
ately wounded, and Colonel Shaw was killed. The loss in 
the division was twenty per cent of its force. 

The failure of this assault seemed to satisfy the Con- 
federates that all hope of carrying the Federal position 
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must be relinquished, though the contending forces re- 
mained so close to each other that angry firing continued 
some time after the cessation of the charges. 

We have now seen how the fighting raged all around 
the front from the Federal left to the Carter's Creek Pike, 
and how the center was broken and the break restored. 
General Cox, in his oflScial report, states with perfect 
clearness and accuracy the feature of the break on both 
sides of the Columbia Pike. 

The fighting west of the Carter's Creek Pike, where 
Kimball's division was posted, was not so severe. General 
Bate's division was the extreme left of the Confederate 
infantry, and he says he moved with his " left extending 
to the Carter's Creek Pike." General Kimball says: 
" My left (the Third) brigade, Brigadier-General Gross 
commanding, resting on the Carter's Creek Pike." 

The assault fell chiefly upon the troops of the Twenty- 
third Corps, which filled the line all the way from the 
Carter's Creek Pike to the river above town. Though, of 
course, as we have seen, the two Fourth Corps brigades of 
Lane and Conrad received the first shock, and afterward 
aided on the line. And Opdycke's brigade of the Fourth 
Corps rendered its splendid service, as did also the One 
Hundred and First Ohio. The strength of the Twenty- 
third Corps in the lines that day was less than nine thou- 
sand, one of its brigades being absent, as has been men- 
tioned. 

The assault was made, according to Hood's own ac- 
count, with twenty-two thousand men ; seven divisions, 
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consisting of eighteen brigades, fell upon and contended 
with six brigades. Reilly's, Casement's, and Stiles's bri- 
gades held the line from the Columbia pike eastward to 
the river. Upon them fell the divisions of Cleburne, 
French, Walthall, and Loring. West of the Columbia 
Pike the divisions of Brown and Bate, aided by Johnson's 
divisions after dark, fell principally upon Strickland and 
upon Moore. The superiority of the Federal artillery did 
much to overcome their disparity in numbers. If the 
Confederate batteries had arrived in time to pour in their 
shells upon the Federal lines, the grand assault might have 
been successful, and this proves the wisdom of Schofield's 
management in holding on so resolutely at Columbia. It 
must be remembered that Hood had a heavy supply of ar- 
tillery (twenty-seven batteries). In his report after the 
battle of Nashville, he states that although he lost fifty 
guns at Nashville, his army was still well furnished with 
artillery. General Hood claimed that he did not use ar- 
tillery at all, but the proofs that he had two batteries and 
used them are incontestable. 

One of these batteries (Guibor's) advanced with Stew- 
art's Corps and the other with Cheatham's. General Cox 
witnessed the advance of Guibor's guns, as he states in 
his report. General Bate says, in his oflScial report : "A 
battery under the conduct of Colonel Prestman partici- 
pated most gallantly in the tight, first occupying a position 
near the house oi* Mr. Bostwick, and then was sent up the 
turnpike, close to the enemy's works, and engaged that 
battery of the enemy on our immediate front." 

The marks of cannon shot are still in Carter's house. 
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A Confederate shell exploded near General Cox and his 
staff, and gave rise to the rumor, which ran along the lines 
in the midst of the tight, that General Cox's chief of staff, 
Colonel Theo. Cox, had been killed by an exploding shell. 
The Confederate loss in this dreadful battle can be es- 
timated from data given. There is good authority for 
stating the killed at one thousand seven hundred and fifty. 
The usual proportion of killed and wounded is four or five 
to one. This would make the killed and wounded not less 
than seven or eight thousand. The attacking force num- 
bered full twenty thousand. A loss of eight thousand 
would be forty per cent. Major Sanders, in his Bivouac 
article, places the loss of Sear's and CockrelFs brigades 
of French's division at sixty-five per cent. 'Johnson's di- 
vision, which did not become engaged until after dark, lost 
twenty per cent. It is but reasonable to conclude that the 
losses in Brown's and Cleburne's and Walthall's divisions, 
which fought in the center from the beginning to the end, 
must have been fully twice as great as Johnson's, and that 
Bate on the Confederate left and Loringon the right, must 
have lost much more heavily than Johnson. The loss of 
oflicers w%is especially great, and it shows their personal 
gallantry in leading their men. One major-general was 
killed, and one prostrated on the field with wounds. Four 
brigadier-generals were killed, and six wounded, and one 
captured within the Federal lines. More than thirty col- 
onels and lieutenant-colonels were killed and wounded. 
This sho\vs the enormous loss Hood suffered, and justified 
the strong expressions of General Beauregard on the sub- 
ject, and the profound sensation made by the battle on the 
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Confederate government. General Beauregard, who had 
charge of the Confederate forces in the West, said, in the 
report made January 9, 1865 : " It is clear to my mind, 
that after the great loss of life at Franklin, the army was 
no longer in a condition to make a successful attack on 
Nashville." 

In a later report, he spoke of the " unhappy day," and 
the "great loss and waste of life at Franklin." 

Hood's loss was, indeed, more than one-third of the 
attacking force. The Federal loss was much smaller, be- 
ing one thousand two hundred and twenty-two killed and 
wounded. 

The magnitude of the Confederate loss will be better 
understood by comparison with other great engagements. 
At Shiloh the Federals killed were one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-five ; wounded, seven thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two. The Federals killed at Antietam 
were two thousand and ten ; wounded, nine thousand four 
hundred and sixteen. The Federals killed at Fredericks- 
burg were one thousand one hundred and eighty; 
w^ounded, nine thousand and twenty-eight. At Stone 
River, one thousand five hundred and thirty-three killed ; 
seven thousand two hundred and forty-five wounded. At 
Chancellorsville, one thousand five hundred and twelve 
killed; nine thousand five hundred and eighteen wounded. 
At Chickamauga, one thousand six hundred and forty-four 
killed ; nine thousand two hundred and sixty-two 
wounded. 

One of the features of this battle was the enormous 
expenditure of ammunition in the short time of its dura- 
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tion. The ammunition trains of the Twenty-third Corps 
hjad been taken across the river, as was also the artillery 
which belonged to that corps. Therefore, the Twenty- 
third Corps was supplied with cartridges from the Fourth 
Corps trains, and the Fourth Corps artillery was stationed 
in the line of defense. These facts are mentioned in Gen- 
eral Stanley's official report, and he says: ^'One hundred 
wagon loads of ammunition, artillery and musket cartridges^ 
were expended in this short battle.'^ 

The expenditure of so much ammunition produced a 
dense smoke, which hung over the field, and brought on 
sudden darkness, like an eclipse. So noticeable was this 
phenomenon, it is mentioned in all the official reports. 

General Cox says : *' The condition of the atmos- 
phere was such that the smoke settled upon the field 
without drifting off, and, after the first half hour's fight- 
ing, it became impossible to discern any objett along the 
line a few yards distant." 

It also produced a sound rarely heard in battle. It 
rose in waves above a continuous solid roar, as if the loud, 
grinding din of vast machinery were every few moments 
swelled louder and louder by terriffic and prolonged ex- 
plosions. No troops could live exposed to such a fire. 
In front of the gin house, and to its right and left, at 
the Columbia Pike, and on each side of it, and as far to 
the Federal right as the Carter Creek Pike, a stunned, 
bewildered, powerless mass of human beings struggled 
in vain against the tempest of destruction. Those which 
came up to Strickland's front encountered not only the 
fire before them, but also that from the portion of the 
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line near the gin house, where the angle caused a part 
of the works to face somewhat toward the Columbia 
Pike. From that face there issued the enfilading fire 
across the pike, which, in the estimation of Colonel Car- 
ter, who judged from the appearance of the field the 
next morning, was more destructive than from any other 
part of the line. 

General Stewart, who led the right wing of the Con- 
federates, and whose men encountered the fire from Stiles's 
and Casement's brigades, describes, in his ofliicial report, 
how the ground wa« swept by a terrible cross-fire of ar- 
tillery from the works, and from the opposite bank of the 
Harpeth. He says: "The men, however, pressed forward 
again and again, with dauntless courage, to the ditch 
around the inner main line of works, which they failed 
to carry, but where many of them remained, separated 
from the enemy only by the parapet, until the Federal 
army withdrew. 

Major D. W. Sanders, who served on General French's 
staff, says: "Cheatham's and Stewart's corps, although 
having sustained great losses, yet preserved their moraUy 
promptly re-formed, and renewed the assault. The as- 
saulting divisions concentrated their attack on the center 
and gin house, and stormed the works. The Federal 
troops received the second charge of the assaulting forces 
with steadiness and courage, and delivered their fire with 
a rapidity and destructiveness unparalleled in the history 
of warfare. The fire of small arms and artillery was so in- 
cessant as to cause great clouds of smoke to obscure the 
field, and completely veil the movements of the assaulting 
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Hues, except, when lifted into rifts by the flashing of mus- 
ketry and artillery, could be seen, and only for a mo- 
ment, battle flags waving, and the men in the charging 
lines reeling and falling to the ground, fatally stricken, as 
the dense smoke settled, to be be lifted again and again 
by rapidly successive flashes." 

General Bate, who led the Confederate left, says, in 
his official report : " My right reached the works, and re- 
mained there until morning. The left was driven back." 
The loss of Confederate commanders who led the cen- 
ter was so great that reports are few. Generals Cle- 
burne, Adams, Gist, Strahl, and Granberry were killed; 
Generals Brown, Carter, Manigault, Quarles, Cockrell, and 
Scott were wounded; General Gordon was captured — 
twelve in all. 

General Walthall thus describes the experience of his 
division as it approached the breastworks : '' Terribly torn 
at every step by an oblique fire from a battery advan- 
tageously posted on the enemy's left, no less than by the 
destructive fire in front, the line moved on, and did not 
falter till, just to the right of the pike, it reached the 
abattis fronting the works. Over this no organized force 
could go, and here the main body of my command, both 
front line and reserve, was repulsed in confusion." 

lie says, however, that his men passed the abattis, 
and " numbers of every brigade gained the ditch, and 
there continued the struggle, with but the earthworks 
separating them from the enemy, until late in the night." 

General S. D. Lee says he reached Franklin in per- 
son about four p. m., when Hood " was just about attack- 
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ing the enemy with Stewart's and Cheatham's corps." 
That Hood instructed him " to go forward in person to 
communicate with General Cheatham, and, if necessary, 
to put Johnson's division in the fight (this was the re- 
serve division). I met General Cheatham about dark and 
was informed by him that assistance was needed at once. 
Johnson was at once moved forward to the attack, but, 
owing to the darkness and want of information as to the 
locality, his attack was not felt by the enemy until about 
one hour after dark. This division moved against the 
enemy's breastworks under heavy fire of artillery and 
musketry, gallantly driving the enemy from portions of his 
line." There is error in this, of course, but it shows that 
some of Johnson's men must have passed over the already 
captured portion of the Federal works, and assailed the 
improvised line. General Lee also says: "The dead of 
this division were mostly in the trench and on the 
works." 

In the darkness of the night the battle ended. The 
Confederates desisted, and the Federal line became quiet. 
The fierce crash of musketry and the blasting discharges 
of the cannon ceased. The Federal troops stood along 
their intrenchments waiting, but in silence. In their 
front, and so near that the outstretched hand could al- 
most reach them, were thousands of men in the agonies 
of death. The wail that went up from that field as the 
thunder of the battle ceased can never be forgotten by 
those who heard it, and it was the voice of the blood of 
brothers crying to Heaven from the ground. 
7 
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When it seemed that there would be no further as- 
sault, a skirmish line was sent out. Behind the skirmish 
line many went and gave water from canteens to the 
wounded. Battle flags were also gathered up. But the 
time was brief. Orders came to withdraw from the line& 
and cross the Harpeth. General Cox protested, and de- 
clared he could hold the line. General Schotield compli- 
mented him for the splendid defense he had made, but 
said the orders were peremptory. The troops were 
quietly withdrawn before midnight. A silent rapid march 
brought them to Nashville the next morning, and weary 
with fighting and marching, they bivouacked in the blue 
grass pastures under the guns of Fort Negley. Major 
Pirtle, of General Bate's staff, informs me that when the 
conflict had subsided, he was directed by General Bate to 
report to Ilood that he felt apprehension for his left flank, 
and sadly needed artillery. Major Pirtle rode back two 
miles and found General Hood at his headquarters on the 
turnpike. He made his report, and Hood told him he 
would send a battery to him, adding that at daylight he 
would open on the Federal lines with a hundred guns. 
Major Pirtle rode back, and during the night he ascer- 
tained that the Federals had withdrawn. Before dawn of 
day, he, with a group of officers, rode into the town of 
Franklin. 

But, before Hood ascertained that his enemy was 
gone, he had such of his artillery, as by that time had 
come up from Columbia, too late for the battle, hurried 
into eligible positions, intending to open with all their fury 
as soon as day should dawn, upon the line against which 
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he had wrecked his army. I am informed by Major 
Sanders that a battalion of Hood's artillery, under com- 
mand of Major Hoxton, opened its fire upon Franklin as 
early as three o'clock a. m., and there being no response, 
Hood knew the place was evacuated. The Federal 
soldiers, who at that hour were silently and wearily mak- 
ing their way to Nashville, remember hearing the sound 
of this artillery with a gratified feeling that it came too 
late to harm them or be of any service to Hood. 

November^ 1888. 
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THE BATTLE OF CEDAE CREEK. 

BY MOSES M. GRANGER, 

Late Lieutenaut-Colonel One Hundred and Twen ty -second O. V I.; Brevet Colonel 

U. 8. V. 

" Look ! — up there, general ! " 

" Why, hang the fellow ! he might as well be in my 
camp." 

In the sunny afternoon of September 20, 1864, Gen- 
eral Rickets thus spoke to me, after looking up at the 
rebel signal-man waving his flag on the crest of " Three- 
Top." As we stood on the edge of the woodland on 
"Hupp's Hill,'' on the north-westerly side of the "Valley 
Pike," this signal station seemed " right above " us. As 
the flag-man — far above any range of ball or bullet from 
our bivouac — could, in safety, count us, scan our move- 
ments, and tell of them to Early and his army on " Fish- 
er's Hill," our later thoughts that afternoon asked : " How 
can Sheridan maneuver here ? How can he attack with 
any vantage while that station commands the ground from 
Massanutten to North Mountain?" Full of resource, 
Sheridan found out how to flank Early to such an advan- 
tage that, sundown of the 22d of that September, found 
us eating a hasty supper inside of the works at Fisher's 
Hill, which, with guns and prisoners, we had won that 
afternoon at small loss to us. A few weeks later, that 
same signal station played a great part in prelude to a 
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bloody struggle — The Battle of Cedar Creek — fought on 
October 19, 1864. 

On the previous day, October 18, Major-General John 
B. Gordon and Colonel Hotchkiss, Confederate States 
Army, climbed steep Massanutten, and from that signal 
post, with their field-glasses, studied at leisure the position 
of Sheridan's army. To use Gordon's words, "I could 
distinctly see the red cuffs of the artillery-men. Why ! I 
had so good a view that I could see the sore spots on the 
horses' backs in your camp. In front of the Belle Grove 
mansion, I could see members of Sheridan's staff coming 
and going. I could not imagine a better opportunity for 
making out an enemy's position and strength. I could 
even count the men who were there. The camp was 
splendidly exposed to me. I marked the position of the 
guns, and the pickets walking to and fro, and observed 
where the cavalry was placed." 

Let me try to tell you what he saw. 

He was looking northward. Below him the north 
branch of the Shenandoah, having made a large Z at the 
north-western foot of the mountain, received Cedar Creek 
(which, after many zigzag windings, came in from the 
north-west), and then ran an almost straight course for a 
little more than two miles, north-easterly, passing at the 
foot of each of the three ridges which give the name 
" Three-Top " Mountain. Directly beneath the signal sta- 
tion, were two fords in the river — one, Mclnturft''s, a few 
hundred feet below the mouth of Cedar Creek ; the other, 
Bowman's, a half mile farther down. North of the creek, 
on a round hill, Thoburn's division of Crook's army ot 
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West Virginia lay intrenched; its works facing toward 
the creek and the junction of the creek and river; its 
guns commanding the approaches from two fords of the 
creek. 

Thoburn's left did not extend as far east as the mouth 
of the creek ; the two fords of the river, on which Gordon 
looked down, were out of Thoburn's range. Any force 
crossing at these river fords could at once pass beyond 
Thoburn to the higher ground on his left and rear. The 
only Union troops then east of Thoburn composed Moore's 
brigade of PowelPs division of cavalry, posted at Buck- 
ton's Ford, about two miles and a half to the north-east. 

On the open plateau, a little more than one mile al- 
most due north from Bowman's Ford, stood "a white 
house at the turn of the road." This was Cooley's. To 
it a force crossing at those fords could march "without 
impediment," after driving off, or capturing, the cavalry 
. picket line near the river. Upon a higher hill, north of 
Thoburn, and separated from him by a ravine and long 
slope, was the camp of Crook's second division, then com- 
manded by Colonel Rutherford B. Hayes (since then a 
president of the United States). A Confederate force at 
Cooley's house would be on Hayes' left and rear. Almost 
two miles north of Hayes, was the village of Middletown. 
Through this town came the valley turnpike, which, in- 
clining slightly westward, crossed Cedar Creek about half 
a mile from Hayes's right. A provisional division, under 
Colonel Kitching, lay close in rear of Hayes. About one 
and one-eighth miles (in an air line) from Hayes' right, a 
brook, called by some Meadow Brook, by others, Marsh 
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Run (after a southerly course of several miles, almost par- 
allel with and near to the Valley Pike), curved westward 
and entered Cedar Creek. From this junction. Cedar 
Creek, described in zigzag almost the quarter of a circle 
south-easterly until, as it neared the pike (which is crossed 
about on the line of Hayes' front produced westward), it 
ran south until south of Thoburn's right, and thence al- 
most due east to the Shenandoah. From the Valley Pike, 
at Cedar Creek, to Moore's cavalry brigade, at Buckton 
Ford, was about three and one-half miles in an air line. 
Gordon saw that a force at Cooley's house would be over 
two miles west of Moore, and on the flank and rear of the 
only Union infantry east of the pike ; that if Thoburn should 
be surprisedby a force crossing Cedar Creek in his front, 
the other force going in from Cooley's could, with van- 
tage, engage Hayes and Kitching, and readily gain the 
Valley Pike. 

Seeing these facts, Gordon next, from his lofty post, 
examined the ground west of Hayes. An intrenched line, 
representing almost the quadrant of a circle, and extend- 
ing from the ravine on Hayes' right to the mouth ot 
Marsh Run, was held by the two divisions of the Nine- 
teenth Corps; the lirst resting its right on Marsh Run, the 
second its left on the pike. The greater part of the corps 
artillery was with the Second Division, and so placed as to 
command the road and bridge. In front of the work the 
ground fell abruptly toward the creek, which was nearly 
one hundred and twenty feet below. About one mile a 
little west of north from the pike bridge, stood Belle Grove 
house ; a large residence, then used as the army headquar- 
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ters. It was on an elevated plateau, and about one-fourth 
of a mile west of the pike. Gordon saw that a force at 
Cooley's house would be almost as far north as the right 
of the Nineteenth Corps, and on the left and rear of all 
the Union works. Farther north, beyond Marsh Run, he 
saw the three divisions of the Sixth Corps in bivouac, 
without intrenchments, on a plateau perhaps a little higher 
than that of the Belle Grove house ; the Third Division 
near the mouth of Marsh Run ; on its right rear the First; 
and nearer Middletown the Second. In rear of the Sixth 
Corps, two miles west of north from the right of the Nine- 
teenth Corps, three miles north-west from Cooley's house, 
was encamped Merritt's cavalry division. One mile and a 
half farther west, and a little north, lay Custer's division 
of cavalry, watching the fords where the " Back " Road 
and the " Mine-bank " Road crossed Cedar Creek. It was 
five miles, in an air line, from Custer's camp to Cedar 
Creek ; but the waters of the creek traveled well nigh fif- 
teen miles in going from Custer's right to Thoburn's left. 
A line drawn from Custer's camp, due east, to the Valley 
Pike, would cross that road about three-eighths of a mile 
north of the north end of Middletown, almost three miles 
north from the pike bridge of Cedar Creek, about two 
miles north from Belle Grove house. A road called the 
" Old Forge Road," passed from west to east near Custer's 
camp, and crossed the pike, at a right angle, at, or very 
near, the north end of Middletown. As Gordon said that 
he could *' count the men," he knew that our forces were 
about as follows : 
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At Buckton Ford, Moore's cavalry, about 600 

In Thoburn's division, near mouth of Cedar Creek, 

about 3,000 

In Hayes' division, nearly a mile north of Tho- 

burn, about 3,200 

In Kitcjiing's division, north and west of Hayes, 

about 1,500 

Between the turnpike and mouth of Marsh Run, 

Nineteenth Corps, about 10,500 

In bivouac north of Marsh Run, Sixth Corps, 

about 10,000 

A mile and a half north of Marsh Run, Merritt's 

cavalry, about.. 2,000 

A mile and a half west from Merritt, Custer's cav- 
alry, about 2,000 

Beyond Gordon's view, near Front Royal, Powell's 

cavalry, about. 1,400 

No reports of the precise " effective present," of either 
army, for October 19, 1864, exist. After a careful exam- 
ination of returns made at previous dates, I feel almost 
sure that the round numbers stated above exceed, in each 
case, the actual " effective present " that day. 

Knowing the ground, the positions and the approxi- 
mate strength of the several fragments of the National 
army, Gordon had all the data necessary to formulate a 
plan for its defeat. Probably no other general ever pos- 
sessed so great an advantage. Beyond the right of the 
Nineteenth Corps, the extremely zigzag course of Cedar 
Creek, and its steep banks, made it impracticable (as part 
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of a plan wherein surprise was essential to success) to 
move an attacking force to the plateau on the Union right 
and rear, in any order likely to command success. More- 
over, he saw that flank guarded by forces whose strength 
and position told him that attack in that direction was ap- 
prehended and prepared for. 

Obeying the maxim, " Never do what your enemy ex- 
pects," Qordon planned a movement, on and around the 
National left. The Shenandoah, by a last curve to south 
before receiving Cedar Creek, came close to the abrupt 
foot-slope of that peak of Massanutten on which Gordon 
stood. The narrow space allowed passage only to the 
Manassas Gap railway. It seemed impossible to move an 
army on such a route, while a vigilant enemy was posted 
so close to the other bank of the stream. The ordinary 
sounds of movement would betray it to hostile pickets, 
long before his head of column could gain the nearest ford. 
Gordon did not hesitate because of difliculfy. Through 
the kindness of Captain John M. Williams, One Hundred 
and Twenty-second Ohio, I am able to give you Gordon's 
thoughts, plan, and movements as they have been stated 
by himself. After telling of his inspection of the position 
he said : ** It flashed upon me instantly, that the expecta- 
tion of General Sheridan was that we would attack him 
on his right, which was the only place supposed possible 
for the advance of any army. His left was protected by 
the Shenandoah ; at this point the mountain was very pre- 
cipitous, and the river ran around it. There was no road 
at all, and the point was guarded only by a mere cavalry 
picket. I saw our opportunity in an instant ; and I told 
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the officers present that, if General Early would permit me 
to move my corps (I was then commanding Ewell's corps) 
down to this point, I could get around the mountain. 

" Both sides believed this was impossible, but I felt 
sure that it could be done. My plan was to dismount 
our cavalry, attack Sheridan's cavalry when dismounted, 
and keep them from moving. I knew that if we could do 
this ve would gain a great victory. 

" There was a back road running from our position on 
Fisher's Hill to the Federal right, where the cavalry was 
posted. I expected to deceive the Federals by Rosser's at- 
tack. It would be dark still, and they could not distin- 
guish our dismounted cavalry from infantry, and would 
believe that our main attack was there on their right. 
This would leave us free to operate around their left. 

" The plan was submitted, talked over, and finally sub- 
stantially agreed upon. I took my command, having or- 
dered them to leave their canteens, sabers, and every thing 
that could make a noise behind. I knew that our only 
dependence was in absolute secrecy and in a complete sur- 
prise. After inspecting things with my staff, I found I could 
get my men around the mountain by putting them in single 
file ; I discovered still another place where the horses could 
be led, although this venture would be exceedingly dan- 
gerous. Still, the expedition was essentially one of great 
peril^ and more or less danger was of little consequence. 

" Early in the night I began to move my men around 
the mountain. My object was to have them all ready for 
an attack before daylight in the morning. The movement 
took all night. All through the hours of darkness the 
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silent figures moved to their position near the sleeping 
enemy. An entire brigade of cavalry was moved in this 
way, and reached the point in about one and a half hours 
in advance of the infantry. I instructed the cavalry that 
as soon as I got ready to move, they were to proceed in 
my front, rush across the river, open on the cavalry 
pickets, and capture them, if possible. If they could not 
do this, they were to put their horses to full speed, ride 
right through the Federal camp, firing their pistols to the 
right and to the left as they passed through, and make 
directly for Sheridan's headquarters and capture him. 

*'At that time I did not know that Sheridan was ab- 
sent and Wright in command. I had selected his house 
from the flags which floated from it, and the couriers who 
were constantly going in and out. 

" On the morning of the 19th, just before daylight, we 
fired three or four shots. Away the Federal pickets went 
with our cavalry brigade after them. I rushed across, 
wading the river, with my whole corps of infantry. 
We went with a rush and double quick. Before starting 
I had selected the house on the road at which the head 
of my column should stop. 

" It was a white house at the turn of the road, farther 
down toward the river, and was on the flank of the ene- 
my's line. As soon as I got there I wae in position, and 
I had nothing to do but to close up in front and move^" 

The "white house" was " Cooley's." Gordon's 
column included Payne's brigade of cavalry, and his own 
division of infantry and those of Ramseur and Pegram. 
It was to cross the Shenandoah at Mclnturft*'s and Bow- 
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man's fords and assemble near the Cooley house. The 
tasks assigned to the remainder of Early's army were as 
follows : 

Rosser, with his own brigade and Wickham's, riding 
along the " Back Road," was to cross Cedar Creek and, at 
five A. M., attack Custer. The infantry division of Wharton 
was to march over Hupp's Hill by the Valley Pike, and 
occupy before day-break a position as near to the Cedar 
Creek bridge as he could gain without alarming the Union 
troops. Kershaw's division was ordered to place itself 
near to Cedar Creek on Thoburn's front. 

The artillery, which could not move along, the . pike 
without such noise as would betray the plan, was massed 
at Fisher's Hill, under orders to gallop to Hupp's Hill as 
soon as the time for the infantry attack should arrive. 
Lomax, with his cavalry division, was expected to drive 
Powell out of the way; to come in upon the right of 
Gordon and seize the Valley Pike toward Newtown. 

My quotation from Gordon has related the move- 
ments of his column to Cooley's house. About one 
o'clock in the moniing of the 19th, Early started from 
Fisher's Hill with the divisions of Kershaw and Wharton. 
With Kershaw he turned to the right, in Strasburg, and 
passing east of Hupp's Hill, and along a dirt road, " came 
in sight of the Union fires at 3:30 o'clock." " The moon 
(wrote Early) was now shining, and we could see the 
camps." In the quiet moonlight. Early further examined 
the position and approaches, and pointed out to Kershaw 
how and where his attack should be made. He was in- 
structed to " cross his division over the creek as quietly as 
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possible, and to form it into column of brigades as he did 
so, and advance in that manner against the enemy's left 
breastwork." With all preparations completed, they 
awaited the signal for attack which Gordon's rifles would 
sound, and while the moon went down, a thick fog rose 
and shrouded all in gloom. 

Wharton had followed the pike over Hupp's Hill, and, 
undetected by any Union watcher, stationed his brigades 
as near the bridge as prudence permitted him. On Early's 
side every preparation had been successfully completed as 
planned. 

Meanwhile some circumstances and occurrences within 
the Union lines had contributed to facilitate this success. 
On the 18th, while Gordon was looking down from " Three- 
Top," Harris's brigade of Crook's corps made a recon- 
naissance to Hupp's Hill, examined the ground (on which, 
in the affair of October 13th, Gordon had severely handled 
the brigades of Wells and Harris) and found no enemy. 
Returning, Harris reported of the enemy "that nothing 
was to be found in his old camp, and that he had doubt- 
less retreated up the valley." Sheridan was in Winches- 
ter en route from a conference to which Stanton and Hal- 
leck had called him. Wright commanded our army. To 
him, about 9 p. m.. Crook told Harris' report. Ever vigi- 
lant, Wright made orders for two reconnaissances to start 
" at daylight in the morning, or as soon thereafter as the 
fog will permit of objects being clearly distinguished, to 
ascertain if the enemy is still in the lines of Fisher's Hill 
in force, and the general desires the troops pushed far enoxigh 
to the front to accomplish this object J^ 
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This last clause of the order significantly shows that 
Wright thought Harris had not gone far enough to warrant 
his report *' that the enemy had doubtless retreated up the 
valley." But while the general was not deceived by this 
report, Crook's men had learned from their comrades of 
Harris' brigade, that "the rebels have gone up the val- 
ley," and like the men of the Thirty-fourth Massachusetts, 
in Thoburn's division, " all slept in confidence and secur- 
ity." The infantry brigade detailed for the reconnaissance 
of the 19th was the Second Brigade, Second Division, 
Nineteenth Corps. This force lay in front of the ground 
from which Wharton was that morning to assault its 
works. The other reconnaissance was to be made from 
Custer's camp along the Back Road. 

Thus it happened that Thoburn's division, whose 
flank was to be turned by Gordon, while Kershaw was to 
rush over its front, was protected only by its picket line 
along the creek, where the sentries of the Fifth New 
York Heavy Artillery and the Thirty-Fourth Ohio were 
enveloped in the fog. As the dawn approached, a wakeful, 
hopeful veteran army, stood ready for a quick rush upon 
enemies wrapt in the deep sleep that makes the last hours 
of night so full of refreshing rest for " tired nature." 

Between Kershaw awake and Thoburn asleep, a small 
battalion and a depleted regiment, in a slender picket line, 
amid such a fog, could not prevent surprise. 

At the first glimpse of dawn Payne's cavalry dashed 
across Mclnturft''s and Bowman's Fords, and drove off all 
of Moore's pickets, except the few killed or captured. 
Gordon with his infantry rapidly followed and pushed 
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toward the Cooley house. The shots at Moore's pickets 
gave signal to Kershaw. His division rushed across the 
creek, capturing, en route, Lieutenant-Colonel Luther Fur- 
ney, of the Thirty-fourth Ohio, and eighteen of his men, 
killing two, and wounding twelve others. This firing 
aroused Thoburn and his division, but Kershaw's men 
were climbing the intrenchment before even an attempt 
to form the line could be made. The surprised division 
could make no useful contest there, and, therefore, each 
man made as good a retreat as was practicable, firing as 
chance occurred. 

Thoburn fell while bravely striving to check the ad- 
vancing foe. The seven guns were seized before their 
gunners could fire a shot, and were turned against the 
troops for whose protection they had been planted. 

On the higher ground in rear of Thoburn, Hayes and 
Kitching, with the coolness of veterans, formed hurried 
lines, against which Kershaw made ready to press his eager 
regiments, while Early rode back to Hupp's Hill to hasten 
Wharton and the artillery, which was already on the gallop 
through Strasburg. 

Pursuant to the order for his reconnaissance. Colonel 
Molineux had "caused breakfast to be prepared" (for 
his brigade) "at an early hour, and at the appointed 
time " (they) " were in line awaiting orders. At about 
5:40 A. M." he heard the heavy firing to his left in the camp 
of Thoburn. He at once placed his command in rifle-pits, 
and threw sharp-shooters to his front. By this time Emory's 
first order came to him, and under it Molineux sent the 
Twenty-third Iowa and the Third Massachusetts dis- 
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mounted cavalry to support the battery, which "com- 
manded the pike and the ground about the main bridge." 
Meanwhile Wright and Crook, who had hurried out at 
the first alarm, were trying to form a line eastward of the 
pike, of which Hayes and Etching were the main-stay, in 
order to retain control of our communications. 

Although Wharton opened with shell on Molineux 
by the time his two regiments had moved to his left, it 
would have been practicable for the Nineteenth Corps 
alone to hold off and repulse Early and Wharton ; and for 
Wright to so strengthen Hayes and Kitching with Getty's 
Second Division of the Sixth Corps, that Kershaw could 
have been driven south of the /creek. 

But Gordon had collected his three divisions near the 
Cooley house, and, having there adjusted his lines, now 
came pressing westward, full upon the flank and rear of 
Hayes and Kitching; picking up many prisoners from 
Thoburn's scattered brigades, and threatening to inclose 
the Nineteenth Corps between Gordon's three divisions 
and those of Kershaw and Wharton. A glance at the map 
will plainly tell even an A B C soldier that, under the then 
conditions, the place for the National battle line was north 
of Middletown ; that the sole purpose of any fighting to 
be done south of that village should be to cover the with- 
drawal of so much of the artillery and trains as could be 
dragged from capture, and give time for troops to move 
to, and form on, the intended line. 

From General Wright down to the rifle bearers, all 
understood something of this. While many streamed to 
8 
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the rear, so many stood by Crook, Hayes, and Kitching, 
and by Emory, Grover, and Molineux, that time was 
gained ; Sheridan's headquarters train — the most of it — 
was driven along the pike to safety, amid a rain of bullets 
from the men of Gordon and Kershaw. Kitching re- 
ceived a mortal wound ; Hayes' horse fell with him, but, 
though bruised and shaken in body, his spirit kept him in 
command. 

Thus far, it looked as if success had followed Gordon's 
plan ; and, to an unskilled eye, a decisive victory for Early 
seemed inevitable. In fact, however, in several important 
parts, Gordon's plan had already failed. On his right, 
Payne's cavalry had rio< ridden at speed to Belle Grove; 
had not by capture deprived the Union army of its well in- 
formed and capable head. Lomax had not hurried Powell 
" down the valley," and could not seize the pike "between 
Middletown and Newix)wn." 

On Early's left, Rosser, after a brief rattle of mus- 
ketry, had failed to make any crossing of Cedar Creek on 
Custer's front or flank. Moreover, plain daylight was at 
hand, and in the open farming country about Middletown, 
the strength and movements of the Confederate troops could 
no longer be concealed. Many of those troops were be- 
ginning to feel the weariness that follows a sleepless night 
passed in a march over rolling and rough ground, inter- 
sected by flowing streams, in cool October. All of Early's 
infantry had shared, more or less, in this sleeplessness and 
movement ; all had taken part in the rushes across Cedar 
Creek and the Shenandoah. 

Whatever fighting remained to be done that day on 
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behalf of the Confederacy by its infantry, could only be 
done by men already more or less weary. 

The Sixth Corps and the cavalry corps of the Union 
army had slept well. Neither had been surprised. Leav- 
ing, for the moment, the half-formed lines of Crook and 
Emory, convinced that their position could not be main- 
tained — yet intent upon delaying the enemy as long as was 
possible without involving them in a surrender, let me tell 
how the Sixth Corps was wakened, and how it used the 
moments during which so much of success had been won 
by Early. Ex uno disce omnes. What occurred in the 
bivouac of the One Hundred and Twenty-second Ohio, the 
regiment that day commanded by me as its lieutenant- 
colonel, was probably very like what was then being done 
throughout the corps. On the 18th, foraging parties had 
gone out under a general order. Our detail had returned 
before sun-down with mutton " on the hoof," potatoes of 
both kinds, pumpkins and the like, for " man's use," and 
corn for " field and staft*" horses and for the " pack ani- 
mals." Being " in reserve," we felt no responsibility as to 
our lines. Having several times seen Early's army hurry 
out of our way, an attack begun by him did not occur to 
us as a possibility. So, in our bivouac, on the north-west 
blufi* of Marsh Run, west of and near to Belle Grove 
house, we slept the sleep that, with healthy men, follows a 
day in the open country in good weather. 

About day-break, a sudden sound awoke us. Uncer- 
tain as to its nature, we rose into sitting posture on our 
blankets. Again came a sound. Heavy musketry, off on 
the far left, said plainly "an attack has come." How 
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changed had two years of service made the men, who, in 
October, 1862, had left farms, workshops, stores, offices, 
and studies in the Muskingum Valley, to fight for " the 
Union, the Constitution, and the enforcement of the laws." 
Although the call to battle was sudden, they knew how to 
answer it. Without coat or hat. Adjutant Wheeler hur- 
ried to each first sergeant with the orders — " Pack up — 
send to the rear every thing not needed in a fight ; form 
lines, stack arms, and then do what can be done about 
breakfast." There was no disorder ; no hesitation. The 
line was formed and arms stacked. Then each man set 
about his hasty breakfast. The first brigade order, " Be 
ready to move at a moment's notice," found us so ready. 
We could have moved then! But, with prudent prevision, 
we used the short interval of delay for packing rations in 
the inner man. Adam (our factotum) brought us the 
"headquarter boiled mutton" and coftee, and, as we were 
eating, the second order " Send desk and papers to brigade 
wagon," was at once obeyed. Our hasty meal was ending, 
when, "Form line; follow the One hundred and Tenth 
Ohio," set us in motion. The absence of Sheridan had 
shifted commands; General Wright succeeding to the 
army. General Ricketts to the corps. Colonel J. Warren 
Keifer, of the One Hundred and Tenth Ohio, to the Third 
Division, and Colonel William H. Ball, of the One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-second Ohio, to the Second Brigade. 
This left me in command of our regiment. After passing 
through a gap in a stone fence, then along and across a 
roadway and through another fence (marching by the 
flank), and then something more than " battalion distance " 
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almost parallel with Marsh Run, on a level plateau, we 
were halted, " faced by the rear rank," and marched down 
the steep declivity, across Marsh Run (whose cold waters 
came above the knee), and up the southerly slope. It was 
not yet " broad daylight." Just as we neared the creek, 
Lieutenant Hilliard, of Company I, sat suddenly down, 
and to my question *'Are you hit, Ned?" in quiet tones re- 
plied, " Yes, Colonel." Compelled to move on with the 
regiment, I left him, but could not help noticing the com- 
posure with which he spoke. His wound proved to be 
a mortal one. As we began the southern ascent, a con- 
fused mass of regiments from the Nineteenth Corps rolled 
down to the brook, and, crossing it, broke our brigade 
line a few yards to the right of my regiment. We kept 
on up the slope, until I could see the surface of the plateau 
south and east of Belle Grove house. We were then 
within the field next west of that house, and what seemed 
the rear of a wagon train was being driven hurriedly to- 
ward Middletown. Beyond it, a thin line of blue, facing 
south-east, was firing at clumps of men in gray east of the 
turnpike. Behind the men in gray, the eastern horizon 
had hoisted the signal colors of the coming sun. 

Knowing that the Nineteenth Corps had fallen back 
north of Marsh Run ; that, therefore, the bulk of our bri- 
gade had not advanced across the run, and that my small 
force could efifect nothing by a further advance, I ordered 
it to retire to the plateau north-west of the run. Arriving 
at the top of the declivity, I saw a line in position facing 
south, its left near Marsh Run where its course was south. 
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The One Hundred and Eighty-fourth New York held the 
right of this line. 

Besides my own regiment, I found the Sixty-seventh 
Pennsylvania with me. The remainder of our Second 
Brigade was farther to the west, on the same plateau, but 
separated from us by a ravine. Halting the two regiments 
on the right of the One Hundred and Eighty-fourth New 
York, and facing south, it was at once apparent that the 
line was wrongly placed. The ground sloped upward from 
us to the edge of the plateau. The enemy ascending from 
the run (which turning south-west separated us from Belle 
Grove) could lie down and use that edge as a breastwork 
from which to fire at us in the open ground. So I, at 
once, ordered my two regiments forward. We met part 
of Kershaw's division — South Carolinians — just at the 
plateau's edge, and easily drove them back. Eight of them 
were captured, some shot, and the remainder rapidly re- 
gained the shelter of Belle Grove. But we here sufiered 
loss. Lieutenant Thomas Kilburn, of Company B, who 
had rejoined about the first of October, after recovering 
from a severe wound received May 6th, at the Wilderness, 
pressing hard after the South Carolinians, was killed, and 
First Sergeant Volney Tidball, of H Company, was mor- 
tally, and Sergeant Blackburn and Corporal Reavie, of 
Company F, less severely wounded. 

Sending back the prisoners, and wounded, I observed 
a column of the enemy, marching by the flank, in the act 
of ascending the north-westerly slope of Marsh Run and 
passing through the field of our last night's bivouac. Our 
position gave us a partially enfilading fire upon this 
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column, while some of my men had some protection be- 
hind a straw pile left by some threshers. Our fire re- 
sulted in the disappearance of the column, beyond a hill 
(to the west) and woodland. At this time no enemy was 
in sight upon my front. Just within easy rifle range to 
my left, straggling clumps of rebels were moving north 
along and near the pike. Some of these opened fire on 
us. Beyond the ravine at my right, the remainder of our 
brigade was in good line, steadily firing at enemies to 
their right, whom we could not see — probably the column 
that had shifted to the west to avoid our fire. 

At this moment. General Wright, with a single at- 
tendant, rode up to where I stood. Blood was on his 
chin from a slight wound. Replying to his questions, I 
pointed him to Colonel Ball, sitting on his old bay horse 
near the center of the brigade line, and told him of our 
brush with the South Carolinians. The general was serious, 
but not discouraged. After a few words of cheer, he rode 
off toward our brigade. Just then Major Anson Wood, ot 
the Ninth New York Heavy Artillery (one of our division 
staff), was seen galloping across the plateau beyond the 
ravine. Reining up and raising his hand in salute to 
Colonel Ball, the major's horse fell dead before its rider 
could speak his message. Its tenor was evident to us, 
although spoken far beyond our hearing ; for the brigade 
faced to the rear, and, in good order, began a march north- 
ward. 

The line containing the One Hundred and Eighty- 
fourth New York had been withdrawn during our affair 
with Kershaw's men, and no Union troops but mine were 
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east of the ravine. Ordering all to move north-west, to 
re-unite with our brigade, Captain Power of Company C 
and I followed. Again General Wright (this time at- 
tended by Major A. J. Smith of our division staff), passed 
us with an exchange of salutations. As we were at the 
moment nearer to Belle Grove house than any other Union 
troops. Major Smith thought that I ought to have a horse. 
An orderly, with two led horses, was near by. The major 
trotted to him, seized the rein of one horse, brought it to 
me, saw me mount, and rode oft after the general. Soon 
the orderly appealed to me to let him take the horse to its 
owner, whose name and command I have forgotten. I 
yielded and again joined Captain Power on foot. We had 
a good view of our brigade while marching to the rear, 
and specially admired the bearing of the Ninth New 
York Heavy Artillery, our largest regiment. Adjutant 
Wheeler, who had gallantly led his company in, driving 
back the South Carolinians, and who was near us, while 
thus falling back, in a recent letter to me, describes this 
movement thus : " We marched steadily back in line (the 
men, however, turning and firing at will) over a very 
gently rolling, cleared country, admiring the splendid per- 
formance of the Ninth New York, under their lieutenant- 
colonel (just promoted from senior major, and who had 
never been under fire before). They marched like a 
militia regiment on parade, and were frequently halted, 
dressed, faced about, and made to fire. It certainly had a 
good moral effect. The rebs followed us, firing heavily, 
and threatening our brigade right ; and we moving west- 
erly and a little north from the Strasburg Pike." My 
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recollection substitutes " northerly and a little west" as 
the direction of our march. Lieutenant-Colonel Snyder 
commanded the Ninth New York Heavy Artillery. His 
regiment came to our brigade from garrison duty at 
Washington, on May 28, 1864, and he had joined from de- 
tached duty in October. 

About one and one-fourth miles, almost due north, 
from our regimental camp of the Eighteenth, and about a 
quarter of a mile south of the south line of Middletown 
produced west, a wooded ridge rises from the plateau on 
which we had been fighting, ar»^ extends along on the 
west side of Marsh Run for a mile or more. A north and 
south line through Belle Grove house will pass between 
Marsh Run and this ridge. The ridge is almost half a 
mile from Middletown. The road from Middletown to a 
woolen mill on Cedar Creek passes out at the south-east 
corner of the village, crosses Marsh Run just south of said 
ridge, and then goes almost due west to the creek. So 
long as we were south of that road, bullets from the 
ground east of Marsh Run whistled by our ears from time 
to time. After we had crossed the woolen mill road, I do 
not remember any effort by the enemy to disturb us for 
several hours. We marched leisurely north to the Old 
Forge Road, and there halted, faced to the south, dressed 
the line, and rested. This road leaves the Valley Pike at 
the north end of Middletown, crosses Marsh Run, ascends, 
crosses and descends the ridge a little north of its center,, 
and goes on west to the creek. Its course is almost due 
west from pike to creek — the only material change of di- 
rection being caused by the ascent and descent of the 
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ridge, inclining north while going up and south when de- 
scending. Although the ground along this road presented 
some advantages for a defensive stand, it was evident that 
the general only halted there with intent to select his 
fighting line farther north. 

Arms were stacked, and each officer and man rested 
in place. My regiment held the extreme left of this line, 
near the base of the wooded ridge. The line itself ex- 
tended to the west farther than I could see ; inequalities 
of surface (which were greater toward the west) limited 
my view. Beyond the U he cross of our Third Division, I 
saw the red cross of the First, and I supposed that the 
Nineteenth Corps were beyond it. The sound of artillery, 
firing slowly came from the east side of the ridge, and in- 
dicated that our Second Division (which we knew had 
marched toward Middletown) was fighting on a line some- 
what farther north than our position. Hoping to see it, I 
walked alone up the ridge, along the road, but found that 
its course evidently lay through woodland as far as the 
eastern foot of the ridge. I could not go so far without a 
risk that our line might be changed in my absence, and 
therefore returned to my command. 

After an interval of further delay, about which I was 
inwardly impatient because of my wish to know what was 
being done near Middletown, our line was brought to "At- 
tention," faced to the rear (north), and marched, elbow to el- 
bow, northward. Our route carried us first through some 
woodland, the ground gently rising, then down again, com- 
ing to a small valley through whose grass a streamlet, 
across which we stepped, made its way easterly; then up 
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a elope. All the while, the sound of artillery, firing slowly, 
had been in our ears, and told us that we had passed north 
of the fighting line. This induced looks over the right 
shoulder as we marched. 

When we were about half way up the northern slope 
of the little valley, these looks saw our Second Division 
in position, its left on the pike, and Middletown's northern 
houses not far from its front. At this sight, our brigade 
was halted, faced about, by an oblique march moved again 
across and along the little valley, and placed on the right 
of our Second Division. Here we found Colonel Hayes 
with the remnant of his division. I think his troops were 
in the line when we first came to it, but very soon they 
were withdrawn, and for a time were posted close in rear 
of the right of our Second Division. My regiment being 
the extreme left of our brigade, we closed to the left, next 
to our "white cross" men. 

Having heard that Colonel Hayes' horse had been 
killed under him, and he wounded in the early morning, I 
was very glad to see that he was still on duty, bruised, but 
not wounded. I learned from himself — all that his modest 
way permitted him to tell — of the gallant stand by which 
his division had saved the headquarter's train, and gamed 
priceless time for our army. 

When our brigade halted, faced about, and marched 
to the Second Division line, the First Brigade of our di- 
vision continued its march to the north. Being west of 
us, and in woodland. Colonel Emerson neither saw the 
Second Division line, nor noticed our halt. This error of 
his also caused our First Division, and the Nineteenth 
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Corps, both of which were west of Emerson, to march on 
north with him ; so that when Sheridan, after his detour 
around Newtown, neared the pike south of that village, he 
was told that the troops seen by him, " about three-fourths 
of a mile west of the pike," were the First and Third 
Divisions of the Sixth Corps, and the Nineteenth Corps 
" were to the right and rear of these." As Sheridan did 
not know of Colonel Emerson's failure to notice when 
Colonel Ball moved our brigade toward Getty's right, he 
naturally supposed that our First and Second Divisions, 
and the Nineteenth Corps, had been forced back to the 
position in which he then saw them. Prom the distance 
they had marched after we had left them, it is plain that 
our brigade was in line on Getty's right a considerable 
time before Sheridan's arrival, and that is my recollection. 
In fact, when Sheridan arrived, the line in position con- 
sisted of the cavalry, with its right on the pike ; the Sec- 
ond Division, Sixth Corps, with its left on the pike ; then 
Hayes, with part of the army of West Virginia ; and next 
to him, our Second Brigade, Third Division, Sixth Corps. 
I had no watch with me, but, at the time, I supposed that 
we connected with Getty not far from ten o'clock in the 
forenoon ; certainly, before eleven o'clock. 

When our line, composed of the Third and First Di- 
visions, Sixth Corps, and the Nineteenth Corps (and, I 
suppose, some cavalry nearer the creek), rested along the 
Old Forge Road, prior to the movement which placed our 
brigade on Getty's right, we were all on Getty's right and 
front. Our movement from that road, although it carried 
our brigade a short distance north of Getty's line, was a 
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continuous one — direction being changed as soon as we 
caught sight of Getty's position — and no halt (except the 
momentary one required for an about face) was made, 
until connection with him was completed. While resting 
at the Old Forge Road, my regiment (the left of the line) 
was less than one mile from the turnpike. As the pike 
and the ridge diverged from each other, going north, the 
point from which we first saw Getty's line, and turned to 
him, was slightly more than one mile, but less than one 
mile and a quarter from the pike. After we had con- 
nected with Getty, the impression was general that we 
were to fight on his line; that we had withdrawn far 
enough to free our left flank, which had been so long con- 
trolled by Gordon ; and that we were strong enough to 
defeat any attack upon us. So, by order of our division 
commander. Colonel Ball posted the One Hundred and 
Tenth Ohio and One Hundred and Thirty-eighth Pennsyl- 
vania as a picket line, under command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel O. H. Binkley, of the One Hundred and Tenth 
Ohio, about three hundred yards to our front, and our 
main line began some attempt to strengthen the position, 
using a rail fence, earth, etc. 

As our breakfast had been very early, and hasty, we 
now advanced the dinner hour, made coftee, and soon felt 
refreshed — " ready for any thing." While in this state of 
good feeling. General Sheridan, attended by Major A. J. 
Smith (of our division staff), came riding along the line. 
Just in my rear, as I was sitting on a stump, he drew 
Tein, returned our salutes, gave a quick look at the men, 
and said : " You look all right, boys ! we'll whip 'em like 
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h — I before night !" At this, hearty cheers broke out, and 
he rode on, passing from the rear to the front of our line, 
through the right wing of my regiment, and thence west- 
ward, followed ever by cheers. 

Instantly all thought of merely defeating an attack 
upon us ended. In its stead was a conviction that we 
were to attack and defeat them that very afternoon. All 
were sure that '* Little Phil " would make it impossible 
for the enemy to turn our flank, and easy for us to 
turn theirs. Our only question was, " How soon will he 
be able to do it?" Soon after Sheridan's arrival, a news- 
boy came " riding down from Winchester town," and, re- 
suming my seat upon the stump, I read the " Baltimore 
American " of the 18th October. About one o'clock some 
rifle shots on our right front were heard, but quiet was soon 
restored, and the report came back to us that our picket 
line had repulsed an attempt to drive it in. Farther to 
our right a more serious attack was made upon and re- 
pulsed by the Nineteenth Corps. 

Here let me go back to the early morning, and teW 
how other parts of the Sixth Corps had fared. While 
our attention was given to the movement across Marsh 
Run, near Belle Grove, six guns of the corps artillery 
were captured. Colonel Keifer's report tells of it thus : 

"A number of guns belonging to the Sixth Corps 
were posted upon the hills on my left. These guns, un- 
der the command of Captains McKnight and Adams, and 
under the direction of Colonel Tompkins, chief of artil- 
lery of the Sixth Corps, were admirably handled and 
rapidly fired, although under a close and heavy fire of 
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musketry. After over one hundred artillery horses had 
been shot, the enemy succeeded in capturing a portion of 
the guns, having approached under cover of the smoke 
and fog from the left, which was unprotected. A charge 
was ordered, and the guns were retaken, three of which 
were drawn off by hand. Others were left in consequence 
of being disabled, but were subsequently recaptured. The 
regiments principally engaged in this charge were the 
Tenth Vermont (of the First Brigade), commanded by 
Colonel Wm. H. Henry, and the Sixth Maryland (of the 
Second Brigade), commanded by Captain C. K. Pren- 
tiss. Great gallantry was displayed in this charge by offi- 
cers and men. The rebels were fought hand to hand, and 
driven from the guns'." 

Seven guns in Thoburn's works^ eleven in those of 
the Nineteenth Corps, and six belonging to the Sixth 
Corps — twenty-four in all, fell into the enemy's hands. I 
will now tell how the Second Division, Sixth Corps, came 
to the line on which we joined it. Its bivouac was far- 
ther north and farther east than that of either of the other 
divisions of its corps. This placed it nearer Middletown. 
Under General Wright's first orders, it moved north- 
easterly, and formed a line with Bidwell's brigade on the 
left near the pike, L. A. Grant's Vermont brigade next, 
and Wamer'6 brigade on the right. The left was near 
the south end of Middletown, the right on the ridge 
heretofore described, west of Marsh Run. Between this 
ridge and the run, and almost due west from the south- 
west house of the town, was the village cemetery, on ele- 
vated ground. The artillery was placed in and near this 
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cemetery. About 7:30 a. m., Ramseur and Pegram, con- 
fronting a compact line bo posted and supported, discov- 
ered a harder task before them than coming out of dark- 
ness and fog upon the unguarded flank of half-awakened 
troops. After fruitless attempts at attack, they sent for 
help, and Early ordered Wharton to their aid. 

As they pressed forward on Getty, a heavy and well 
directed firei brought them to a stand, when Grant (who 
commanded because Rickett's wounds had called Getty 
to the corps) ordered an advance. This was executed 
with such vigor that Wharton was driven back. But the 
movement brought his pursuers under the fire of Early's 
artillery, which compelled them in turn to fall back to 
the line of the cemetery. Heavy lo^s was here sustained. 
General Bidwell was mortally wounded by a shell, and 
Major Brower of the One Hundred and Twenty-second New 
York killed. After their third attempt the graveyard line 
was left undisturbed, save by an occasional shot or shell, 
and Early's lieutenants sought once more to pass around 
the left flank. Under authority from General Wright, 
Getty withdrew the division to better ground, something 
over one-half a mile north of Middletown. On this line 
we joined him, as I have already described. An oflicer ot 
the Second Division has written of this withdrawal thus : 

" We went back quietly and in good order, a single 
regiment, the Second Vermont, holding without difliculty 
the position we abandoned. We carried with us all our 
wounded, all our shelter tents, and all our personal prop- 
erty of every description." 

Thus far, I have said very little of the First Division; 
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Sixth Corps, and of the cavalry. Having directed the 
Second Division toward the line of the cemetery, General 
Wright's first order to the other two divisions was to con- 
nect with it. But his ride across the plateau convinced 
him that the true position lay farther north. His new or- 
der, besides causing the movements related in connection 
with the Second Brigade of the Third Division, retired 
our First brigade, our First Division, and the Nineteenth 
Corps, and they formed part of the line which rested for 
a while at the Old Forge Road. 

When Rosser's feeble fire opened, before daylight, 
near the Back Road Ford, Torbert first gave attention to 
his repulse. Then came a rush of fugitives from the in- 
fantry lines. To stop these, he deployed the Third Rhode 
Island, but the effort was fruitless. The enemy followed 
our extreme right in its withdrawal toward the Old Forge 
Road, but screened his men in the woodlands and rugged 
ground near and beyond Middle Marsh Brook, and did 
not expose them to small arms. Our cavalry guns, how- 
ever, opened fire, and enforced a halt before eight o'clock. 

An hour or so later, by order of General Wright, 
Torbert, leaving three regiments and a battery to watch 
Rosser, and guard our extreme right, took the remainder 
of the cavalry corps to the east of the pike, where Moore's 
brigade (which had long before come in from Buckton's 
Ford in the Shenandoah) joined him. This so extended 
our army line to the east of the pike, that no force of 
Early's could again shake or turn Wright's left flank. 
From day dawn, Powell had been slowly falling back 
9 
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from Front Royal, always maintaining so firm a front that 
Lomax's appointed task remained "not done." Thus, 
Early's cavalry was practically useless to him, while the 
moment for our horse to complete his ruin was fast ap- 
proaching. 

Thus, before Sheridan arrived, Wright had made or- 
ders for the establishment of a strong and well-manned 
line, and had made it certain that the rebel advance must 
there stop. But for Emerson's mistake, this line would 
have been completed before Sheridan came. What Wright 
might or would have done if Sheridan had remained at 
Winchester, I can not tell. The facts I have related 
demonstrate, as it seems to me, that General Wright was 
a cool, brave, and able commander. Called from his bed 
to fight an enemy already on his flank and rear and partly 
within his lines, his promptness and (decision enabled him 
to withdraw from Early's grasp almost all that was not in 
his hands before Wright's eager haste brought him from 
bed to battle. General Sheridan was always glad to have 
Wright and his Sixth Corps at hand. The records show 
that he wished and asked to have them with him on his 
move to Five Forks. 

The like wish joined them to him in the great capt- 
ures made at Sailor's Creek. When his black horse 
brought Sheridan to our lines on that October forenoon, 
Wright turned over to him an army ready, eager, and 
competent to win success that afternoon. 

Notwithstanding the " refugees " who crowded the 
pike that day,^many thousands of undaunted and hopeful 
men were in the battle line, resolved to convert seeming 
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defeat into victory. In fact, when Sheridan, at 8:30, 
mounted his horse at Winchester, the serious fighting of 
the forenoon had ended. Grant had given Wharton his 
final repulse at the south edge of Middletown ; the Third 
and First Divisions, Sixth Corps, and the Nineteenth 
Corps, were resting undisturbed along the Old Forge 
Road. Torbert was placing his cavalry east of the pike, 
while Getty, leaving the Vermont regiment at the grave- 
yard line, was leisurely occupying the position in which 
Sheridan afterward found him. As a sort of musical ac- 
companiment to these movements, a lazy cannonade was 
kept up. This, while little noticed by those at the front, 
added to the speed of those who were hurrying north- 
ward along the pike, as Sheridan came "riding down 
from Winchester town." 

So much for the work of the morning. Now for the 
afternoon. We were not " a mile and a quarter north-east 
of Middletown," as Mr. Geo. E. Pond states in his " Shen- 
andoah Valley in 1864." Somebody may have been there. 
But the left of the Sixth Corps was at the pike, about 
three-quarters of a mile north of the north house in Mid- 
dletown, and the infantry line extended to the west almost 
at right angles with the pike. 

Sheridan decided to turn Early's left flank. He 
therefore brought back Custer's division to the right of 
the Nineteenth Corps, and hastened the bringing up of 
all bodies still in rear of our line. A report that a heavy 
column of infantry was marching for Winchester on the 
Front Royal Pike caused delay, until it was found to be 
untrue. By four o'clock he was ready. 
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Merritt's cavalry was east of the pike, with all of 
Crook's corps that remained posted close in his rear. Be- 
ginning at the pike and extending west, were the Second, 
Third, and First Divisions, Sixth Corps, the Nineteenth 
Corps, and lastly, Custer, whose right was near Middle 
Marsh Brook. The order for movement contemplated a 
left half-wheel enveloping Early's left flank, but directed 
the advance to begin at the pike, each body to start as 
soon as the one on its left was in motion. Meanwhile, 
Early had been re-adjusting his line. Wharton, having 
with him one of Kershaw's brigades, confronted Merritt ; 
Pegram and the rest of Kershaw were before Getty, while 
Gordon, with his own division and that of Ramseur, pre- 
pared as well as he could to hold back the remainder of 
our line. Gordon's artillery was posted on elevated 
ground near his center. About four o'clock — perhaps 
4:20 — we saw the Second Division begin its advance, and 
at once stepped over our fence rails and emerged from 
woodland into meadow. The Union lines to our right, 
taking the step successively, had not yet advanced far 
enough to attract the attention of Gordon's guns, which 
opened a partially enfilading fire upon us. 

For the moment, this caused the right of our brigade 
to re-enter the wood. A shot carried away most of the 
head of a soldier on my left. Instinctively, as he fell, 
I turned from the painful sight, and having a clear 
view of the rebel line upon the eastern slope below the 
wooded ridge so often mentioned, it seemed to me shaky. 
I called to the troops near me, " Forward ; they are ready 
to fly ! " Many of them went forward to a stone fence 
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forming the north side of a small field in which the dried 
stalks of a sorghum crop were yet standing. A thin line 
of rebels, in a bit of woodland, were behmd the south 
fence of this field, and, for a time, leaden compliments 
were exchanged from fence to -fence. 

Very soon the right of our line resumed its advance. 
The right of our brigade was near the north-west comer 
of the sorghum field. The dry bed of a small run, from 
an easterly course turned south-east, entered the field near 
our corner, and crossed it diagonally. The dry bed of this 
run, west of our fence, was covered by men in blue lying 
down. For a time the advance was checked. Captain 
Day, acting on the division stafiT, finding no apparent com- 
mander of the recumbent force, walked over to me and 
asked what troops were in the run, and who commanded 
them, saying that he had an order for their advance. Con- 
fessing my ignorance on both points, I volunteered to send 
them forward. Standing on the bank, I could see no ofli- 
cer showing rank higher than captain, so called out: "At- 
tention ! The general wishes you to push through this 
open ground, and flank the rebels at yon fence. If you 
do this, we'll have them out of there in a jiflfy." With 
one consent they rose up, and, before I got back to my 
command, were half way to the rebel corner. The men 
behind our fence leaped it, and the rebels " stood not upon 
the order of their going," but went at once. The shaki- 
ness that I thought evident in the rebel line was, no 
doubt, caused by fear that our right would envelope their 
left. The steady progress of Custer, of the Nineteenth 
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Corps, and our First Division, justified and increased this 
feeling. So the battle line that had stood before us at 
4:20, by half past five o'clock had dissolved into fleeing 
fragments. Once, twice, three times, some resolute com- 
mander tried to reform a line and oppose us ; but each time 
it melted away before we were well within easy rifle range. 
Private Leander McClurg, One Hundred and Twenty-sec- 
ond Ohio, took a flag from the Forty-fourth Virginia, but, 
ignorant of his rights, yielded it up to a staff oflScer whose 
name and corps he did not know. 

From the south side of our sorghum field due south — 
across the slopes east of my oft- named ridge — ^to the bunk 
of hay on which I had slept so soundly on the previous 
night, we had a leisurely promenade about two miles long. 
A young non-commissioned oflicer of Cutshaw's Alabama 
battery, captured near the stone fence, walked by my side, 
and became our guest for the night. After a good supper 
(avoiding offensive topics), we exchanged campaign stories 
until sleep was welcome, and then waked not imtil the sun 
of the 20th had risen above the fog. We sympathized 
with our young prisoner when, after mutual "good-byes," 
he left us to join his fellow captives near Belle Grove. 

While such success attended our own division, the en- 
tire line, both right and left, with varying incidents of re- 
sistance, and of difficulty and of loss in overcoming it, had 
forced the enemy to give ground with varying rapidity. 
When once broken, the rebel lines every-where crumbled. 
- General J. W. McMillen, commanding the Second 
Brigade of Dwight's division. Nineteenth Corps, reported, 
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" So rapidly had we driven the enemy that horsemen could 
with difficulty get through the woods as rapidly." Early's 
report states, " Every effi)rt was made to rally Kershaw's 
and Ramseur's men, but the mass of them resisted all ap- 
peals, and continued to go to the rear." Pegram got " a 
portion of his command " across the creek in an organized 
condition, " but this small force soon dissolved." A part 
of Evans's brigade rallied, and, for a short time, held a 
ford west of the pike, " but it followed the example of the 
rest." 

Many had been captured before crossing, and no in- 
fantry organization held together after it had gained the 
south bank of Cedar Creek. The rebel cavalry had dis- 
appeared. So the cavalry of Custer and Devin, the former 
on the west and the latter east of the pike, forded the 
creek and rapidly passed to the head of Early's train, near 
the foot of Fisher's Hill. This insured the capture of 
every thing north of that point. Editor Pond states that 
the breaking of a small bridge obstructed the road and 
made easy this capture. The report current that night and 
next morning in our army was, that some of Custer's cav- 
alry, riding up to that bridge, forced the driver of the 
wagon then passing to make a short turn, which overturned 
the wagon and blocked the road. Our captures included 
forty-eight guns (twenty-four of them had been taken 
from us in the morning), some one thousand two hundred 
prisoners, fifty-six ambulances (besides those taken from 
us by Early), many battle flags, wagons, etc. Other wagons, 
ambulances, etc., were burnt. 
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Sheridan's report states his casualties thus : 





KILLED. 


WOUNDSD. 


MISSING.; 


IGGBBGATK. 


sixth Corps 

Nineteenth Corps 

Army West Virginia 

EiRhth Corp8— 

Kitchen's Division 


255 

243 

46 

19 
25 


1,666 

1,352 

268 

91 
139 


294 
893 
533 

121 
60 


2,215 

2.488 

847 

231 


Cavalry 


214 


Totals 


588 


3,516 


1.891 


5.995 



As General Early sent to Richm6nd only one thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty-nine prisoners, four hun- 
dred and sixty-two of the "missing" probably rejoined 
their regiments after the battle reports had gone forward. 
Early reported his own killed and wounded as one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty, and his "missing" as 
" something over one thousand." Somehow he did not 
" miss " the extra two hundred who fell into Sheridan's 
hands. General Ramseur was mortally wounded, and 
afterward died at Belle Grove. 

The list of casualties in our Second and Third 
Divisions presents a somewhat remarkable equality : 





KILLED. 


WOUNDBD. 


MISSING. 


TOTAL. 




Officers. 


Men. 


Officers. 


Men. 


Officers. 


Men. 


Second Division... 


10 


97 


36 


534 


1 


60 


788 


Third Division. . .. 


8 


100 


34 


528 


2 


34 


706 
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Part of our " missing " were captured because Lieu- 
tenant Wiley, of Colonel Keifer's staff, by mistake, con- 
ducted an ammunition wagon, for which he had been sent^ 
into the rebel lines. 

The losses in the two brigades of our division were : 





KILLED. 


WOUNDED. 


MIS8IKO. 


TOTAL. 




Offieero. 


Men. 


Officers. 


Men. 


Officers. 


Men. 


Col Emerson's 


4 


35 


14 


196 





21 


270 


Col Ball's 


4 


65 


20 


332 


2 


13 


436 



Of my regiment, the One Hundred and Twenty- 
second Ohio, we lost: Killed, one officer, three men; 
wounded, four officers, thirty-one men ; missing, six men ; 
total, forty-five. Lieutenant Ililliard died of his wound. 

The steadiness of the Second Division, and the ju- 
dicious manner in which it was handled in the morning, 
maintained our control of the pike, gave our army a good 
position, and began the discouragement under which the 
Confederates awaited a renewal of the battle. 

Of those acting as general officers in the National 
army, Coloiiel Thoburn and Generals Bidwell and Lowell 
were killed, Colonel Kitching mortally wounded, and 
Qenerals Wright, Ricketts, and Grover, and Colonels Mc- 
Kenzie and Penrose wounded. General Rickett's wound 
was serious, and was received so early that his command 
in the battle was very brief. Crook, Emory, and Getty, 
Torbert, Merritt, and Custer, throughout the day, proved 
their fitness for their high commands, and their right to 
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the repute which they all have held in the American army 
and among the people. Of Wright I have already 
spoken. Time will not permit to me the pleasure of tell- 
ing of the gallantry and efficiency of division, brigade, 
and regimental commanders and their subordinates. All 
these are specially mentioned in the official reports, which 
will be published in the War Records. 

But I wish to speak further of the chieftain, whose 
ride from Winchester that day was like a reinforcement 
by ten thousand men. I believe no other general who 
served the nation in the Army of the Potomac, in or above 
the grade of corps commander, ever possessed the full 
confidence of his troops as did Sheridan. We had learned 
that his understanding and execution were equal to the 
demands of his position. He knew how to make the best 
use of all the brigades of his army ; and he had the force 
of will, and the rapidity and firmness of decision, to actu- 
ally ttnd promptly so use them. His clear thinking, ac- 
curate judgment, and mental equipoise enabled him to 
arrive at conclusions approximately accurate as to his 
enemy's force and probable movements. The same quali- 
ties enabled him to see what was practicable for his own 
force, so that he attempted nothing which resulted in dis- 
aster. He was ever watchful and considerate, and careful 
of his men, of his animals, and of his trains. Feeling all 
this, the officers and men w^ere satisfied that Sheridan would 
maintain in safety their flanks and communications, and, 
always at the right moment, support them as needed. So 
feeling, they devoted themselves with full energy to the 
work assigned them. Where he directed an attack, they 
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believed in its success, and made it with confidence. Such 
a commander, having under him American soldiers who 
so confided in him, could not fail to defeat his foe. Fight- 
ing only when and where his judgment approved, with 
such an army so feeling, failure became impossible for 
him. After his presence that day was known to the men, 
one and all thought, as many at the moment said, " We 
are going back again this afternoon." They meant " back 
over Early and his army," and " we are going to have our 
own camps and guns again." 

A few reflections, and I will have done. It seems to 
me that the disaster of the morning enabled us to give to 
Early's army a more fatal blow than a successful repulse at 
the start could possibly have been. After such a repulse, 
covered by hie artillery on Hupp's Hill, he could withdraw 
to Fisher's Hill before our scattered divisions could be so 
moved as to intercept him. Holding his lines there until 
nightfall, an organized retreat up the valley was easy. 
His artillery and trains would have been substantially in- 
tact. But, as it turned out, deluded by a success which, 
great as it was, left almost untouched, and almost fresh, 
a force as great as his own fatigued divisions, he brought 
every thing* fr6m Fisher's Hill, expecting to push us to 
the Potomac, and so placed it that his artillery and trains 
were captured or destroyed, and his scattered and dis- 
heartened men fled southward in the darkness. For a 
time, the rebel "Army of the Shenandoah " consisted of 
Lieutenant-General Jubal A. Early, and some cavalry, 
which never recovered from the effect of its " Tom's Brook 
Races," on October 9, 1864, when Merritt and Custer 
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(Torbert in chief command) chased it some twenty miles, 
and captured artillery so recently forwarded from Rich- 
mond that wags in the Confederate capital chalked on 
other guns being shipped to the valley, '* General P. H. 
Sheridan, care of General Early." 

The weakening fact in Gordon's plan was the posi- 
tion of the Sixth Corps and of the cavalry of Merritt and 
Custer. From Bowman's Ford, via Cooley's house, to our 
Third Division bivouac was, by air line, two and a quarter 
miles; to our Second Division's line, near Middletown 
Cemetery, about as far; to Merritt's camp, more than 
three miles ; and to Custer's, almost five miles. By prac- 
ticable marching ground, these distances were materially 
increased. Therefore, unless Rosser could surprise and 
scatter Custer, and spread confusion so far in our rear, 
these distances gave ample time for the two unsurprised 
corps to arm and march into position. It was because of 
the eiFort at first made to reach and sustain the line of 
Hayes and Kitchen that the two corps arrived so late upon 
the line where Sheridan found them. 

The statement that has found place in so many ac- 
counts of this battle, that Wright was driven four miles, is 
a mistake. Mr. James W. Larrick, a resident of Middle- 
town, Virginia, has very kindly enabled me to give the 
following distances : From north end of th^ town to pike 
bridge of Cedar Creek, two and one-half miles; from 
Bellegrove House to said bridge, one mile ; from north 
end of the town to Getty's left, about three-fourths of one 
mile. 

Hence, although Getty's left was almost four miles 
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from the pike bridge of Cedar Creek, it was only three 
miles from Bellegrove House, and only one mile and 
three-fourths from the line near the graveyard, where the 
division successfully repelled the last attack made upon it. 
The Third Division, at its position on the plateau within 
a quarter of a mile of Bellegrove House, had driven the 
enemy from its front. It retired from that position under 
General Wright's orders; it was feebly followed for less 
than a mile; rested at Old Forge Road; and marched 
under orders, without any influence from the rebels, 
another mile, to connect with Getty. 

After repulsing Wharton from the graveyard line, 
Getty, under leave from Wright, left one regiment undis- 
turbed at that line, and, carrying every thing with him, 
marched to his chosen position. After being repulsed at 
the graveyard, Early did nothing offensive in the fore- 
noon, except to compel the Vermont regiment to fall 
back toward its division, and to maintain a lazy can- 
nonade. 

From the nature of the ground, there was no good 
position for the army for battle north of the south end of 
the ridge west of Middletown, until the line where Sher- 
idan found Getty was reached. 

The true statement of the matter is this : " General 
Wright successfully repelled, with the Sixth Corps, all at- 
tacks made upon it while south of Middletown, and then 
moved his troops to the nearest ground on which the army 
could be advantageously posted. This ground was about 
three-fourths of a mile north of the north end of Middle- 
town." 
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This position was, substantially, on the line of Cus- 
ter's camp produced east across the pike. In other words, 
" Finding that the enemy, under cover of night, had suc- 
ceeded in placing three divisions so far within the Union 
lines as to seriously threaten the left and rear of the Nine- 
teenth Corps, and of the troops east of the pike, Gen- 
eral Wright, by successful maneuvers, so placed his army 
in position upon the line of the extreme right of his camp 
ground, that the enemy made no serious attempt to there 
disturb him." 

I will close in the words of General Sheridan, writ- 
ten February 3, 1866 : 

"This battle practically ended the campaign in the 
Shenandoah Valley. When it opened, we found our en- 
emy boastful and confident, unwilling to acknowledge 
that the soldiers of the Union were their equals in cour- 
age and manliness; when it closed with Cedar Creek, 
this impression had been removed from his mind, and 
gave place to good sense and a strong desire to quit fight- 
ing. The very best troops of the Confederacy had not 
only been defeated, but had been routed in successive en- 
gagements, until their spirit and esprit were destroyed. In 
obtaining these results, however, our loss in ofllcers and 
men was severe. 

" Practically, all territory north of the James River 
now belonged to me, and the holding of the lines about 
Petersburg and Richmond by the enemy must have been 
embarrassing, and invited the question of good military 
judgment." 
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And writing of March 13, 1865, he thus describes Gen- 
eral Early's final " exit :" 

*' When General Custer struck Frederickshall Station^ 
he entered so suddenly, that he captured the telegraph 
office, with all the dispatches ; among them was one from 
Lieutenant-General Early to General Lee, stating that he 
had been informed that Sheridan's forces were approach- 
ing Goochland, and that he intended to move up with 
two hundred cavalry, which he had collected, and harrasa 
my flank. General Custer immediately ordered a regi- 
ment of cavalry in pursuit of this bold party, which in 
about two hours it overtook, attacked, and captured or 
dispersed in every direction, Lieutenant-General Early es- 
caping on a side road with five or six orderlies and two 
staff officers ; he was, however, closely followed by a small 
detachment, and his staff officers captured, he barely es- 
caping over the South Anna with a single orderly. 

" The next day he made his way to Richmond, after a 
campaign in the Shenandoah Valley, in which he had lost 
nearly the whole of his army, together with his battle 
flags, nearly every piece of artillery which his troops fired 
upon us, and also a large part of his transportation." 

Read December 5, 1888. 
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THE CRUISE OF "THE BLACK TERROR-" 

(PORTER\S DUMMY AT VICKSBURG.) 

BY E. CORT WILLIAMS, 
Late Acting Ensign United States Navy. 

Poets have sung and historians have recorded many 
remarkable cruises of many remarkable vessels, both in 
peace and in war, but as yet no poet has sung and histori- 
ans have but lightly touched upon the remarkable events 
of the remarkable cruise of that remarkable vessel, " The 
Black Terror." Although her career was short, it was 
brilliant ; and though her existence was a mere episode in 
the movements against Vicksburg, in the early efforts to 
break the lines of the enemy, and get safe lodgment for 
our forces below the city, it resulted in such complete suc- 
cess as to sufficiently distinguish it from all other attempts 
up to that time. 

It will be remembered that the operations against 
Vicksburg were commenced in 1862, and the winter was 
<jonsumed in efforts to get a foothold for our army on the 
high grounds in the vicinity of the city, on the east bank 
of the Mississippi. All of them failed, with more or less 
of loss to the army, and more or less openly expressed 
impatience and dissatisfaction among the people at the 
North. At last, it was determined to go below Vicksburg, 
<jro88ing the peninsula opposite the town with the army. 
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while the uavy was to run the batteries, so as to co-oper- 
ate with the army below. In preparation for this move- 
ment, the Queen of the West, a powerful ram, built from 
a remodeled side-wheel steamboat, on the night of the 
second of February, 1863, run past the batteries, receiving 
but little injury, and a day later, having fully repaired 
that, proceeded on down the Mississippi, destroying trans- 
port and supply vessels of the enemy, and chasing the 
rebel ram, John A. Webb, far up Red River ; and the 
Mississippi was under the control of the National arms 
from its source to its mouth, save only the batteries at 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 

The Queen, in company with her consort, the De Soto, 
a little rebel ferry-boat, that had been captured, barricaded 
with cotton bales, and turned over to her assistance, made 
various expeditions up and down this part of the river, 
and up the Red and into the Black River, when one day, 
after capturing the rebel boat Era, she run aground under 
the guns of Fort Taylor, afterward Fort De Russy, and, 
after a heroic but hopeless defense, was abandoned, such 
of her crew as survived escaping on cotton bales, in small 
boats, and by swimming, to the De Soto, a mile below. 
Reaching it, and hastily getting on board, all speed was 
made for the captured Era, still lower down, where a sec- 
ond transfer was made, and the De Soto abandoned and 
blown up ; and all that was left of the sovereign flag of 
these United States on that part of the western waters 
was huddled together in the Era, a little stern-wheel 
steamer, of about one hundred tons, hurrying out of Red 
10 
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River and up the Mississippi, with the rebel ram, Webb, 
in swift pursuit. 

While these incidents were occurring, and all un- 
mindful of them, Admiral Porter determined to send one 
of the heavy iron elads down past Vicksburg to assist the 
Queen in keeping the river open, and to protect the army 
transports which were to follow for Grant's use as soon as 
his army was ready to move. For this purpose, the 
Indianola was selected. She was one of the new iron- 
clads*, built entirely for the government under directions 
of the navy constructor, and with her low deck, strong 
casemates, and heavy armament of two eleven-inch guns 
forward and two nine-inch guns aft, with a number of 
twelve pounders in broadside, was at once the hope and 
pride of our fleet. She was sluggish and heavy in her 
movements, as was to be expected from the weight of her 
armor and battery, but passed the terrible ordeal of the 
Vicksburg batteries without injury, confirming the wis- 
dom of her selection for the venture, and giving promise 
of what was to be when she tried her hand at close quar- 
ters on the batteries from below. The admiral felt good, 
and, by reflection, his oflicers all felt good. It is the 
proper thing in the navy, when the admiral feels good, for 
all his oflicers to feel good also, and so they did. The ad- 
miral made the report of the success of the Indianola 
in getting below, saying: " This gives us complete control 
of the river, except at Vicksburg and Port Hudson. We 
have now below two eleven-inch guns, two nine-inch, two 
thirty pounder rifles, six twelve pounders, and three ves- 
sels." My own experience is not great, but I have ob- 
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served that, as in the army, so it was in the navy, hind- 
sight formed a much better and far more reliable predicate 
for a report than foresight, as is proved in this case, for 
about the time this report was written, one of our three 
boats and that our most powerful ram, was in the hands 
of the rebels on the Red River, her crew trying to escape 
by flight on a little prize steamer ; the second was burned, 
and the third moving down the Mississippi to she knew 
not what, but soon found out. 

After passing the batteries, the Indianola stood on 
down the river, to put herself in communication with the 
Queen of the West, and on the third day, when at a point 
about eight miles below Xatches, a heavy fog suddenly 
clearing away, she discovered the little Era, flying the 
stars and stripes, coming up the river with the rebel ram 
Webb close at her heels. In an instant the situation was 
explained to the Indianola, and, crowding all steam, she 
started for the Webb. The Webb needed no explanation, 
but taking in the situation at a glance, concluded that 
after all she did not want the Era, and, turning, started 
down the river, and, being very swift, soon distanced her pur- 
suer, and found a safe retreat once more up the Red River. 
The Indianola, being too large to venture any distance up 
that narrow, crooked stream, turned back up the Missis- 
sippi, looking and waiting for re-inforcing boats to join 
her, which, unfortunately, never came, and, when some 
forty miles below Vicksburg, on the 24th of February, 
discovered the Webb and the Queen of the West, which 
had been thoroughly repaired and was again doing duty, 
but now under the rebel flag, together with two cotton- 
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clad boats coining up, evidently to give her battle. The 
Indianola cleared for action, rounded to, and waited the 
attack. It was between nine and ten o'clock at night and 
very dark, so that her guns could not be used to any ad- 
vantage, and slow of movement and incumbered by two 
coal barges she had in tow alongside, partly for protection 
and partly for her coal supply, she was from the first al- 
most at the mercy of the quick-moving, easily-handled, 
and powerful rams, and, after a spirited fight, iti which 
she was struck some half dozen times by them, the Queen 
at last reached a vulnerable part abaft the wheel-house, 
disabling the wheel, opening the timbers and starting a 
leak in her from which she rapidly filled ; but not until 
the water had reached the fires was the fighting stopped 
and the surrender made. 

The rams at once came alongside, and, making fast to 
her, towed her over to the Mississippi side of the river, 
and there, in front of Jeflf. Davis's plantation, she sunk in 
ten feet of water, and the folly of sending a boat below 
the batteries without proper support was made manifest ; 
while the sovereignty of the flag from Vicksburg to Port 
Hudson, faded again into empty nothingness, a " barren 
ideality," with the best ram and the best gun-boat of our 
fleet in the enemies' hands — the ram as sound as ever, and 
the gun-boat but slightly injured, with its armament in- 
tact, and the rebels already at work raising and repairing 
her, with every prospect of having her ready for duty in 
a few days. 

The first intimation our fleet had of this disaster was 
in seeing the Queen under the rebel flag, reconnoitering 
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from below Vicksburg. Something evidently was wrong, 
and it was soon known what that something was. The 
effect of the discovery was depressing ; about as depress- 
ing as the successful running of the batteries had been ex- 
hilarating. The admiral felt bad, and, by reflection, his 
officers all felt bad. It is the right and proper thing in 
the navy, when the admiral feels bad, for all his officers to 
feel bad also, and they did ; some even going beyond the 
line of absolute duty in that regard, especially those who 
knew the Indianola, and appreciated her capacity for 
making trouble when properly supported, as she would be 
with the Queen and Webb for consorts. Every precau- 
tion was taken to prevent a surprise from her, and in the 
effort the fleet was ever on the alert, and men and officers 
watchful to such an extent that it has been suggested that 
a claim for a pension on their part, based on the ground 
of loss of sleep in watchfulness against a surprise, should 
meet with favorable consideration at the hands of a grate- 
ful republic. 

Out of this condition of things came the " Black Ter- 
ror." I do not know that that was her real name, nor do 
do I know that she ever had a real name. If she had, it 
is quite certain that she was never christened with the im- 
posing ceremonies usual to such occasions. With due re- 
gard to the fitness of things we called her the " Black Ter- 
ror," but could never learn what her own officers and crew 
called her, for officers and crew she had none. 

The unprecedented high water of the Mississippi had 
subsided enough to permit the march of the troops across 
the peninsula to a point below Vicksburg, and Grant's 
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army was impatient to move. In order to accomplish 
this, it was necessary for the gun-boats and army trans- 
ports to run the batteries at once, so as to assist the army 
in crossing the river after it had got below. It was a ter- 
rible ordeal for the heavy, sluggish turtle backs to undergo. 
Built hurriedly of old, worn-out ferry-boats,, loaded down 
with the weight of heavy casemates, plated with iron, 
each propelled by a center wheel, small enough to be com- 
pletely under the protection of the casemates, they were 
but little better than floating batteries, and so slow of 
movement, that it used to be said of them that at their 
best, even in going down the river under a full head of 
steam, they had hard work to keep up with the current. 
(It will be noticed that, in the operations on the Missis- 
sippi, they were not much given to retreating, and that, 
although their advance was slow% it was always sure.) 

The successful running of the batteries by the ram. 
Queen of the West, and the gun-boat, Indianola, had 
filled the rebels with apprehension from this new and un- 
expected source of danger, and, to guard against further 
possibilities in that direction, they had strengthened the 
river batteries with all the guns that could possibly be 
spared from other parts of their works, until the banks 
fairly bristled with them, and, more than this, material 
had been gathered along the w^ater's edge for bonfires to 
light up the river should any further attempt be made by 
the Yankee gun-boats to run by under cover of the dark- 
ness. It is not to be wondered if Porter was filled with 
some misgivings in contemplating these preparations, at 
the thought of sending the best part of his theretofore 
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successful fleet to encounter these dangers, especially when 
it is remembered that at that time the river, approaching 
and leaving Vicksburg, did so in curves not unlike the 
letter S, so that for a distance of eight or ten miles the 
boats would be under the direct fire of the batteries. 
Nevertheless, it had to be done, and preparations were 
commenced for doing it, so as to be ready when the army 
moved. 

In his report Porter says that he had noticed that in 
the rapidity of their firing, at the time the Queen and the 
Indianola passed down, the rebels had burst and dis- 
mounted several of their guns, and, thinking this might 
be repeated, he made an effort to provoke their fire. To 
this end, he ^dropped a mortar down within range, and 
shelled the town. For a time this drew their fire, with 
what effect is not definitely known, but it then ceased al- 
together. I now quote from the admiral's report : " Find- 
ing," says he, " that they could not be provoked to fire 
without an object, I thought of getting up an imitation 
Monitor. . . . An old coal barge, picked up in the 
river, was the foundation to build on. It was built of old 
boards, in twelve hours, with pork barrels on top of each 
other for smoke stacks, and two old canoes for quarter 
boats ; her furnaces were built of mud, and only intended 
to make black smoke, and not steam. Such was the 
** Black Terror," as she was familiarly called, as Porter 
described her, and he expressed himself well pleased with 
the result. And, indeed, he might well have been, for she 
was a most creditable and altogether formidable looking 
vessel, quite able, in appearance at least, to successfully 
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cope with the Indianola ; low in the water, a square ease- 
mated gun-room, with sides at a deep angle, built up of old 
boards on her bow, the semblance of wheel-houses well 
back on her quarters, all looking invulnerable in a fresh 
coat of coal-tar, with an immense quaker gun protruding 
from the open port on her bow, she looked a veritable 
monster, and was in fact a " Black Terror." She had 
been carefully kept out of sight until all was ready, when, 
a favorable opportunity occurring, under cover of the 
night, she was dropped down on the 26th of February, 
towed out into the stream, and an hour before dawn, with 
smoke pouring from her pork barrels, caused by the burn- 
ing of some damp oakum, and then set adrift, and so com- 
menced her cruise with no one on board, not even the 
ubiquitous newspaper correspondent. She flew the stars 
and stripes aft, and was ornamented with the black flag, 
with skull and crossbones, beautifully displayed, at the 
fore, and casting her all on the success of her venture, 
she asked no quarter, and certain it is she gave none. 

Slowly she got under way, caught the current, and 
bore down on the upper batteries. They soon saw and 
challenged her with a shot. Deigning no reply, she stood 
steadily on her course, as if challenging them to do their 
worst, and seemingly they accepted the challenge, and the 
ball opened. The concentrated fire of all the batteries 
was directed at her; the ball became a picnic ; and soon 
the picnic reached the proportions of a circus with a 
menagerie attachment. Still no reply from the " Terror;" 
but, with all the speed that her mud furnaces and a five- 
knot current could give, she moved proudly on with majes- 
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tic dignity, apparently uninjured by the storm of shot and 
shell that followed her course. The heavens thundered 
and the earth shook with the noise of the cannonading as 
hell itself seemed to belch forth its fury. " Never," says 
Porter, " did the batteries of Vicksburg open with such a 
din ; the earth fairly trembled, and the shot flew thick 
around the devoted craft." By this time it was dawn. 
Our soldiers on the west bank of the river, attracted by 
the terrific cannonading, lined the bank, and learning the 
secret of its cause, added to the din by their cheers and 
laughter. The laugh, however, was all on their side of 
the river", for with the rebels it was terribly sober earnest- 
ness. 

Meanwhile, the Queen of the West, which was below 
at Warrenton on picket duty, hearing the heavy cannon- 
ading, came up to see what was the matter. She came up 
far enough, got close enough, and stayed long enough to 
see a monster gun-boat, as she supposed, paying not the 
slightest attention to the fire of the entire batteries of 
Vicksburg concentrated upon her, but without wavering 
in her course, bearing steadily down upon her, with a 
horrid great big gun pointed directly at her from the open 
port. The Queen had enough, and she knew when she 
had enough, so, turning on her heels, she waited to see 
no more, but dashed down the river as fast as her power- 
ful machinery, aided by her own fears, could take her^ 
with soul intent upon a single thought, and that to get 
out of the range of that horrible Yankee nightmare be- 
fore that awful gun went oft*. 

Just what time the Queen made in reaching the 
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point where the Indianola lay, attended by the Webb 
and the two cotton-clads that had captured her, and just 
what she said when she did reach them, history fails to 
tell us, but history does tell us that they all got under way 
without loss of time, not stopping even to call all of their 
own men on board, and leaving the Indianola in charge 
of her officers and one hundred men to her fate, steamed 
on down the river, and never stopped a wheel until they 
had all taken safe refuge in the waters of the Red River, 
two days' run below. 

The dummy having passed safely by the batteries, 
when completely out of range, steered by an eddy in the 
current, landed on the west side of the river as naturally 
as if guided by the hand of a skilled pilot. The soldiers 
of our army, now in broad daylight, rushed down to her, 
and were thick about her, giving an appearance that was 
doubtless construed by the alarmed enemy into doubly 
manning and supplying her for an expedition below. As 
soon as they had sufficiently gratified their curiosity in 
the study of advanced naval architecture, as exemplified 
in her construction, they shoved her oft* to continue her 
cruise in the enemy's waters, little dreaming of the serv- 
ice she was yet destined to perform. She hung close 
along the western bank, else her make-up might have 
been discovered, and slowly drifted down to a point some 
two and a half miles above the point where the Indianola 
still laid. The officer in charge of that hapless vessel 
took one good look at the monster, and that great big 
horrid gun that had scared the Queen into a fit, and, 
waiting to see no more, with a promptness born of he- 
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roes in time of great crises, laid the two magnificent 
eleven inch bow guns of his vessel muzzle to muzzle and 
fired them, of course, ruining both, and in his hurry, 
taking no thought of his other guns, blew up the boat, 
some accounts say, under authority of orders received 
from Vicksburg, and, conscious of having done his whole 
duty, escaped with his hundred men over the hills and far 
into the back country, and to this day has never since 
been heard of, and so the river was again cleared of rebel 
boats from Vicksburg down. Our fleet slept soundly, and 
running the batteries of Vicksburg was eliminated of the 
troublesome and dangerous factor of a fight with the In- 
dianola, supported by the rams Queen of the West and 
the Webb, on arriving below. The " Terror " drifted on 
a short distance, caught fire, and burned, as was reported, 
not, however, until her real character had been fully dis- 
covered by the enemy, and so ended this remarkable 
cruise. 

No one can tell the chagrin of the rebels when they 
found out how they had been fooled. They fairly howled 
with rage. A year before they had witnessed the destruc- 
tion of the Merrimac in Hampton Roads, by her oflScers, 
after she had single-handed and alone sunk two of our 
•best frigates and disabled a third, the equals of any then 
afloat, because, forsooth, she drew too much water for 
them to get her up the James River, where she would 
have been safe from the little " Yankee Cheese-Box," and 
now to lose the best boat on the Mississippi River in like 
manner by the hands of her own oflicers, all because of a 
nightmare scare, was entirely too much. The Southern 
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press shrieked in helpless anger. The Jackson " Missis- 
sipian," of March 5, 18C3, gave the first authentic account 
of the disaster, as follows: 

" The destruction of the Indianola was a most unfor- 
tunate and unnecessary affair. A vessel, supposed to be a 
turreted monster, but which proved to be a flat-boat with 
sundry fixtures intended to create deception, passed Vicks- 
burg on Tuesday night. Our oflicials, believing she was a 
turreted monster, blew up the Indianola, but her guns fell 
into the hands of the enemy. The Queen of the West 
left the Indianola in such a hurry as to forget part of her 
crew, who were left ashore. Taking it altogether, it was 
a good joke on the Partisan Rangers, who are notoriously 
more cunning than brave." 

This dispatch was sent east and copied in the Southern 
papers with severe comments upon the alleged bravery 
and ability of the oflicers of their navy, who seemed to 
think their chief duty, on the approach of the Yankee 
gun-boats, was to get their vessels in a place of safety as 
soon as possible or blow them up. The Richmond papers 
just jumped up and down, and fairly screamed with rage. 
I quote the comments of the Richmond '' Examiner," of 
March 7, 1863, on this dispatch, in full. The article is 
interesting, and too good to omit. It says: 

" The telegraph brings us tidings of something which 
is tremblingly described as a turreted monster. Gun-boats 
are deemed not more dangerous than dug-outs, but when 
the case is altered to an interview with a turreted mon- 
ster, then the brave defenders of the Father of Waters can 
do nothing better than make two-forty over the mount- 
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ains. The reported fate of the Indianola i» even more 
disgraceful than farcical. Here was, perhaps, the finest 
iron-clad in the western waters, captured after a heroic 
struggle, rapidly repaired and destined to join the Queen 
of the West in a series of victories. Next we hear that 
she was of necessity blown up in the true Merrimac-Mal- 
ory style, and why ? laugh and hold your sides, lest you 
die of a surfeit of derision, oh, Yankeedom ! Blown up, 
because, forsooth, a flat-boat or mud-scow, with a small 
house taken from the back garden of a plantation, put on 
top of it, is floated down the river before the frightened 
eyes of the Partisan Kangers — a turreted monster ! 

"'A most unfortunate and unnecessary aflTair,' says the 
dispatch. Rather so. The turreted monster proved to be 
a flat-boat, with sundry fixtures to create deception. 
Think of that. She passed Vicksburg on Tuesday night, 
and the oflicers (what oflScers ?), believing her to be a tur- 
reted monster, blew up the Indianola, but her guns fell 
into the enemies' hands. Incredible I Malory and Tat- 
nall did better than that with the Merrimac. 

"*The Queen of the West,' continues the facetious 
dispatch, ' left in such a hurry as to forget part of her 
crew, who were left on shore.' Well done for the Queen 
of the West and her brave ofliicers. * Taken altogether,' 
concludes the inimitable dispatch, ' it was a good joke on 
the Partisan Rangers, who are notoriously more cunning 
than brave.' Truly an excellent joke; so excellent that 
every man connected with this afl[air (if any resemblance 
of the truth is contained in the dispatch), should be 
branded with the capital letters T. M., and enrolled in a 
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detached comipany, to be known by the name of * The 
Turreted Monster,' henceforth and forever." 

The Tri-Weekly Courier, of Charleston, in its issue 
of March 21, 1863, had a leader on "Yankee Craft," in- 
spired, doubtless, in part at least, by the dispatch quoted 
above. I shall not add to their affliction by charging an 
attempt at a horrible pun in the caption of the article, 
*' Yankee Craft," but content myself with a few extracts. 
*' We should not forget for a moment," it says, "that, in 
the prosecution of this terrible contest, we are dealing 
with a subtle adversary. Cunning stands pre-eminent 
among the distinguishing qualities of the foe with whom 
we are contending. It is that low, mean trait, which the 
Yankee race possesses in larger measure than any other 
people, that has enabled our antagonist to compass ends 
which, but for its adroit and persevering exercise, he 
could not have obtained. Wanting in the higher powers 
of mind, he excells in artfulness. . . . Like the arch 
enemy of God and man, the people who are endeavoring 
to despoil us of our property and desolate our land, are 
more to be feared when they bring to bear against us the 
weapons obtained from their boundless subtlety, than 
when they come depending upon their mighty powers. . . . 

" We have discovered during the progress of this war, 
that the base race, whom we are warring with, are capa- 
ble of doing us more harm by the expert use of their sur- 
passing subtlety, than by their activity, energy, and valor. 
We have exhibited finer generalship, superior courage, 
greater endurance. But we have many a time been cir- 
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cunivented by his strategems, and befooled, to our injury, 
by his deep-laid wiles." 

The rebel papers of the times afford delightful read- 
ing; but I must content myself with the articles above, 
quoted now in no bitterness of feeling, but in emphasis of 
the joke, as a fair sample of their general tone and their 
appreciation of the heroism and ingenuity of the Yankee 
navy, which compelled them to destroy their best boat on 
the approach of a mere semblance of a Yankee gun-boat. 
It shows in what esteem they held the genuine article, and 
the Yankee navy ought not to complain. 

To the student of history, fond of speculating on 
what might have been, the whole history of our war fur- 
nishes no broader field for his speculations than the inci- 
dent that I have so faintly portrayed. Had we failed at 
Vicksburg, there is strong reason to believe that the people 
of the North, already tired of war, would have adopted the 
Democratic platform, which pronounced the war a failure, 
and demanded the recall of our soldiers, and in the defeat 
of Lincoln and the election of McClelland, openly es- 
poused the policy of " peace at any price." The surren- 
der of Vicksburg stopped all this, and success at Vicks- 
burg by any other plan than operations from below had 
been demonstrated impossible, and the operations from be- 
low could not have succeeded without transports to carry 
the troops across the river, and gun-boats to cover their 
landing, and it is very doubtful if we could have had either 
had the enemy kept the Indianola, assisted by the two 
rams and a fleet of smaller boats, ready to engage our 
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boats immediately after passing the batteries, shattered, 
battered, and disabled as they were sure to be. 

But with the Indianola, Webb, and Queen of the 
West out of the way, the problem was much simplified ; 
for, once past the batteries, the boats, which it was antici- 
pated would be more or less damaged, would have an op- 
portunity of laying by and repairing, without the embar- 
rassment of an immediate fight under such circumstances 
with so formidable a boat as the Indianola, aided by two 
such powerful and eflicient rams as the Webb and Queen 
of the West had proved themselves to be. So, a week 
after the *' Black Terror's " cruise, the admiral sent down 
the rams Switzerland and Lancaster, both swift vessels, to 
look after the rebel rams, keep them shut up in the Red 
River, and so prevent them from harassing our boats as 
they passed the batteries. It was a needless precaution, 
for the Queen, after the scare she had had from that awful 
gun-boat, never ventured out into the Mississippi again, 
but spent her time in bayou expeditions, seeking safety 
and forgetfulness of the past, and a month or two later 
was burned by her friends, after their usual fashion, to 
keep her from falling into our hands. The Webb was 
never seen again during the war. She staid in some en- 
tirely safe place way up Red River, until the close of the 
war, in April, 1865, when, after the surrender, true to the 
instincts of that chivalry of which General Floyd was so 
bright an exponent, she stole a load of Confederate cotton, 
and then stole out of the Red River and down the Missis- 
sippi, in an attempt to steal over to Savannah ; but after 
passing several gun-boats, and even the city of New Or- 
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leans, was recognized below, tired into by the steamer 
Richmond, of Farragut's fleet, run ashore, and destroyed, 
of course, by her own oflicers. 

In the attempt of the Switzerland and Lancaster to 
run by the batteries, the Lancaster, when about opposite 
the city, was struck by a shot in the boilers, rendered 
helpless, and soon sunk, her crew all escaping on cotton 
bales, which had been taken on board to barricade her 
boilers and machinery. The Switzerland was disabled, 
but floated on down past the batteries without serious in- 
jury, and in a week was repaired, ready for duty, with 
Admiral Farragut, who had come up from below, running 
the batteries at Port Hudson and Grand Gulf (which had 
recently been strongly fortified, to intercept our fleet, 
should it succeed in passing Vicksburg), with his flag 
ship, the Hartford, and needed a consort to assist him in 
repelling any such attempt on his own vessel as had proved 
so signally successful in the case of the unsupported In- 
dianola. 

The time was now at hand when the army could 
move, the river having subsided so as to permit of the 
march in force across the peninsula, and the order was 
given for the transports to prepare to run the batteries, 
under cover of such protection as the gun-boats could 
give them, and such diversion as they could create by 
drawing the fire of the enemy to themselves as they passed 
down. The transports were protected, as the rams had 
been, by piling cotton bales around their guards and about 
their boilers and machinery, and loaded with army supplies, 
11 
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and carrying none but crews sufficient to barely work them. 
The three detailed to make the first attempt were finally 
ready, and, about ten o'clock on the night of April 16th, 
got under way, under convoy of the gun-boats Benton, La- 
fayette, Louisville, Carondelet, Tu^cumbia, Pittsburg, and 
Mound City, seven in all, and all excepting two, the La- 
fayette and Tuscumbia, which w^ere new, built from old 
ferry-boats, and, in description of their general appear- 
ance, styled turtle-backs. Slowly they moved down the 
stream, six of the gun-boats in the advance, followed by 
the three transports, the seventh gun-boat, the Tuscumbia, 
bringing up the rear. The orders for sailing were for the 
boats to keep a distance of fifty yards'apart, not following 
each other exactly, but a little out of line, so that, if 
the vessel ahead was stopped, the next one could pass 
without materially changing her course. In this order, 
with all lights out, and using every precaution to delay 
discovery by the enemy until the latest moment possible, 
they were to move down until within easy range opposite 
the batteries, when the transports were to leave the line, 
and, crowding all steam, hasten on by, while the gun- 
boats engaged the enemy, drawing their fire to themselves, 
and so, under cover of the smoke, enable the transports 
the better to escape. But the foe was vigilant. The re- 
cent experience, as well as the editorials on Yankee craft, 
whether directed at the wickedness of the Yankee heart 
or impudence of the Yankee gun-boat, had not been lost 
upon them, and scarcely had the fleet got well under 
way, when its movement was discovered by the enemy's 
picket boats, and the alarm given by a discharge of mus- 
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ketry at the advance boat. Soon the upper battery 
opened on the fleet, and . were answered by the boats as 
they rounded the point above the city, coming within 
range. The bonfires along the shores were lighted, and 
the fight was on, to the great disadvantage of the fleet 
from the very first. 

I have already spoken of the sluggish movements of 
the iron-clads and their lack of power to handle them- 
selves well. Never was it more manifest than as thev 
rounded the point above Vicksburg on that eventful night. 
In striking the eddy, made by the strong current breaking 
from the point, they had not the power to overcome its 
force and were thrown out of their line into confusion, 
some of them spinning completely around, so that as the 
ball opened, our boats of a verity waltzed into the fight, 
most of them making a complete revolution, and one of 
them, the heavy staid, old Benton, all unmindful for the 
once of her dignity as the flag ship, made two complete 
revolutions, according to authentic history, while accord- 
ing to the apocrypha, in the exuberance of her spirits, 
she executed a regular pirouette, topped off with a 
pigeon's wing, before she consented to answer her rudder 
and settle to business, bow down again, which was event- 
ually done by all of the boats, as was said by their oflicers, 
more by their own instincts in locating the foe than by 
the control of their machipery. As the boats severally 
straightened on their course, they opened fire, responding 
with their broadside guns to the storm of shot and shell 
hurled at them from the shore batteries, as they passed 
down. 
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In the midst of the confusion, two of the three trans- 
ports headed up stream, but rounded to under orders from 
the gun-boat, and again started down, when one of them 
was struck by a shell, set on fire, and burned, her crew 
fortunately escaping in her yawl-boat ; the other was dis- 
abled by a shell through her steam drum, but, with the 
assistance of the gun-boat, Tuscumbia, drifted down in 
safety until beyond the range of the batteries. The gun- 
boats were struck an innumerable number of times, many 
of them being hulled, but no serious damage was suflfered 
by any of them, and daylight of the 17th found two army 
transports and seven iron-clad gun-boats without other 
casualty than the wounding of thirteen men, and none 
of them seriously, safely below Vicksburg ready to co- 
operate with Grant's army, the advance of which, under 
McClelland, was already below New Carthage. 

A week later, six other transports passed down, five 
of them getting through in safety, and then with trans- 
portation at hand, and the gun-boats to protect his em- 
barked troops and cover their landing, the army began 
that brilliant campaign of rapid marching and hard fight- 
ing, which culminated in the siege of Vicksburg, and was 
crowned with success in its unconditional surrender. 

What would have been the result had this last at- 
tempt to flank the position, by getting below Vicksburg 
failed, no one can tell, but th^se who knew him best had 
an abiding confidence in the fertile mind of their leader 
that would admit of no ultimate failure. The story ie 
told, on rebel authority, of the capture of one of our 
soldiers on the Deer Creek raid, I believe the fifth unsuc- 
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cessful attempt to flank Vicksburg, the prisoner was con- 
ducted to the Rebel general, who asked, " What in thunder 
Grant expected to do in there?" "Take Vicksburg," 
was the cool reply. " Well, hasn't the old fool tried this 
ditching and flanking five times already and failed?" 
" Yes," said our Yankee, '* but he has thirty-seven more 
plans in his pocket, and one of them will get there now, 
you bet." 

Fortunately for us, the next one did get there, and 
the other thirty-six were lost to history. 

Read November 7, 1888. 
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THE TULLAHOMA CAMPAIGN. 

BY DAVID S. STANLEY, 
Brigadier-Qeneral United States Army, Brevet Major-General United States Army. 

On the last day of December, 1862, there was fought 
in the cedars, and upon the open cotton-fields one mile 
north-west from the little town of Murfreesboro, Tennes- 
see, one of the fiercest battles of the late war, now called 
the battle of Stone's River by the Federal authorities, and 
the battle of Murfreesboro by the Confederate. 

Upon that day, the battle was wholly indecisive. On 
New Year's Day, there was a calm, as though both armies 
had concluded they had done havoc enough the day be- 
fore, and were determined to have some enjoyment on 
that day, with the rest of mankind. On the 2d of Janu- 
ary, Bragg made a false, rash, and stupid movement by 
his right flank, losing two thousand men in thirty min- 
utes, and literally whipped himself. This so unnerved 
the Confederate commander, that he thought of nothing 
but retreat, which his army successfully accomplished, 
leaving Rosecrans's army the victors on the battle field. 
This victory counted more for its moral eflfect upon the 
soldiers on each side, than for any material or physical 
advantage gained. The amount of country acquired by 
the Union army or lost to the Confederates was very 
little ; but, from another stand-point, the eftect upon the 
people of the United States was incalculable, and at thie 
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day can hardly be fully comprehended in all its force and 
intensity. To get some idea of this, let us look at the 
whole theater of war at that date : 

On the 13th day of December, the Army of the Poto- 
mac had crossed the Rappahannock at Fredericksburg, and 
had been utterly defeated in one of the most useless and 
senseless slaughters that took place in the war ; but, ap- 
parently due to the mercy of the Confederate commander, 
the Union army was permitted to regain its own side of 
the river. 

The soldiers, brave as ever, and confident of their 
ability to whip the rebels, if they could get a fair chance 
at them, were fully convinced of the incompetency of 
their commander. The people of the United States 
shared their opinion. 

On the 29th of September, the Army of the Tennes- 
see, or that part of it under General Sherman, butted 
their heads against Chickasaw Bluffs, and recoiled with a 
,long list of killed and wounded, whilst the Confederates, 
unscratched, jeered them from the crest of an almost in- 
accessible bluff. 

In North Carolina, as in Louisiana, our armies were 
at a stand-still. In Mississippi, on the 20th of December, 
Van Dorn had captured Holly Springs, with General 
Grant's depot of supplies, and rendered the campaign 
through Central Mississippi abortive. Indeed, at no time 
in the war did the fate of the Union appear more doubt- 
ful, and the minds of Union men were downcast and full 
of gloomy forebodings. Well might Mr. Lincoln tele- 
graph to General Rosecrans : " God bless you, and all 
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with you. Please tender to all, and accept for yourself, 
the Nation's gratitude for your and their skill, endur- 
ance, and dauntless courage." 

The impression made upon the Confederacy, and 
upon the soldiers in Bragg's army, was any thing but 
cheering. Death had claimed in their army man for man 
with the killed of the Federals, and the obstinate persist- 
ence of the western soldier so impressed General Bragg 
in this battle, that his nerves were ever after unquiet 
until the day of his final downfall at Missionary Ridge. 

But we take a long leap ahead, viz., from January 4, 
1863, when General Rosecrans's army was fairly fixed at 
Murfreesboro, until the 24th of June, when the whole 
army broke camp and started on the Tullahoma Cam- 
paign. 

For nearly six months, this powerful army lay quietly 
at Murfreesboro, not wholly without results, but inflict- 
ing no telling damage upon the enemy. There were 
many minor actions, which in any other war would have 
been considered battles. Streight ran through the ene- 
my's lines on what he called a raid — at any rate, a fool's 
errand — and turned over to the Confederacy three excel- 
lent regiments of men, with their horses. Coburn was 
captured at Spring Hill, and three more Union regiments 
became prisoners. Coburn was not to blame — we can 
not say so much for the commander who sent him there. 
Finally, the hostility which had been growing from week 
to week, after the battle of Stone's River, between the War 
Department, represented by Stanton and Halleck, on one 
side, and Rosecrans on the other, culminated when the 
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latter reported a successful expedition against the enemy 
at McMinnville by General Reynolds, and received in 
reply this polite answer, viz : " The Secretary of War says 
you always report your successes, but never report your 
reverses/' 

Rosecrans was equal to the occasion, and answered 
immediately : ** If the Secretary of War says I report my 
successes, but do not report my reverses, the Secretary of 
War lies." Rosy was powerful then, but his head was 
marked, and it only awaited the slightest excuse to bring 
his doomsday. 

The cause of this quarrel was, in brief, that Rose- 
crans continually made requisition for more horses and 
improved arms for his cavalry, which the officials afore- 
named refused to furnish, and as persistently insisted on 
an immediate advance on the part of Rosecrans's com- 
mand. This, in turn, Rosecrans declined to do, until the 
maturity of the spring crop assured him of subsistence for 
his animals. The exact right or wrong of this dispute 
will enter the list of undetermined questions. At the bat- 
tle of Stone's River, Rosecrans had less than nine regiments 
of cavalry, against twenty in Bragg's army, with Forrest 
absent in West Tennessee and Morgan in Kentucky ; and 
again, as the cavalry fed almost entirely off the country, 
when the army did advance in June, it is now hard to see 
how the army could have moved until the com crop ma- 
tured. The most serious thing urged to be in the way, 
was the enormous expense of cavalry troops, and there 
seemed a determination to keep down the cost of war by 
curtailing the efficiency of the cavalry arm. General 
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Meigs, Quartermaster-General, when urged to buy mares 
if horses could not be furnished in time, declined, upon 
the ground that u^ing mares would check the future sup- 
ply of horses in the United States. 

This was all bad policy, as after events proved. Gen- 
eral Thomas's victory at Nashville, as well as the final 
conquest of Lee's army, were initiated on the Union side 
by the success of a powerful cavalry. 

There has been much said about the councils of war 
held at Rosecrans's headquarters previous to the Tulla- 
homa campaign, and a little cheap glory has been claimed 
for at least one person who was present at the council, 
for his bold advice, but, as he had no command, and 
had no right to vote, and as he was not consulted, 
I can not see the propriety of his claim. At any 
rate, the council fully sustained Resecrans, and when he 
was ready to march, he was cheerfully supported by every 
commander in his army. A few days, or nights rather, 
before the movement commenced, all the corps command- 
ers met at headquarters to discuss the routes and parts 
assigned to each. The discussion lasted almost until day- 
light next morning. One of the most noted members of 
this council, and who afterward commanded the same 
army, went to sleep in his chair, and slept the sleep of in- 
nocence for several hours, whilst the others discussed the 
prospective bloody campaign. 

A brief description of the topography of Tennessee 
will be necessary to understand the campaign now inaugu- 
rated by the Army of the Cumberland. 

It is generally understood by the student that West- 
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ern and Middle Tennessee are either champaign or rolling 
countries. This is true of Western Tennessee, but does not 
equally apply to half of the surface of Middle Tennessee. The 
mountains and their foot hills cover the eastern part of Mid- 
dle Tennessee, the foot hills coming within five miles of Mur- 
freesboro. Eastern Tennessee, with which we have little 
to do in this paper, is a country of grand mountains — 
" The Switzerland of America." As our campaign was 
to be in the hills, it is necessary to note that, after ascend- 
ing the first range of hills, we found a perfectly flat country 
extending to the foot of the Cumberland Mountain proper, 
a country of the most perfect clay soil, and timbered with 
handsome white oak ; very open, with little undergrowth, 
and called the '' oak barrens." This peculiar feature of 
county finds its greatest development about Tullahorlia, on 
the ridge between Duck River and Elk River. Some one 
with a very imaginative mind must have instructed the 
Comte de Paris with regard to this region, for, in the 
fourth volume of his " Civil War," the following wonder- 
ful description is given of this curious region : "A species 
of rough grass, rebellious under the teeth of animals, with 
here and there tufts of stunted oak trees, cover this deso- 
late region; the wayfarer finds not a drop of water in 
summer; he runs the risk in fall of losing himself in 
sloughs, and in winter of disappearing under the snow 
drifted by the terrible blasts from the north-west." The 
railroad from Nashville to Chattanooga leads by Murfrees- 
boro through these foot hills to Tullahoma, on the oak- 
covered ridge, then down again, through foot hills, across 
Elk River to Decherd, where it boldly ascends the Cum- 
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berland Mountain, crosses the divide, and thence, by the 
valley of Big Crow Creek, descends to the Tennessee 
River. This line of railroad was the necessary line of 
supply of both the Union and Confederate armies. There 
is anotJier railroad from Xashville to Chattanooga via De- 
catur ; but, while Bragg's army was buttressed against the 
Cumberland Mountain, this railroad was useless to Rose- 
crans. The position of the opposing armies is soon de- 
scribed. Rosecrans's army headquarters at Murfreesboro 
faced south-east, the left at Radyville, the right at Frank- 
lin, with a front of thirty miles shaped like a bow, with 
the curvature to the north. Bragg's army faced Rose- 
crans's, his right at McMinnville, his left at Columbia; a 
bow again, the curvature embracing Rosecrans's lines. 
Rosecrans's left commenced with the foot-hills. Bragg's 
army was principally in the foot-hills, the left extending 
into the plain to the west. The relative force of the two 
armies is not so easy to determine, but in round numbers 
Rosecrans had forty-five thousand infantry and six thou- 
sand cavalry ; Bragg, thirty-seven thousand infantry and 
nine thousand cavalry. Bragg's were seasoned troops, the 
Union infantry and cavalry contained many new regiments. 
Bragg had strongly intrenched Tullahoma in his rear, 
and Shelbyville on his front, evidently expecting Rose- 
crans's first blow on the latter, and his next on the former 
place. These intrenchments extended five or six miles in 
each case, and would form cover for a large army. The 
position of Bragg's army being well known. General Rose- 
crans planned to rout him out of his stronghold by 
maneuvering by his right, until Bragg thought the blow 
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would descend from that direction, then to quickly de- 
velop his full strength in the hilly country about Manches- 
ter, and force Bragg to battle on the retreat and outside ot 
his fortifications. 

The first movement was made on the morning of the 
23d of June, when Gordon Granger moved with two 
divisions of infantry from Triune to Salem, and Mitchell's 
division of cavalry, under General Stanley's orders, drove 
the Confederate cavalry, with considerable fighting, through 
Eagleville and Union ville toward Shelbyville. 

In a severe skirmish on that day, one of those ridicu- 
lous things that sometimes happen to lighten up the death- 
roll, occurred. The Confederates made a charge on our 
line of skirmishers, but recoiled when they met a brisk 
fire. One trooper continued to charge straight down on 
our lines. As he passed across the line of the skirmishers 
of the First Tennessee cavalry (Union), every man took a 
shot at the bold horse soldier. He dashed into our ranks 
with his gray clothes full of bullet holes but skin whole, 
when it was discovered that a bullet had cut both reins, 
and it was the horse that did the charging, the trooper be- 
ing an unwilling participant. 

It may be well to note here that the roads of Middle 
Tennessee, west of the mountains, are macadamized turn- 
pikes of the best order. One of these turnpike roads leads 
from Murfreesboro to Shelbyville, another from Murfrees- 
boro to Manchester, a third leads to Woodbury. All these 
roads were full of moving troops on the 24th of June. To 
the north of Duck River there is a line of steep hills nearly 
parallel with the river. These hills are mostly covered 
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with cedar brakes with cleared spaces intervening. The 
roads leading south cross these hills at three principal 
passes, or gaps, all of which were held by the enemy; 
first, on the west, Guy's Pass, or gap ; next, to the east- 
ward. Liberty Gap ; next, and further east, Hoover's 
Gap. Crittenden's corps moved briskly on the Woodbury 
Pike, to mystify General Bragg ; Thomas's corps marched 
as rapidly on the Manchester Pike, and struck the enemy, 
early in the forenoon of the 24th, at Hoover's Gap. Mc- 
Cook's corps started on the Shelbyville Pike, but turned 
to the left and camped at Millersburg, with the exception 
of Johnson's division, which occupied Liberty Gap after 
severe fighting. It would be supposed that General 
Bragg's subordinates would be ready to receive an attack 
at any time in these important passes, but they were not, 
and Hoover's and Liberty Gaps were both taken by sur- 
prise. Wilder's brigade of mounted infantry arrived with 
their Spencer seven-shooters, then a new arm to our troops, 
and encountered the enemy, driving them rapidly three 
milee, and through Hoover's Gap. At its south-eastern 
debouch the enemy attacked Wilder in force, and he was 
hard pressed, until the arrival of Reynolds's division, which 
turned the battle, and General Thomas's corps had posses- 
sion of Hoover's Gap. This was a severe fight. 

The enemy, part of Hardee's corps, had been celebrat- 
ing at Beechgrove and hurriedly came upon the field to 
oppose Wilder's advance. Many of them were struck 
down very soon by the deadly Spencer rifles, here first 
tested in any battle in the west. Many a house in Nash- 
ville wore mourning after this fight, as one of the Tennes- 
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Bee regftnents (Confederate) confronting Wilder was or- 
ganized upon the " Rock City Guards," a crack volunteer 
corps before the war, and comprising in its ranks some of 
the best young men of the city of Nashville. Many of 
these young men were buried by our troops upon the rocky 
ridges above Hoover's Gap. The same day, Johnson's di- 
vision of McCook's corps drove the ' enemy through 
Liberty Gap. Colonel Harrison, Thirty-ninth Indiana 
mounted infantry, first encountered the enemy, and it 
took the united force of Willich's and JoJin Miller's bri- 
gade to drive them. The next day the Confederates at- 
tacked Johnson's division in strong force, but aided by 
Carlin's brigade of Davis's division, Johnson's command 
repulsed the attack and inflicted heavy loss upon the 
assailants. Rosecrans now held two of the passes leading 
to the enemy's front. Hoover's Gap was the real key to 
the situation, as its possession made it very easy to con- 
centrate the Union army upon the Confederate right flank* 
The night of the 24th, General Stanley's and General 
Granger's commands camped near Christiana, and ad- 
vanced, on the next morning, to attack Guy's Gap on the 
main road to Shelbyville. Two divisions of cavalry, Mar- 
tin's and Wharton's, commanded by General Joseph H. 
Wheeler, defended the pass. Mitchell's division, assisted 
by Minty's brigade, assailed this force on each flank, and 
soon forced them back to General Bragg's main intrench- 
ment, four miles in advance of Shelbyville; here General 
Wheeler made a decided stand, supported by a good bat- 
tery of artillery commanding the main approaches. Min- 
ty's brigade, still leading, deployed a part of the troopers 
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dismounted, and engaged the defenders of the mtrench- 
ment; in the meantime, two columns of cavalry were 
formed, whicli rode over the ditch and embankment and 
routed the defenders, who fled to the town of Shelby ville 
in a highly disorderly manner. Many prisoners were 
taken, and one eiltire regiment, the First Confederate, was 
cut oft", by the pursuing Federals, and surrendered in a 
body. 

The fleeing Confederates having reached the town of 
Shelbyville, made another stand, using the buildings and 
fences of the suburbs for cover. The Federal cavalry in 
close pursuit, formed within cannon shot of the Confed- 
erate line, to storm the town. The Confederate com- 
mander must have had full confidence in his ability to 
hold his lines, for his troops were formed with their backs 
to Duck River, at that time booming full, with two 
bridges only, one back of the center of his line, and one a 
mile above this, on his right flank, connecting with the 
left bank of the river, these two bridges being his only 
routes of retreat. General Mitchell ordered Colonel 
Campbell's brigade to make a circuit through the fields 
and seize the upper bridge, and Minty's brigade to charge 
the enemy's front. The firing of two shells from Aler- 
shire's battery, which had come up, was to be the signal 
for a general assault. The strongest point in the Con- 
federates' line was the main turnpike road leading south 
through Shelbyville. It was defended by a battery of four 
pieces placed so as to sweep this road. This battery was 
supported by dismounted riflemen on both sides of the 
road. Upon this same road, and facing the battery, the 
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Seventh Pennsylvania Cavalry was formed by fours, there 
not being room for platoons, and supported by the Fourth 
United States Cavalry. Captain C. C. Davis, Seventh 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, placed himself in front of the first 
set of fours and led the charge. The Fourth Michigan 
Cavalry and other regiments prepared to follow the move- 
ment on tjae right of this main column. Rather unluckily 
for the result, the signal of two guns was given a few min- 
utes too soon, and before Colonel Campbell, who had to 
fight his way, and to throw down several strong fences, 
could reach his destination, viz., the bridge above the 
town. At the sound of the cannon, the two regiments on 
the main road charged the battery, which they captured 
after it had fired one volley. Only two solid shot struck 
the charging column, killing one man and two horses. 
The Confederates were completely routed, and rushed for 
the two bridges. Terror gave swift wings to fleeing 
troopers and many leaped into Duck River, then a raging 
torrent, thirty feet deep. Colonel Campbell arrived close 
enough to the upper bridge to pour volleys into the es- 
caping mob. Had he been there five minutes sooner, it 
would have made a difl:erence of one thousand prisoners. 

The result was very disastrous to the Confederates. 
The actual loss in men killed, wounded, and prisoners has 
never been correctly stated, but it must have been at least 
a thousand. They also lost a large quantity of flour and 
other supplies, but the most disastrous loss was in morale. 
The Confederate cavalry never recovered from the de- 
moralizing effect, which it experienced that day, of being 
ridden down by the Union cavalry. 
12 
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On the part of the Union soldiers, there can be 
scarcely instanced a finer display of gallantry than the 
charge made that day by the Seventh Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry, backed by the Fourth United States Cavalry. I have 
read of nothing more admirable. To face a battery ready 
loaded and waiting, supported on either flank by riflemen, 
to ride at the muzzles of the guns, and through them, is 
no baby's plaj', and this was done by a regiment of Penn- 
sylvania blacksmiths, backed by soldiers of the regular 
army. Their small loss in this charge only illustrates how 
superior nerve-force unnerves an enemy. 

Forrest had moved as quickly as he could from 
Columbia in the direction of Guy's Gap, but hearing the 
battle far past him, made his way by a night march to the 
south side of Duck River. Thus in two days Bragg's 
army had been defeated at the three points at which they 
had made opposition. On the 26th, General Thomas's 
corps reached Manchester, skirmishing heavily with the 
enemy. Wilder, with his command, was sent to the rear 
of Bragg's army and broke the railroad on the night of 
the 28th. The succeeding day and night Bragg aban- 
doned his lines at Tullahoma, and hastily retreated to the 
south of Elk River, burning the bridges behind him. 
This virtually ended the Tullahoma Campaign, as Bragg's 
retreat only stopped south of the Tennessee River. On 
the 30th of June, all of Rosecrans's army was in pursuit, 
but a senseless cannonade across the deep and swollen Elk 
River was the only result. The writer saw a very singular 
instance of human vitality on that day. A solid six-pound 
shot, which had been fired by a Confederate battery across 
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Elk River at a column of Union cavalry, struck a trooper 
of the First Ohio Cavalry in the small of the back to the 
left of the spine. Surgeon Lawrence A. James, Fourth 
United States Cavalry, Acting Medical Director, ex- 
amined the man and found a great protuberance in front 
of the man's abdomen. The man complained that a heavy 
weight in him caused great pain. The surgeon cut 
through the skin and removed a cannon ball. The man 
felt much easier, and lived for two hours. The surgeon 
said he was afraid to report, the facts for fear he would not 
be believed. 

The Tullahoma Campaign was ended. After one year 
of marching and maneuvering, and several bloody battles, 
the two armies stood where they started from a year be- 
fore, but the relations were different ; the Union soldier 
had gained in tone, the Confederate had lost in hope and 
in spirit. Chickamauga, the last battle in which any in- 
telligent Confederate could expect success for the losing 
cause, took place three months later. 

If any student of the military art desires to make a 
study of a model campaign, let him take his maps and 
General Rosecrans* orders for the daily movements in this 
campaign. No better example of successful strategy was 
carried out during the war than in the Tullahoma Campaign. 

Then why did it fail to succeed in the object sought 
for, namely, the destruction of Bragg's army ? The an- 
swer is simple and short, rain and mud. The weather in 
May, and up to the 23d of June, was beautiful. On the 
24th of June, when the whole army was put in motion, 
it commenced to rain, and on the night of the 24th the 
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rain fell heavily. For sixteen days succeeding, it rained 
daily, and at one time continuously for twenty-four hours. 
The narrow valleys became sloughs, and the narrow roads 
winding around the hill were so cut up that hours were 
taken in moving wagons or artillery a few miles, but it 
remained for the oak barrens to illustrate how impassable 
a road may be, under circumstances such as this continuous 
rain gave. The pale clay of the barrens turned to veritable 
mortar, and it needed only the molding and burning to 
furnish the whole world with brick. This mortar hill is 
soon reached on the direct road from Manchester, where 
we left General Thomas's corps, to Tullahoma. Foot sol- 
diers marching over the pale clay deployed like slow mov- 
ing skirmishers ; horsemen sought their own course ; and 
as for artillery and supply wagons, they sunk in the mud 
to the axles and staid there. The mules were unhitched 
and led off by their drivers, seeking a place where they 
could stand in mud without swamping. Details of foot 
men from each regiment waded through mortar to the 
wagons, and carried from them upon their backs such 
packages of hard bread, bacon, corn, or other stores as 
would serve to keep men and animals alive. 

In early days on the Arkansas River, the sternwheel 
steamboats frequently were stuck on a sand-bar, it then 
became necessary to put all hands at work to pack the 
cargo ashore. 

I was forcibly reminded of this on seeing strings of 
men wading through the yellow mortar and carrying the 
freight from the wagons, the mortar taking the place of 
the muddy water, and the wagon of the steamboat. 
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Bragg's army, defeated and dispirited, escaped. The 
Union army was triumphant, so far as their opportunity 
allowed. The Tullahoma Campaign failed in its main ob- 
ject — ^the destruction of Bragg's army — ^through an act of 
Providence. 

March, 1889. 
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THE SKIRMISH LINE IN THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN. 

BY W. H. CHAMBERLIN, 
Late Major Eighty-first Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

In the western army, the skirmish line was undoubt- 
edly seen at its best during the Atlanta campaign. The 
relation of the two armies to each other during those hun- 
dred days was almost constantly that of intrenched field 
works confronting each other, with the ever-watchful 
skirmish lines between. 

A French military writer, some thirty years ago, in 
speaking of the qualities requisite for skirmishers, said 
that they should be " quick of hearing, keen-sighted, 
light-footed, and clear-headed;" that skirmish duty was 
a " service which embraces watching the movements of 
the enemy, reconnoitering, beginning and finishing com- 
bats, covering retreats, etc.," and that " much greater skill 
and valor are required for fighting and advancing in this 
manner, than in combats in close ranks, where the touch 
of the elbow and the unity of the command sustain the 
individual." 

If he had written after our War of the Rebellion, he 
could have amplified the requirements of this arm of 
the service, for nowhere during the war were the elements 
of a true soldier more fully developed than in the exercise 
of skill, endurance, ingetfuity, and audacity by those who 
were the eyes and ears of the army. It was a place in 
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which a man literally offered himself to death. Almost 
every skirmisher was a target, and he was under constant 
apprehension of a sudden attack or a sharpshooter's bul- 
let. It was a common thing to hear of these fearful 
enemies perched in some invisible tree-top and picking oft 
our men. ' Dangerous as the duties were, there were not 
wanting men ready to volunteer for the place, and a detail 
for picket duty, which was the name generally given to 
the skirmish line of guards, was accepted as a matter of 
course, quite as cheerfully as a detail for any kind of camp 
duty. 

Although the class of soldiers who were " spoiling for 
a fight" in the early days of the war had been greatly di- 
minished by actual experience in battle, there was no lack 
of material for the skirmish line on the Atlanta campaign. 
It was a post of honor, and certainly afforded enough ex- 
citement and adventure to make it a favorite duty to those 
who grew restless under the monotony that reigned where 
hostile bullets were not flying night and day. Yet the 
heroes of the skirmish line had no hope of glory before 
them. Their deeds never were told in army correspond- 
ence, nor recorded in ofiicial reports, except in such gen- 
eral terms as "our skirmish line was advanced," or "our 
skirmishers were driven in." There was no credit to com- 
pany or regiment, nor did the commanding oflicers often 
receive notice, unless their names adorned the list of 
killed or wounded. 

The purpose of this paper is to record a few of the 
instances coming under the writer's observation or within 
reach of his field of operations, where the skirmish line 
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achieved important results. If it shall serve to bring out 
records of other achievements of much greater impor- 
tance and brilliancy, its existence will be justified. 

It may be fairly claimed that the troops in the Na- 
tional army in the Atlanta campaign very soon acquired a 
general condition of efficiency that was not known in the 
earlier campaigns of the war in the West. Perhaps the 
feeling of isolation, as Sherman pushed farther and farther 
away from the North, and from his base of supplies, and 
penetrated farther and farther into the heart of the South, 
may have called out the best powers of self-reliance and of 
courageous co-operation among the soldiers, as a natural 
result of the promptings of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. Whether from mere instinct or from higher causes, 
it must be admitted that Sherman's army grew stronger 
and stronger as it forced its way down through Georgia. 
Its failures were scored only when it attempted impossi- 
bilities. 

My service in the Atlanta campaign was with the 
Eighty-first Ohio Regiment, in the Army of the Tennes- 
see, under McPherson. This command began the flank- 
ing strategy of that campaign by penetrating Snake Creek 
Gap, and appearing before Resaca, in Johnston's rear. May 
9, 1864. It happened that four companies of the Eighty- 
first Ohio Regiment were deployed as skirmishers on this 
first day of those hundred days of fighting, and that the 
first man killed in the Army of the Tennessee in the At- 
lanta campaign was Thomas D. ("rosley, a skirmisher of 
Company B, Eighty-first Ohio, who fell that evening, in 
front of the Confederate works at Resaca. 
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A few days later, on the 14th of May, while the main 
contest at Resaca was in progress, the division to which I 
belonged— the Second Division, Sixteenth Corps — was sent 
far to the right to effect a crossing of the Oostenaula 
River, at Lay's Ferry. That point was so strongly defended 
that a lower point was chosen, where Snake Creek empties 
into the Oostenaula. Canvas boats, capable of bearing 
twenty men each, were launched in Snake Creek, under 
cover of a heavy fire by a brigade, and then a skirmish line 
was called upon to cross the river in these boats and clear 
away the force occupying the opposite bank, which was 
covered with trees and afforded excellent protection to the 
enemy. It was assuredly a hazardous proceeding. Less 
than a hundred men could be taken across at one time, 
and they must go in open boats in full view of the shel- 
tered enemy while crossing the narrow stream. The com- 
mand of that line devolved upon me, and I am sure I 
never entered upon a duty with so little hope of being able 
to report the result. To me it was the open way to An- 
dersonville. To add to the difficulty, one of the boats was 
caught upon an obstruction in the river, and its occupants 
contemplated serving as a target for the Confederate sharp- 
shooters. But the river was high, and the boat soon freed 
itself, and the skirmishers were quickly in line under cover 
of the bank. It seems to me now that every man acted 
as if he had been drilled in that very movement fifty times 
before. Commands were anticipated, as if the soldiers 
were mind readers. In the quickest possible time the line 
was deployed, the men leaped up the bank, and the enemy 
melted away or surrendered. Three of our skirmishers 
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captured a squad of eleven, including one captain and two 
lieutenants. Only one of our little band found his way to 
Andersonville. True, the shouts and shots of the remainder 
of our brigade, on the opposite side of the river, deceived 
the enemy as to the force that had crossed, or we all could 
have been easily captured. For some reason the purpose 
of laying a bridge was postponed until the next day, but 
General Johnston, the Confederate commander, says that 
this demonstration having been reported to him as a cross- 
ing of the river, caused him to countermand his order for 
an attack that day with his main force upon Sherman's 
left, north of Resaca. * 

Thus the work of a little skirmish line had the ef- 
fect to change the plans of the Confederate general and 
to prevent an attack which would have brought on a 
" battle of the giants,'' indeed, for the impetuous Hood's 
corps would have been pitted against the steadfast Thomas 
and his Army of the Cumberland. 

About the same time of this crossing of the Oosten- 
aula, there was another skirmish advance in front of Re- 
saca. It was when Logan's forces made a charge on the 
enemy's lines. The skirmish line on the right of the 
charging column was ordered to co-operate by as rapid fir- 
ing as possible, but not to advance. The officer of the 
day, in command of this line, gave the necessary orders, 
and went to a commanding position to watch the result of 
the charge on the left, and to overlook his own line. 
Judge of his astonishment, when he saw a captain and 
about twenty of his men on the right of his line, who 
were separated from the others by a thicket, advancing to- 
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ward the enemy in direct disobedience of orders. Lo- 
gan's charge was in progress on the left, and the captain 
and his score of men were wildly pushing their way 
toward the sound of the hostile guns. Rushing after 
them, the officer of the day shouted to them to halt, and 
waved his hat to interpret his meaning. They could n't 
hear his command, and, if they saw his hat, they only 
thought it meant " Go ahead ! " They went ahead, that 
little band of twenty, the officer of the day going with 
them when he found that he could not stop them, and, on 
reaching the Confederate intrenched skirmish line, they 
saw it vacated and the enemy fleeing. Over on the left' 
Logan's charging column had carried the works, and the 
Confederates could be seen forming for a counter-charge. 
The position held by this little squad was invaluable as a 
point from which to deliver a flanking tire on the enemy 
in such an event ; and yet that handful of men could not 
hold it a minute against a heavy line. In this emergency, 
the officer of the day resorted to deception. He sent the 
captain to the farther end of the little line, as far away from 
him as he could, and the two officers began to give orders to 
imaginary regiments in the boldest tones they could com- 
mand. Meantime, word was sent to hasten re-inforce- 
ments from the brigade in rear; but before they could ar- 
rive, Colonel E. F. Noyes, commanding the troops on the 
right, seeing the situation, sent four companies of the 
Thirty-ninth Ohio to strengthen the little band of skir- 
mishers. The officer of the day says those four big com- 
panies looked like a whole division, so welcome was their 
appearance. They arrived in time to deliver their effect- 
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ual flanking lire upon the enemy in his counter-charge 
upon Logan. 

The captain who pushed his line forward contrary to 
orders, was Captain P. R. Galloway, now of Union City, 
Ohio, and the officer of the day, whose skirmishers dis- 
obeyed him and won a victory that day, was Major E. C. 
Dawes, now our honored commander. 

The investment of Kenesaw Mountain developed 
more fully, if possible, the inventive genius of our picket 
lines. So close were the lines, that where there was no 
cover of timber, or of other kind, the skirmishers could 
only be relieved at night. Yet the men threw up defens- 
ive works and made themselves comfortable, even to mak- 
ing coffee when so near to the enemy that its entrancing 
aroma could reach their envious nostrils. They learned to 
make defensive works for the protection even of the coffee- 
pot and camp-fire. And it was a fact, creditable alike to 
the efficiency and to the humanity of the administration 
of army affairs, that letters from home were put into the 
hands of men under the very brow of Kenesaw, where 
the enemy could be plainly seen above, strengthening the 
defenses along the rocky side of that famous mountain. 

After Kenesaw was abandoned and the race for the 
Chattahoochee was in progress, it fell to the lot of Mc- 
Pherson's command to confront the enemy south of Mari- 
etta, near Ruff's Mills, on the Fourth of July. By that 
time, every bivouac meant intrenchment, and the enemy 
was always found likewise behind works. Here it became 
my duty, as officer of the day for the brigade, to have 
charge of the skirmish line. It was sent to the front to 
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occupy a ridge, at the edge of a field, on the opposite side 
of which, across a low depression, the Confederate works 
were plainly to be seen. 

I must be permitted, at this point, to tell something 
of what was not a skirmish fight, but a successful charge 
in line upon the enemy's works on my immediate left. 
At that point. General McPherson had decided to make a 
breach of the enemy's lines, and had ordered out a bri- 
gade for the work, but had hesitated, awaiting fuller in- 
formation. General Sherman happened along, however, 
and said that that surely was the point for an attack and 
that that brigade was the proper one to make it. Speech 
making is not, as a rule, looked on with favor in the army. 
This, however, was an unusual occasion. It was the 
Fourth of July, and the gallant colonel commanding the 
charging line of two regiments could not resist the 
temptation to pass along his line and deliver a few re- 
marks. He said, in substance, that these two regiments 
had been selected to make this charge because this was 
the best place to hit the enemy and these men were re- 
garded as able to deliver the blow. He reminded them 
that the day was the Fourth of July; that it was a 
*' mighty " bad day to be beaten ; that none of them wanted 
the word to go home that these Ohio regiments had been 
whipped on the Fourth of July ; " and," said he, " we are 
not to be whipped. We are going over those works. 
Fix bayonets, and see that your guns are loaded and 
capped, but do not let a man fire a shot until we are over 
their works, and can fire into a retreating enemy. When 
I give the command, let every man follow me." 
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The two regiments forming the advance of this storm- 
ing column had been lying for some hours at the edge of 
a strip of timber with a wide cleared field behind them. 
They had no skirmishers out for the reason that the 
enemy's main line of works was too near. They suffered 
for water because the enemy's guns swept the field be- 
hind them, and several men were killed and wounded that 
afternoon while trying to get water from a stream back 
of the line. A road ran toward the works, and it sepa- 
rated the two regiments selected to make the charge. 
There was some protection immediately in their front in 
a dense undergrowth, but this had been converted by the 
Rebels into a dangerous abattis for a hundred yards in 
front of their works by being partly cut off at a height of 
two or -three feet, and the tops bent over and interlaced 
until progress through the tangled obstruction seemed al- 
most impossible. With this picture of the position, it is 
easy to see that to cross this space in line and without fir- 
ing a gun was a task not easy for any soldiers, and not 
possible of accomplishment by raw or undisciplined 
troops. 
Y" When all was ready, the colonel gave the command 
' and led his men on foot, for no horse could carry him 
through that thicket. The men followed promptly with 
an ent husi asm and determination befitting the day and the 
serious work before them. T rue, some of them went 
iiow n under the mer ciless fire poured upon them as soon 
as they were seen by the enemy, but the mass plunged 
through the tangled abattis, and, with rare coolness, waited 
a moment to form something of a connected line at the 
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slope of the red earth of the enemy's works, and then^ 
with resounding cheers, mounted the works, emptied their 
guns in the faces of the enemy, or of so many as remained 
to receive the volley, and the work was accomplished.^^ 

But the colonel in command of the line did not see its 
final triumph. A Confederate ball had shattered his left 
ankle, and he was compelled to halt. Steadying himself 
as best he could by a friendly stump, he soon saw a lieu- 
tenant of his command, from whom he learned that his 
orders had been executed to the very letter; that no gun 
was fired until the works were reached; and that the 
enemy had gone toward the right. He asked the ofiicer 
to notify the troops on his right, who were partly hidden 
by a woods. This brought an order to me to push my 
picket line forward, and my men had the task of emerg- 
ing from the cover of a woods, crossing an open, descend- 
ing field in the face of an intrenched picket line posted at 
the bottom of the slope, and also of the main line, behind 
strong works, located along the rising ground in plain 
view beyond. So far as I could see, but one man hesitated^ 
and I think that he was more confused than cowardly, for 
it only required a word to face him in the right direction. 

Down through the field our men dashed, not hesitating 
nor stopping until they reached the enemy's intrenched 
picket posts, where a halt was called, as it was not the in- 
tention to assault the main works. The position of the 
Confederate skirmishers was so exposed that some of them 
dared not attempt to return to their own lines, and a 
dozen or more were captured by our men. My picket 
line for the remainder of that afternoon enjoyed a more 
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lively Fourth of July din in closer quarters than they ever 
-cared to hear again. The enemy, however, was preparing 
to move toward the Chattahoochee, and that night stole 
away from us and left us to follow. 

The colonel who led those regiments on that splendid 
<;harge on my left, and who maintained such discipline 
that his men made their way through the tangled tops of 
fallen trees and undergrowth in the face of volleys of 
musketry and of belching artillery without firing a single 
shot until the works were taken, was our Companion, Gen- 
eral E. F. Noyes, and his command comprised tire Twen- 
ty-seventh and Thirty-ninth Ohio regiments. In support- 
ing distance behind was the remainder of General Fuller's 
division. 

It was said that when Colonel Xoyes was designated 
to make the charge, he asked General McPherson if he 
had a photographer at hand. Being asked why he wanted 
a photographer, he replied that he was a good deal bet- 
ter looking then than he should be when that charge was 
-ended, and he wanted his picture taken before the charge. 
Generals McPherson and Dodge saw him later in the am- 
bulance on his way to the hospital, and asked anxiously 
if he was badly hurt. \" General," said he ''I got their 
works, and " (pointing to his shattered limb) '* they got 
part of mine ; but it's Fourth of July, and I don't care a 
continental." 

The investment of Atlanta from July 22d until kte 
in August, was in the main a gigantic battle of skirmish- 
ers. The picket firing never ceased, day nor night. 
Sometimes it was lazy, scattered, and weak, and again 
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swelling into volleys like the beginning of a battle, and 
now and then being followed by the roar of artillery. Ev- 
ery day brought its lists of casualties into the hospitals. 

On one of these days a corporal of the Eighty-first 
Ohio, Daniel Harpster, single-handed, crept out to a 
picket-post where four Confederate soldiers were in- 
trenched. Boldly pretending that he was strongly sup- 
ported, he captured the squad, and actually marched them 
into our lines. 

One of the most distinguished victims of the skir- 
mish-line firing about Atlanta was General Dodge, the 
commander of the Sixteenth Corps. He went to the 
front one morning, and, desiring to get a good view of 
the enemy's position, went out t^ the advance line. 
While he was peering above the works, a sharpshooter 
aimed for his head and hit it, plowing a furrow through 
the scalp above his forehead, and leaving the general ap- 
parently dead. It was an exceedingly narrow escape 
from death, and retired the general from service for several 
months. 

It was a matter of common occurrence for intrenched 
skirmishers to get such deadly range of the enemy's bat- 
teries, that the guns were practically silenced. I remem- 
ber one instance of this, where a single sharp-shooter in 
the night intrenched himself in a corn-field on the Chat- 
tahoochee River, and silenced a gun on the opposite shore 
the next morning. 

At the battle of Jonesboro, September 1, 1864, a 
somewhat peculiar incident occurred. In front of the 
13 
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Second Brigade, Second Division, Fourteenth Army Corps, 
a line of skirmishers, consisting of Companies A and H, 
of the Fifty-second Ohio Regiment, was sent in advance 
when the attack was to be made. The enemy was on a 
ridge, with four guns, in front of these skirmishers. The 
ascent was steep, and over open ground. When the artil- 
lery fired the smoke hung low, and obscured the view. 
Taking advantage of this, the line advanced rapidly, un- 
til the smoke cleared away, and then the men fell flat un- 
til the next discharge, and so kept on without firing a gun 
themselves, until they sprang upon the astonished gunners, 
overpowered theiji, turned the guns upon the enemy, and,, 
being promptly supported, made the capture of General 
Govan and several hundred of his Arkansas brigade, with 
eight pieces of artillery. The Confederate General Low- 
rey, in his oflicial report, says that three powerful col- 
umns of attack converged on Govan's brigade and over- 
powered him. While this may be true, it does not re- 
move the fact that, without firing a shot, an expert skir- 
mish line of two small companies ascended the slope in 
front of four of those guns, captured the guns, and turned 
them on the astonished enemy, and then signaled for the 
supporting troops to come up. Among the men who took 
part in this skirmish charge was our Registrar, Companion 
J. C. Michie. lie was there wearing the chevrons of a 
sergeant, and running the imminent risk of being killed 
as a sergeant, while at the same time he carried in his 
pocket three commissions : One as major of colored 
troops, one as captain of United States volunteers, and 
one as first-lieutenant in the Fifty-second Ohio Rtegiment.. 

\ 
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A less impetuous man would possibly have sought a mus- 
tering officer before exposing himself to such chances. 

The next day, September 2d, closed the Atlanta Cam- 
paign. Jonesboro was abandoned, and the two armies 
parted company at Lovejoy's Station. 

It is a noteworthy coincidence, that the Eighty-first 
Ohio Regiment, whose men were foremost on the skirmish 
line at the beginning of the campaign, also sent out skir- 
mishers at this last engagement at Lovejoy's Station, and 
that this regiment, as it had given the first victim from 
the Army of the Tennessee in that campaign at Resaca. 
from the skirmish line, also gave the last at Lovejoy's Sta- 
tion, in the person of John M. Cowman, of Company Cy 
who was wounded on the skirmish line, and died eight 
days afterward. 

Near Marietta, Georgia, not far from the center of the 
territory covered by the battles of the Atlanta Campaign, 
reaching from Rocky Face Ridge to Lovejoy's Station, is a 
beautiful National Park, adorned and kept with all the 
skill and care that an experienced landscape gardener can 
give. Here have been gathered by the United States gov- 
ernment the dead of these battle fields. There are ten 
thousand one hundred and fifty-eight graves, of which two 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-three bear the inscrip- 
tion — ^Unknown. Who can tell how many of these name- 
less heroes met death on the skirmish line ? There is a 
world of pathos in their lost identity, and in the picture 
of the broken home-circles it suggests. For these un- 
known dead there is no hope of a peaceful burial in the 
honored spot of the far-away home cemetery, where mon- 
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uments might commemorate their bravery, and where lov- 
ing friends could yearly garland their graves with the flow- 
ers of affectionate remembrance. 
^' But if their voice could be heard it would say : " We 

are content; for over us, and over our whole country, 
floats to-day, and forever, the flag of a preserved, united 
Nation." 

March, 1889. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE BATTLE OF SHILOH. 

BY DOUGLAS PUTNAM, JR., 
Late Lieutenant-Colouel Ninety-second Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

During the winter of 1861 and 1862, the writer was 
stationed at Cairo, Illinois, and was there thrown in con- 
tact with a group of men, then in comparatively minor 
positions, who became great factors in our late war, wield- 
ing a wonderful influende. Most of them have passed 
away — some are still with us. Grant was then a brigadier- 
general, Rawlins a captain, Governor Oglesby a. colonel, 
and John A. Logan, J. A. McCIernand, W. H. L. Wallace, 
and Lewis Wallace, colonels. The example of that humble, 
faithful Christian, yet valiant and talented officer, Com- 
modore Poote, was felt and acknowledged by the many 
thousands who were gathered there that winter. Great 
and noted as he was then, his life was as simple and unos- 
tentatious as that of a child, whether conducting, as was 
his custom, daily worship on the deck of his flag-ship, or, 
on the Sabbath, taking the place, in the little church 
there, of the minister who had failed to appear, and con- 
ducting its services in his stead, as he once did, or in at- 
tending to the manifold duties devolving on him, in 
organizing and fitting for service the western gun-boat 
fleet, he went steadily forward, seeming to be actuated by 
the one single desire to do best the duty nearest his hand 
at the time. 
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My friend and companion there, Major Hoyt Sher- 
man, had not seen his brother, William T., for eleven 
yekrs. He told me one day, he was expected that night 
from Louisville, and the papers say he is crazy; but I 
don't believe it. I'll tell you after I see him. I witnessed 
the meeting of the brothers ; and soon after, the major, 
coming in, said : " Gump's all right ; he isn't crazy'' In 
which opinion an enthusiastic army, as well as a grateful 
country, most heartily and earnestly acquiesce. 

Being in the pay department at the time, our office 
was in the same building with that of General Grant, on 
on the same floor, and connecting with his. The ac- 
quaintance was then and there formed with him and his 
staff, that led to the knowledge of the facts which are 
related in this paper. 

Of what transpired at Belmont, Fort Henry, Donel- 
son, I pass by, and only say that, when the troops were 
sent up the Tennessee River to Savannah and Pittsburg 
Landing, we were directed to follow, and did so, having 
an office on the Tigress, which was the headquarters 
boat. 

Arriving at Pittsburg Landing, payment of troops 
was commenced, and continued from day to day. On the 
5th of April, the boat went to Savannah about dark, car- 
rying General Grant and some of his staft'. Early Sunday 
morning, the firing being very heavy and continuous in 
the direction of Pittsburg Landing, the boat was started 
up the river as soon as steam was raised. With the con- 
sent of General Grant, I was permitted to accompany him 
to the field as a volunteer aid. As we approached Crump's 
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Landing, about midway between Savannah and Pittsburg 
Landing, where the division of General Lewis Wallace 
was stationed, the boat* was rounded in, and engines stop- 
ped. General Wallace, then standing on the bank, said : 
** My division is in line, waiting for orders." Grant's re- 
ply was, that as soon as he got to Pittsburg Landing and 
learned where the attack was, he would send him orders. 
On reaching the Landing, Captain John A. Rawlins, who 
stood at the foot of the plank, as soon as it was run out, 
told him the attack was a general one, all along the line. 
An order was sent immediately by Captain Baxter to 
Wallace, merely telling him to come up. This was verbal^ 
as I now remember. The time, I judge, must have been 
near eight o'clock a. m. Captain Baxter started without 
delay. After getting a horse, I started with Rawlins to 
find General Grant; and to my inquiry as to where we 
would likely find him, Rawlins's reply, characteristic of the 
man, was, " We'll find him where the firing is heaviest." 
As we proceeded, we met the increasing signs of battle, 
while the dropping of the bullets about us, on the leaves, 
led me, in my inexperience, to ask if it were not raining; 
to which Rawlins tersely said, " Those are bullets, Doug- 
las." When, on meeting a horse through which a can- 
non-ball had gone, walking along, with protruding bow- 
els, I asked permission to shoot him and thus end his 
misery, Rawlins said : " He belongs to the quartermaster's 
department; better let them attend to it." We soon 
found General Grant. He was sending his aids in differ- 
ent directions, as occasion made it necessary, he ^himself 
visited his division commanders one by one. He wore, at 
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this time, his full uniform, with the major-general's buff 
sash, making him very conspicuoas, both to our own men 
and also to those of the enemy. Lieutenant-Colonel J. B. 
McPherson, acting chief of staff*, remonstrated wit^ him, 
as did also Rawlins, for so unnecessarily exposing himself, 
as he went just in rear of ourjine of battle; but he said 
he wanted to see and know what was going on. About 
eleven o'clock, I judge, he met General Sherman on what 
was called Sherman's drill-ground, near the old peach or- 
chard. The meeting was attended with but few words. 
Sherman's stock had become pulled around until the part 
that should have been in front rested under one of his 
ears, while his whole appearance indicated hard and 
earnest work. The bullets were plenteous here. Sher- 
man told Grant how many horses he had had killed under 
him, showing him also marks of bullets in his clothing. 
Grant made inquiry as to condition of matters on the left, 
and then passed on. Here, a little in the rear of Sher- 
man, awaiting orders, sat a man of unusually large stature 
on a great black horse, as cool and collected as if lead- 
ing a parade of his militia battalion in days gone by — a 
man known to some of the Companions here — Colonel 
Jesse Ilildebrand, of the Seventy-seventh Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, as earnest a patriot as ever lived. lie had said to 
me a few days before, while at his tent near Shiloh Church, 
deprecating the war, its sufferings, etc., that he would be 
willing to wear leather breeches and live on corn-bread 
all the rest of his life, could he see this affair honorably 
settled. lie has passed from earth, with the myriads who 
have gone before. 
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When Grant left Sherman, I think I was the only 
aid with him. Riding toward the right the general saw 
a body of troops coming up from the direction of Crump's 
Landing, and exclaimed with great delight and satisfac- 
tion, "Now we are all right, all right — there's Wallace.'^ 
This, I think, must have been near noon. I mention the 
occurrence here as evidence to show what his expectations 
were and upon what he had depended. He was, of course, 
mistaken, as the troops he saw were not those he so ear- 
nestly looked for, and of whose assistance he was begin- 
ning to feel the need. 

As the assaults of the enemy became more furious 
and effective, our lines were gradually pushed back toward 
the river, our tents and personal property falling into 
their hands. 

About two o'clock, at one point, were gathered Gen- 
eral Grant, with several of his staff*. The group consisted 
of Grant, McPherson, Rawlins, Webster (chief of artillery), 
and others. This evidently drew the attention of the en- 
emy, and they received rather more than a due share of 
the iire. Colonel McPherson's horse having been shot 
under him, I gave him mine, and under directions went 
to the river on foot. 

Here the scene has so often been described as to seem 
hardly worthy of mention. The space under the bank 
was literally packed by thousands, I suppose, of men who 
had from inexperience and fright " lost their grip," or were 
both mentally and physically, as we say, let down — how- 
ever, only temporarily. To them it seemed that the day 
was lost ; that the deluge was upon them. The Tennessee 
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River in front, swamps to the right and swamps to the 
left, they could go no farther, and there laid down and 
waited, I remember well seeing a mounted officer carry- 
ing a United States flag, riding back and forth on top of 
the bank, pleading and entreating in this wise : Men, for 
God's sake, for your country's sake, for your own sake, 
come up here, form a line, and make one more stand. 
The appeal fell on listless ears. No one] seemed to re- 
spond, and the only reply I heard was some one saying, 
'' That man talks well, don't he ? " 

General Grant came to the river during the afternoon 
and met General Buell on one of the steamboats. They 
left the boat together, and the sight I have described seemed 
to move Buell deeply — as he spoke harshly — ^berating them 
in strong terms, and, if I am not mistaken, threatened to 
have the gun-boats open fire on them. 

But, eighteen hours afterward, these same men had 
come to themselves, were refreshed by meeting other troops, 
and assured that all was not lost, that there was some- 
thing still left to fight for, and helped also by the magic 
touch of the elbow, they did valiant service ; and some, I 
doubt not, gave their lives in defense of the same cause 
they appeared to have abandoned the day before. Toward 
evening our lines were drawing closer to the river. Re- 
ports of the capture of the division of General Prentiss 
were rife — spreading like wild-fire, as all bad news is 
prone to do — and adding to the tremor and apprehension 
of a great disaster that seemed imminent. General Grant 
appeared as cool and collected as if all were going as he 
would have planned. Colonel J. D. Webster, chief of ar- 
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tillery, I noticed quietly, yet rapidly, massing all available 
cannon near the landing, on the top of the bank, ready 
for an assault from the left which he evidently expected. 
Shells began passing over us, and, in fact, over the steam- 
boats that lay at the bank. So hazardous was the situ- 
ation at this juncture that the steamboat "Rocket," 
loaded with ammunition, started at full speed down the 
river, out of range. Just at this time, a brigade of Gen- 
eral William Nelson's division, Army of the Ohio, ap- 
peared on the other side of the river, where a boat was 
waiting for them, and the First Regiment, hurriedly 
ferried over, began disembarking. The expected assault 
was furiously made and earnestly resisted. The line at 
this point was short. The artillery, I understood, at the 
time consisted of twenty-five or more pieces stationed as 
near together as they could be worked, while the two gun- 
boats, A. 0. Tyler and Lexington, firing broadsides, at the 
same time, up the ravine, which the assaulting force had 
to cross, made a noise not exceeded by any thing I ever 
heard afterward. The musketry, at Chickamauga, on Sun- 
day afternoon, where our grand old Thomas held at bay 
Bragg's entire army, may have been equal to it, but the 
artillery there was not so heavy or the firing so con- 
tinuous. 

A portion of Ammen's brigade. Army of the Ohio, 
came hurriedly into line as they reached the top of the 
bank, after disembarking from the boat, and took part in 
resisting the assault. Here, it has always seemed to me, 
was the crucial time in the battle of Shiloh. This assault 
was followed by a silence as complete as one could im- 
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agine, broken only by the fire of an occasional gun 
from the gun-boats. All who had been engaged looked 
about and felt relieved. Lines were re-aligned, guns wiped 
and swabbed, and congratulations exchanged. Soon after 
I saw General Grant at leisure, and told him we had a 
large amount of money, and asked what disposition had 
better be made of it. His reply was that I had better re- 
main with it on one of the boats — still as confident and 
serene as usual. This assault was made and repulsed on 
the 6th of April, I judge between five and six o'clock, 
when an hour or two of daylight remained. No adequate 
reinforcements from Buell's Army of the Ohio had then 
been received. Neither had Wallace come up with his five 
or six thousand veterans, men who had heard the sound of 
cannon and gun at Donelson, who had there tasted of vic- 
tory, and therefore were worth relatively far more than 
the same number of fresh and raw recruits, nor were his 
present whereabouts known. 

Why no farther effort was made by General Beaure- 
gard to water his horse in the Tennessee River that night, 
as he had boasted in the morning he would do, is one of 
the many incidents connected with the history of our be- 
loved nation that, to me, can only be solved by a belief in 
and reliance on a leader greater and more powerful than 
any clothed in mortal flesh. The same leader that saved 
the continental army at Long Island, providing a means 
of escape by lifting, just when a clear sky was needed, the 
same fog which had concealed his boats from the view of 
the British fleet at the Narrows, long enough to receive the 
discouraged and dejected American army. That leader has. 
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I am sure, led this great nation through its many trials and 
difficulties to its present proud position. It is almost in- 
credible, yet is true, that at one time the entire number 
of Washington's army was not more than eighteen hun- 
dred tired, ragged, and barefooted men, pitted, too, against 
one of the most powerful nations of the world. 

As I have just said, no renewal of the attack was 
made that night. Had this been attempted before dark, 
the chances would, it is evident, have been much against 
us, and in favor of the party attacking. Had] we been 
beaten there, it would have been a severe blow to the 
cause of the Union. Our forces were then very much 
shattered ; so* much so, that, without the knowledge of 
success close at hand, most men would have been disheart- 
ened. 

A group of officers was gathered around General 
Grant about dusk, at a smoldering lire of hay just on 
top of the grade — the rain was falling, atmosphere murky, 
and ground covered with mud and water. Colonel Mc- 
Pherson rode up, and Grant said : " Well, Mac ; how is 
it?" He gave him a report of the condition as it seemed 
to him, which was, in short, that at least one-third of his 
army was " hors du combat,'^ and the rest much disheart- 
ened. To this the general made no reply, and McPher- 
son continued: "Well, General Grant; under this con- 
dition of affiairs, what do you propose to do, sir ? Shall I 
make preparations for retreat ? " The reply came quick 
and short : " Retreat f No! I propose to attack at day- 
light, and whip them." 

I think he believed this could be done — even if the 
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Army of the Ohio were not at hand — relying for success 
on the help of Wallace's division, and on the return to 
their regiments of those who had left the field early in the 
day; also on his belief, often expressed and acted upon 
afterward, that the causes which discourage, tire out, and 
conquer the spirits of one army, will affect the other in 
the same way ; and that, in this condition, the one assum- 
ing the offensive and making a vigorous attack will be 
successful. Whether, in this case, his views Would have 
been correct, was, happily, never put to the test, as the 
veterans of General Buell's army were brought over the 
river, and up from Savannah, during the night. 

As his memoirs say : " Thus night came, Wallace 
came, and the advance of kelson's division came ; but 
none, unless night, in time to be of material service to the 
gallant men who saved Shiloh, on the first day, against 
large odds." 

During the night, the boat on which I stayed was en- 
gaged in bringing troops up from Savannah. One writer, 
since General Grant's death, states that no orders were is- 
sued to division commanders to attack, Monday morning. 
I think it a mistake ; or, at any rate, I am confident Grant 
directed the giving of such orders. The following inci- 
dent occurred, I think, near midnight. General Grant, 
with some of the staff, came on board of the boat while 
at Pittsburg Landing. Colonel McPherson came also, 
and Grant asked if he had found Wallace's headquarters. 
The reply was that he had not. Grant's command was : 
" Go again, colonel ; and do n't come back until you do find 
him ; and order him to attack at daylight," giving his 
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reasons, at the same time, for his earnestness, in wanting 
to be sure that no mistake should be made about it. 

By morning there were twenty thousand fresh troops 
on the field from the army of General Buell, in addition to 
those of Wallace. I did not go out the second day. What 
the result was we all know. I saw General Grant pat on 
his horse as he started — his ankle being so swollen as to 
make such assistance necessary. While it may seem su- 
perfluous and unnecessary to do so now, almost twenty- 
seven years afterward, yet so persistently was it asserted 
that Grant was drunk at Shiloh, and so industriously was 
the report circulated by his enemies, that I am led to, 
here, most earnestly contradict it as utterly false. lie was 
not only not drunk, as was cruelly averred, but was in no 
manner under the influence of liquor during that bat- 
tle. I have, heretofore, described my association with him 
during Saturday night and Sunday, and think no one had 
better opportunity to have known it than I, had such been 
the case, as I went with him to Savannah the night before, 
came to Pittsburg Landing with him, and was by his side, 
ornear to him, until two o'clock p. m. Sunday. I saw him, 
also, several times afterward during that day and night. 
The assertion was wicked and unfounded, and I know it 
hurt a noble heart whose best efforts were devoted to the 
armies he commanded, and, through them, to the salvation 
of an imperilled nation. 

Immediately after the battle, I was sent, on business, 
to Ohio, and on reaching the Ohio River was astounded to 
hear that what we thought was a victory, in that we held 
our ground, was a disaster, brought on by the imbecility, if 
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not worse, of the commander. I denied it vigorously, and 
was told that it must be so ; that I was too young and 
inexperienced to understand what was going on, or to 
have an intelligent opinion of my own. 

When in Cincinnati, the Sunday after the battle, I 
attended the Second Presbyterian church, then situated 
on Fourth Street between Vine and Race. The reverend 
gentleman's subject was the battle of Shiloh. I have never 
forgotten how he moved the two armies, each in beauti- 
ful straight yines, with shining and glistening bayonets, 
drawing them steadily nearer together, until the result in- 
evitably depended on the length of the arms or bayonets 
of the respective lines. What the result was, or how he 
managed to get them apart, I did not stay to ascertain. 
After my return, some one told General Grant that, from 
my account, if a man in Ohio signified any confidence in 
him, it would be necessary for him to have a body-guard 
for protection, as there was so much feeling against him. 
Grant's response was short, but full of meaning : " I have 
tried to do my duty, and I believe that history will do me 
justice." 

The estimation in which he is held to-day, and will 
be, in still greater degree, as the whole truth comes out 
in the coming light of time, fulfills his hope and belief. 

Some years ago, coming down the Ohio River by 
boat, I chanced to meet General Beauregard, and, seek- 
ing an introduction, said to him that, having been so 
situated at the battle of Shiloh as to have had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing somewhat of its general plan and 
progress, we might talk it over and see how it appeared 
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from the difterent poiuts of view we had respectively oc- 
cupied. He seemed glad to do so, and as the conversa- 
tion was a general one I am sure I commit no breach of 
confidence in giving you the substance of it. 

From his account it appears that General Johnston's 
plans and expectations were based on beginning the at- 
tack on Saturday morning, April 5th, but that as late as 
Friday noon he learned that the division of General 
Polk had not broken camp, or, at any rate, had but 
barely gotten under way. This unlooked for detention 
made it necessary to delay the general attack until Sunday 
morning the 6th. 

As is well understood. General Beauregard, although 
only second in command, was charged with the general 
conduct of the battle. The approach was made as quietly 
as possible, and on Saturday night the two armies were so 
near that the drums in the Union lines could be distinctly 
heard at his headquarters. He had given orders that no 
drums were to be beaten in his lines, but at retreat on Sat- 
urday evening hearing them so plainly ,*^he sent for his of- 
cer of the day to know why his instructions had not been 
obeyed, and was assured that the drums he heard were 
those of the Federals. At taps they seemed so distinct 
that he was confident the noise must have come from his 
own drums ; but, on making inquiry a second time, was 
most positively assured that not a drum had been beaten 
in the rebel camps. 

Then he expected within a few hours that he would 
be able to spring upon a sleeping and unconscious enemy, 
as the tiger does on his prey. But instead of this he met 
14 
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with such stubborn resistance from a brave and defiant 
foe that it was near five o'clock in the afternoon before 
he had met with marked success, aside from the panic 
and temporary confusion early in the morning. This 
later success, too, the capture of Prentiss's division, was 
caused, not by their giving away under stress of fire, but 
by a misunderstanding of orders in taking a new line, by 
which the division, not falling back with the rest, was 
flanked, and in part compelled to surrender.- Yet it was 
positively asserted, and, I presume, may be believed now, in 
some instances, that the Union soldiers were so utterly sur- 
prised as to have been caughtsleepingintheirtent8,and there 
put to the bayonet. Let it be remembered that it required 
twelve hours of steady, persistent, bloody fighting, to drive 
the army of Sunday two miles, or thereabouts, intervening 
between the lines of Saturday and Sunday nights. 

To my query that it had always been a mystery to me 
why he stopped the battle when he did, Sunday night, 
when the advantage, on the whole, seemed to be with him, 
and when he had an hour or more of daylight. General 
Beauregard replied that there were two reasons : " 1. His 
men were," as he put it, " out of hand ; " had been fighting 
since early morn ; were worn out, and also demoralized by 
the flush of victory, and in gathering the stores and sutler's 
supplies found in our camps. *'Why," as one man 
said, " you fellows went to war with cheese, pigs'-feet, dates, 
pickles — things we rebs had forgotten the sight of — much 
more the taste of" Consequently, his men were not so 
readily gotten in condition for another general advance. 
" In the second place," said he, " I thought I had General 
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Grant just where I wanted him, and could finish him up 
in the morning." 

To my statement that it seemed strange to me that 
steamboats were permitted to pass undisturbed all night, 
between Savannah and Pittsburg Landing, carrying rein- 
forcements, when a battery would have stopped them, 
he said his scouts told him General Buell had gone in 
another direction, that he had no idea of his being so 
near, and was astonished when our forces commenced the 
attack so vigorously Monday morning. He supposed the 
boats, if he heard them at all, were endeavoring to get 
away with what they could. • 

As one looks back now, does it not seem as if the hand 
and eye of the great Leader had been once again put forth 
to thus blind and distract our country's enemy ? 

By Monday morning the Union army was strong and 
defiant. Sunday night they were shattered, worn, and, in 
many cases, discouraged. 

Beauregard said further that he considered, the most 
brilliant and successful feat of his whole military career 
was that of his having withdrawn his entire army, in- 
tact, " from under the nose of General Halleck," as he 
put it, a few weeks later at Corinth. This he seemed to 
take such satisfaction in as a boy does when he is able to 
outwit one who has been his teacher and superior — as Gen- 
real Halleck had been of so many of the officers of our 
regular army. 

February, 1889. 
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BATTLE OF ATLANTA. 

BY GILBERT D. MUNSON, 

Late Lieutenant-Colonel Seventy-eighth Ohio Volunteer Infantry ; brevet Colonel 
United States Volunteers. 

The " Battle of Atlanta " was the bloodiest battle of 
the Atlanta campaign. One thousand of the enemy were 
killed and buried in front of the Third Division, Seven- 
teenth Army Corps ; one thousand in front of the Fourth 
Division of the same corps ; seven hundred in front of the 
Fifteenth Corps, and four hundred in front of the Six- 
teenth Corps. It is the only battle of the War of the Re- 
bellion in which an army commander of the Union forces 
was killed. It will also be remembered as a remarkable 
battle for another reason. The troops engaged were al- 
lowed to " fight it out," without material assistance, while 
fifty to sixty thousand men, of the Army of the Cumber- 
land and of the Ohio, lay by within striking distance, tak- 
ing no part. 

General Sherman says of this in his " Memoirs," p. 
82 : "I purposely allowed the Army of the Tennessee to 
fight this battle almost unaided . . . because I knew 
that the attacking force could only be a part of Hood's 
army, and that if any assistance were rendered by either 
of the other armies, the Army of the Tennessee would be 
jealous." 

And so it was, that twenty-seven thousand men re- 
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pelled an attack, in front, flank and rear, of thirty-seven 
thousand. And the great general, with pride and grati- 
tude, further says of them : " Nobly did they do their 
work that day, and terrible was the slaughter done to our 
enemy, though at sad cost to ourselves." Sherman had 
no doubt of the troops he relied on. The Army of the 
Tennessee was his old army ; it was Grant's old army ; 
the Seventeenth Corps was McPherson's old corps, and 
the Third Division was Logan's old division. Such fierce 
and sudden onslaught was unlooked for by Sherman ; but 
McPherson suspected its coming, and died meeting it. 

The immediate cause for the rebel General Hood 
fighting that day — July 22, 1864 — was the defeat, the day 
before, on " Bald Hill," of a part of Cleburne's division of 
his army, and the holding on to the hill by the Seven; 
teenth Corps with a strong line of battle. Artillery from 
there began almost immediately to throw shells [into the 
streets of Atlanta. Such occupation and use of that hill 
made Atlanta untenable, and Hood had to retake it at 
oncBy or evacuate the city. 

I belonged to the Third Division, Seventeenth Army 
Corps, and to me it seems proper, in a paper on the " Bat- 
tle of Atlanta," to begin with an account of the assault 
and capture of that all-important position. 

The afternoon of July 20th, General McPherson rode 
some distance with the Seventeenth Army Corps. The 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Corps composed the 
Army of the Tennessee, which he commanded. He had 
placed the Fifteenth across the Augusta Railroad, in read- 
iness to move against the ^fortification of Atlanta in its 
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front, and with the Seventeenth Corps was forming the 
extreme left of Sherman's line of battle, holding the Six- 
teenth in reserve. 

As the Seventeenth Corps approached Bald Hill, as it 
was then called, but christened two days after, and ever 
since known as Leggett's Hill, the skirmish line of the 
Third Division developed a strong force of the enemy oc- 
cupying it. General Leggett, commanding the division, 
having no orders to attack, sent an aide back along the 
column for orders. The aide found General Blair, corps 
commander, in conversation with McPherson, and, salut- 
ing the officers, said : " General Blair, General Leggett 
wishes to know if he shall attack the enemy in his front." 
" Let's see," said McPherson, and both generals started 
instantly for the front. Arrived there, McPherson, Blair, 
and Leggett talked awhile about " that position," then 
McPherson and Blair rode back ; but, on leaving, Blair 
told Leggett that the Third Division was to take the hill. 

As the regiments came up, Leggett formed his line of 
battle in a belt of timber and underbrush where the head 
of column first halted. The line was w^ll concealed ; the 
men stacked arms for the night, and moved forward from 
there to the attack in the morning. 

" I want you to carry that hill. General," said Leggett 
to General M. F. Force. " Move as soon as it is light 
enough to move. I will support your left and rear with 
the rest of the division, and the Fourth Division will make 
a demonstration as you go up to distract the attention of 
the enemy in their front." 

Force commanded the First Brigade of Leggett's di- 
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vision, and words can but poorly speak his worth as a 
brave gentleman and skillful officer. All who knew him 
then will agree that a better commander for the undertak- 
ing before us could not have been found in the Army of 
the Tennessee, in Sherman's army, or, as I believe, in any 
army that ever marched. 

I was picket officer on Leggett's staflT, and accompa- 
nied the charging forces. The plan of attack for the 
skirmish line was to push forward before daylight as close 
as possible to the enemy without alarming them, and to 
rush for the top of the hill, firing rapidly, the instant Gen- 
eral Force commanded forward. These instructions were 
given. The brigade skirmish officers in immediate charge 
of each brigade skirmish line — Captain Urquhart of the 
Second Brigade, and Lieutenant Reddick of the First, 
were so instructed — and I went with the skirmishers. We 
crept forward very early, and lay waiting a long time 
quietly ; there seemed to be delay in the brigade starting ; 
smoke from the enemy's camp curled up ; within view of 
a part of our line a few men came over the barricades, un- 
suspecting and at ease apparently. We were so quiet they 
must have thought we had gone back instead of forward ; 
the brigade was late moving, waiting on the Fourth Di- 
vision, and the suspense was trying ; the men were impa- 
tient for battle. 

At last. Force's command rang out clear and strong: 
" Right shoulder shift arms ! Forward, March !" The 
skirmish line sprang forward, Reddick cheering his men ; 
the brigade debouched from its concealment in the wood. 
In the front line on came the Twelfth and Sixteenth Wis- 
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consin, close supported by the Twentieth, Thirtieth, and 
Thirty-first Illinois — the second line of battle ; flags fly- 
ing, bayonets fixed; arms right shoulder shift and un- 
loaded; Force and his aide, Adams, just in rear of the 
Wisconsin regiments, and his adjutant-general. Captain J. 
Bryant Walker, and another aide, Evans, with the Illinois 
boys — mounted — all regimental officers on foot. The 
skirmishers, for a moment, distracted the enemy by their 
rapid advance and firing; then the brigade received and 
enveloped them as it reached the crest of the hill, and ex- 
posed its full front to the steady fire of Cleburne's rifles. 
Our men fell in bunches ; still came the charging column 
on ; faster and faster it pressed forward. " Close up ! 
close up !" the command, and each regiment closed on its 
colors, and over the barricades went the first line, hand- 
somely, eagerly, and well aligned. Then began our firing 
and our fun. Into the gray coats the Sixteenth Wiscon- 
sin poured a rattling fire, as they scattered and ran along 
the level ground, down the slope of the hill, and on toward 
Atlanta. I joined General Force after the skirmish line 
was merged in his line of battle, and was with him when 
it came to and went over the barricades. 

" Our orders are to carry this hill. General ; the Six- 
teenth are away beyond where I understand we are to go." 
Force said something about being able to take the next 
hill, too, but immediately sent Captain Walker after 
Colonel Fairchild, and his " right about march " brought 
the regiment back. Captain Walker then reported the 
capture of the hill to General Leggett, who was with the 
rest of the division. Walker said to me on his return 
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that, having a message for General Giles A. Smith, com- 
manding the Fourth Division, he told him the hill was 
won and held by Force, Smith would hardly believe him \ 
he thought he was joking. It seemed doubtful to him 
that such an important point had been won so quickly. 

The left of the Third Division, held by the Second 
Brigade (the Twentieth and Seventy-eighth Ohio Regi- 
ments only being on this charge), met no resistance in its 
advance ; nor did it meet any when halted on its align- 
ment with the First Brigade, showing that, for the length 
of two regiments, at least, we " overlapped " the enemy's 
left. On the right of Force, however, the Fourth Division 
met stubborn resistance, and did not for a while advance 
to our alignment on the captured position ; and, although 
the enemy fled from its front as Force took the hill, in- 
stantly returned, and poured an enfilading fire into the 
First and Second Brigades of the Third Division. Colonel 
Bradley and men of the Twentieth Illinois were thus par- 
ticularly exposed, being temporarily on the extreme right 
of Force's brigade when it halted in line on the hill. So 
galling was the fire from the woods to its right, that the 
regiment lay down, and every man who attempted to rise 
was shot. But the men, partially sheltered by the capt- 
ured barricades, soon intrenched themselves. An Iowa 
regiment, hurried to Force's support, and placed by him 
so as to refuse hiis line toward the Fourth Division, fired 
obliquely into the woods ; and Leggett, at Force's re- 
quest, bringing up McCallister's big howitzers, shelled the 
woods with shrapnell so thoroughly that the enfiladers 
were quieted. 
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We were now in possession of the " key of the line," 
to do battle against Atlanta, and what is known as the 
** Battle of Atlanta " was fought the next day, in the vain 
endeavor to wrest from us this all-important position. 
Leggett rapidly put all his artillery in position, and it was 
given full play on the city. Hood had to regain that hill 
or give up Atlanta ; hence it was, he sacrificed his veterans 
by the hundreds and thousands the next day. Leggett 
was ordered there, and to " stay there," and the hill has 
ever since borne his honored name, because of his capture 
and heroic defense of it. And far from blame attaching 
to General McPherson for the bloody battle which fol- 
lowed its possession, he will always be remembered as the 
^' Hero of Atlanta," and too much can not be said in his 
praise for the care and watchfulness which prevented 
great disaster to Shernian's army in that battle. Sherman 
had ordered McPherson to send his Sixteenth Corps early 
that morning to Decatur to destroy the railroad. " Put 
his (Dodge's) whole corps at work destroying absolutely 
the railroad track back to and including Decatur," wrote 
Sherman. But McPherson anticipated the attack on his 
left, sought Sherman at his headquarters, and got him to 
permit the Sixteenth Corps to remain where he had 
placed it, within supporting distance of the Seventeenth 
Corps. And there it was at the critical moment ; and had 
it not been there, the rebel line of battle would have com- 
pletely enveloped the Army of the Tennessee ; our position 
have been untenable ; and, while the Armies of the Cumber- 
land and Ohio would most likely have successfully met and 
stopped Hood's mad advance, yet the disaster to Sherman's 
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army would have been incalculable. McPherson's last 
act as general of his beloved Army of the Tennessee was 
to prevent its destruction, and he died at the point of ex- 
treme danger to its line of battle. 

Our position was now made as secure as brief time 
permitted, breastworks thrown up, and the Fourth Divis- 
ion shifted to the left was refused in the line of battle. 
Skirmishing, straightening and strengthening of lines oc- 
cupied the day. AH night of the 2l8t, the men were at 
work throwing up traverses. In the First Brigade, they 
extended to the rear, five to a regiment, each pair of 
traverses inclosing two companies ; those thrown up by 
the Twelfth Wisconsin being especially solid and strong. 
From one point on our advanced line, columns of infantry 
away back of Atlanta's fortifications could be seen that 
evening moving south. This was duly reported and va- 
riously commented on ; and, whether it meant evacuation 
or fight, of one thing we of the Seventeenth Corps felt 
sure — that we had gained an all-important point, and 
meant to hold it against all comers; that although more 
than three hundred men were stricken dead or desperately 
wounded in the charge that took that vantage point, it 
was worth even that bloody sacrifice. 

On the morning of the 22d, the Army of the Tennes- 
see was as follows : The Fifteenth Corps fronting Atlanta 
across the Georgia or Augusta railroad; the Seventeenth 
Corps along the McDonough road, to the left of the Fif- 
teenth, right on Leggett's Hill and fronting Atlanta (gen- 
eral direction of the line of battle north and south) ; and 
the Sixteenth Corps (except Sprague's brigade, which was 
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at Decatur), to the left and rear of the Seventeenth, within 
reach and in readiness to he moved hy McPherson to any 
point of his line where most needed. The Fifteenth 
Corps was partially intrenched and in sparse timber; the 
Seventeenth quite well intrenched, with a cleared valley 
in front of the Third Division, extending to the defenses 
of Atlanta ; in rear, a valley partly clear of timber, the 
cleared ground cultivated fields, divided by rail fences; the 
Fourth Division in thick woods, with a portion of the 
Second Brigade of the Third Division, formed the refused 
line of the Seventeenth Army Corps, and of the Army of 
the Tennessee; and this woods extended far back to 
our left and rear. The Sixteenth Corps marching toward 
the left of the Seventeenth, through an open field, headed 
toward these woods, caught the first blow as the enemy 
swung his right at our left and rear. 

Very early, by direction of General Leggett, the skir- 
mish line of the Third Division moved forward, and met 
no resistance until within reach of the enemy's rifles be- 
hind his fortifications protecting Atlanta. There Rarrick, 
Urquhart, and other officers were directed to have the 
skirmishers hold their position and intrench. They made 
rifle pits, or lunettes of rails with dirt in front to cover 
their bodies, and lay down close behind them. As I rode 
along the line, I noticed Rebel rifle pits thrown up the 
night before, and that large bodies of troops had 
bivouacked on the grass just in front of our present skir- 
mish line. The First Brigade skirmishers were near In- 
trenchment Creek, the right of the Second Brigade skir- 
mishers in the open field back of a house, and the line 
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refused to the left, connected in a sparse growth of timber 
with the Fourth Division skirmish liqe in" the woods. A 
squad of men had some excellent practice sharp-shooting 
with the enemy in his main fortifications from the win- 
dows of the house referred to, and from a tall tree near 
by, Lieutenant Bethel reported he could see columns of 
troops with batteries and ambulances, but no wagons, still 
moving southward. Having seen our line well posted, I 
returned with the news from the front to General Leg- 
gett; General Force was with him, and they said they had 
already discovered this movement of troops to the left or 
south, and that Blair had been informed of it. I got a 
very late breakfast, and then rode with General Leggett 
and others of his staff, showing them how I had placed 
the skirmishers, and he pointed out to General Giles A. 
Smith and the several brigade commanders we met where 
a new advanced line of earthworks was to b^ located. We 
were quite leisurely in miaking the rounds, and there was 
little or no firing on our front, but, returning, heard firing 
back of our intrenchments, and as if approaching our left 
flank ; a first shot, then another, and another, then a vol- 
ley. " Fall in ! Fall in ! " was the order all ^long the 
main line. General Leggett and staff galloped thither. I 
remained. Presently our skirmishers to the left of the 
Second Brigade were engaged. I rode there. Quite ^ 
brisk skirmish was going on between men on the left of 
my line and a line of Rebel skirmishers in the woods, but 
on my right it was almost quiet. I suppose there was fif- 
teen minutes skirmishing on the left, and then the woods 
seemed full of gray coats ; mounted men rode into view 
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firing at us, infantry advanced against us, and shells 
thrown from Atlanta fell about us. One whistled close to 
me, buried itself in the ground almost under my horse, 
and exploded ; he fell. I was stunned, and, for a moment, 
unconscious, but I discovered when I had rubbed the dirt 
from my eyes that I was not much hurt, my hand bleeding, 
head dizzy, horse disappearing toward the main line, was 
the sum total of my misfortunes. I learned afterward that 
when the horse reached the line on his way back, he was 
permitted to pass through, and being bloody from a cut 
in his side, and appearing pretty well used up generally, 
the boys thought me killed. The fight now got hot and 
ugly, and the skirmishers began to give back, but, with 
the assistance of Captains McDaniel and Urquhart, we 
rallied the men and checked the Rebel advance for a time. 
Crowds of men came running from our main line toward 
us ; they had sharp fighting from the left flank and rear, 
and some of them skulked and sought to escape by run- 
ning toward Atlanta ; many were wounded ; one poor fel- 
low, with a bullet sticking square in his forehead, dazed 
and lost ; another, when stopped, lay down and claimed to 
be desperately wounded, but could only show the heel of 
his shoe shot away. Some were rallied and helped us 
hold our line, but we were finally forced to retreat, and, 
firing as we fell back, brought up on our main line behind 
the fortifications. 

By this time men of the Fourth Division were driven 
along their intrenchments into the Second Brigade, many 
continuing to the First Brigade. Bullets filled the air, and 
there was too much powder smoke for clear vision. Col- 
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onel Wm. Hall, of the Eleventh Iowa, rallied a lot of 
men at the right of the Second Brigade, and stood 
with them behind our fort on Leggett's Hill. Gen- 
eral Giles A. Smith rallied his men on low ground 
east of and next to the fort. Such numbers of the 
Fourth Division crowded the Second Brigade, or swept 
by along its intrenchments, that it seemed the rest 
must be either killed or captured, especially when right 
behind came the rebel columns in good order, aligned 
ea^t and west, striking our flank, and actually marching 
over a part of the Second Brigade's refused line of in- 
trenchments, killing and capturing some of the men de- 
fending them. The rebel line being perpendicular to 
ours, our men gained the reverse side of fortifications still 
in our possession, and by a steady fire at close range broke 
and stopped their advance directly astride of the intrench- 
ments, and enfiladed them as they passed by crowding 
obliquely to their right. A large force, however, con- 
fronted us, fell behind trees, and fought us there until 
driven oflT; but the greater part of the column passed 
steadily on, going to the north between our position and 
the Sixteenth Corps, and from the south-west charged 
Leggett's Hill, swung up against his First and Third 
Brigades and portions of the Fourth Division gathered 
there, desperately wounded General Force and Adjutant- 
General Walker, and by the very viciousness of attack 
came near retaking the hill, but were finally driven back. 
As this charging column passed by the Second Brigade, 
there came another attack on it from the direction, ot 
Atlanta, which the men met by again reversing their 
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front behind their intrenchments. Several attempts to 
dislodge the Second Brigade were made, but failed. Very 
many of the Fourth Division were with that brigade, and 
thus reinforced each charge was repulsed. But gradually 
a part of the intrenchments held by the Twentieth Ohio 
was abandoned — our men beaten back; and, availing 
themselves of this, the enemy's sharpshooters crept 
along the abandoned earthworks, gathered behind the 
traverses, and springing up fired over them down along 
our line, thus enfilading us; and, finally, artillery was 
brought up and swept our position with a destructive 
fire of canister. Repeatedly our fellows charged the 
enemy, and some of our men were recaptured in this 
way. But they gained in strength while we continually 
lost, and none too soon came the order to change front 
to the new line refused from the left of the First Bri- 
gade on Leggett's Hill. In the first attack the Twentieth 
Ohio had lost many men, several companies on the re- 
fused flank, wholly unsupported, having been over- 
powered and literally run over by the enemy's charg- 
ing columns. General Q. F. Wiles and Colonel Harry 
Wilson and their officers now managed to withdraw the 
Seventy-eighth and what was left of the Twentieth 
Ohio Regiments, by keeping up a rapid firing from a 
rear guard and retreating rapidly along the intrench- 
ments. The roar of battle made it impossible to hear 
<5ommands, and it is wonderful that any men of these 
regiments escaped death or capture to help form the 
n«w line of battle. This new and last line of battle was 
formed about five or half past five o'clock in the after- 
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noon, almost exactly at right angles to our position when 
the fight began. The Seventy-eighth Regiment had held 
their entire line of battle until withdrawn from it by 
orders to fall back, and the Twentieth had held fully one- 
third of their line, notwithstanding their exposed position, 
which, being on the left of the Seventy-eighth, was the 
extreme left flank of the Army of the Tennessee after 
the crumbling of the Fourth Division. The First Brigade 
skirmish line, away over toward Atlanta, was not driven 
back until the enemy had broken through the Fifteenth 
Corps' line, and then it was pushed out again by order of 
General Force. After the enemy's charge from the 
direction of Atlanta was repulsed by the Second Bri- 
gade, and he had sought the woods to reform, the skir- 
mishers were again pushed out on that front. That 
part of the Third Division skirmish line near Intrench- 
ment Creek remained within eighty or one hundred rods 
of the main intrenchments of Atlanta all day, right under 
the forts of Atlanta, almost undisturbed, but about five 
o'clock received a vigorous shelling, and being set upon 
by a full line of battle fell back. This attack was quickly 
repulsed by the First and Third Brigades. 

I reported to General Leggett the awful situation of 
the Second Brigade — almost surrounded, no refused flank, 
and the enemy astride of their intrenchments and 
gradually crowding them back. He said he had sent 
orders for the Second Brigade to change front, and 
showed me the position — a continuation of the reftised 
line of the First Brigade, at right angles to our first 
15 
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line of battle. lie had placed artillery that with rapid 
firiug was shelling the woods in aid of the Second Bri- 
gade movement. I learned from him that McPherson 
was killed, and Logan in command of our army. The 
Second Brigade, as I have shown, being sorely pressed 
on front, flank, and rear, was, under orders to do so, then 
gradually falling back. 

On the way to the Second Brigade to help put it in 
position, I met Lieutenant-Colonel Geo. E. Wells, with 
the Sixty-eighth Ohio Kegiment. This regiment belonged 
to the Second Brigade, but had been sent by Leggett to 
guard wagon trains and hospitals on the first semblance 
of attack from the rear. Its colonel (Scott) had, in its 
fighting back there, been captured. Wells asked where 
he was to form. I showed him the new line, and that his 
right was to join the left of the First Brigade (at a point 
where stood a large dead tree), extending its refused line 
along a ridge. Close behind this position was a rail fence. 
He went into place instantly, and there being a lull in the 
battle, his men hurriedly piled the rails in their front, and 
lay down, waiting. Just then, the Seventy-eighth Ohio 
Regiment, Major John T. Rainey commanding, marched 
by the front, past the left of the Sixty-eighth, toward the 
rear; flags flying; the major, with sword drawn, in front. 
I ran toward him, called him, showed his position to the 
left of the Sixty-eighth. " Here is where Leggett orders 
you," I cried. '* Right about, march !" shouted Rainey ; 
and he was in line, in time to gather in his front a few 
fence rails and lie down behind them, when the next rush 
of the enemy struck us. These regiments were large, and 
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they and the entire line of battle opened fire at short 
range on masses of troops swarming out of the woods and 
climbing the ridge and hill on which we lay in wait for 
them. Forces advanced, also, from toward Atlanta, and 
it seemed as if all along the Fifteenth and Seventeenth 
Corps was now one simultaneous, continuous attack. It 
was by far the best fighting, on both sides, of that day. 
Their other charges had been made at various points, 
fierce and determined, but by sections or parts of lines of 
battle and accidental meeting of opposing forces, as when 
emerging from the woods, expecting to strike the Seven- 
teenth Corps full in rear, a portion of the Sixteenth con- 
fronted the right of their charging column, and when in 
swinging through the gap or space between the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Corps, their right moved so rapidly that 
it was repulsed before supported by the rest of the charg- 
ing column ; but now there was not only concert of action, 
but a steadiness of holding approaches with fresh troops 
as those first advanced were mown down, that made me 
fear our lines would not hold out against such determined, 
tenacious eftbrts. It was at this time that the Fifteenth's 
center gave way, and the immortal Logan rallied and 
carried it back to its place. It was at this time, also, that 
General Harrow, commanding a division of the Fifteenth 
Corps, having ordered General Charley Walcutt, one of 
his brigade commanders, to fall back. General Walcutt 
refused to obey the orders, and reported to General Leg- 
gett, who most heartily sustained him. 

The fighting on the Third Division front lasted way 
into the night, but after the charge made on our new 
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front, there seemed only spasmodic efforts to drive us. 
At various times, bodies of men charged ; they advanced 
out of the woods at a double-quick. " Here they come 
again !" was the cry, as they moved forward at a run, with 
yells, passed the woods, and instantly were in the line of 
fire, not only from infantry, but artillery, which tore wide 
spaces in their ranks. They could not advance; they 
stood and delivered their fire; then, with broken ranks, 
the woods and our forsaken intrenchments received back 
what were left. Thus protected, they rallied, lay down, 
and continued firing. Shot and shell plowed the ground 
around both lines, lying as they were, prone on the ground, 
firing as fast as they could load. The gunners on *' De- 
Golyer's" (Elliott commanding) and McAllister's batteries 
worked their guns incessantly, and the guns on the other 
side were no less active. Before, the fear was of being 
driven from our position ; now, for a time, it looked as if 
we would be shot from it. The line of fire was picking 
our men out as they lay hugging the ground. Men gave a 
cry or groan of pain, and were still and dead ; or, with a 
tremor, straightened out, stiffened, and died. Very many 
were shot in the head. Few tried to get back, even when 
wounded. They knew that to stand up while that sheet 
of lead was in the air was sure death. So they lay quiet 
and suffered. 

About nine o'clock, reinforcements were sent the 
First Brigade. Part of the fort, in which the regiment 
sent us was to take position, was shot away, razed to the 
ground by continued battering of shot and shell. Although 
dark, the enemy picked off every soldier who ventured to 
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cross that space. Many were thus killed. The light of 
the sky for background made the slaughter easy. The 
colonel of this regiment was warned of the danger of 
marching across there or approaching his position by the 
front. He divided his command, placing one-half on each 
side the dreadful embrasure, and thus moved up and re- 
lieved the exhausted men who, from either side, kept the 
enemy from rushing in. 

Toward morning. Hood drew oft* his men. And 
about ten o'clock, General Sherman rode to Bald Hill. 
Wild cheers along the line announced his coming, and 
when his familiar fj^ce appeared on our front, the tired, 
exhausted forces threw up their hats and shouted and 
cheered till hoarse. 

A flag of truce appeared ; permission to pick up and 
bury their dead was asked, and Sherman directed Leggett 
to send a couple of oflicers out to meet those from the 
other side, and determine the point on our front where 
the dead should be gathered ; we to deliver theirs from 
our immediate front, they ours from the position they still 
occupied. Lieutenant Stewart and I went out ; met their 
officers ; they wanled to come too close — we thought for 
the sinister purpose of a view of our position and de- 
fenses. Some hot words passed, but finally a point further 
back than they desired was selected, and there the inter- 
change of the dead was eflfected. 

It is not the purpose, however, of this paper to nar- 
rate events after the 22d. The fight that day gave Sher- 
man such advantage over Hood that not long after he had 
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Atlanta. In May, Grant had said : " Sherman will take 
Atlanta; and when he gets Atlanta, he*will have his hand 
upon the vitals of the Confederacy ; and you can judge 
how long a man is likely to live when another has a firm 
grip upon his vitals." 

Juncy 1889. 
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THE BATTLE OF BENTONVILLE. 

BY WILLIAM P. CARLIN, 
Colonel Fourth United States Infantry: Brevet Major-General United States Army. 

It is not intended, in this sketch, to write a history of 
the battle of Bentonville, North Carolina, the last battle 
of Sherman's grand army, but to describe some of the in- 
cidents of the battle, and, especially, such operations as 
came under my personal observation. 

The left wing of Sherman's army, technically the 
*'Army of Georgia," consisted of the Fourteenth Corps, 
Army of the Cumberland, commanded by Major-General 
Jefferson C. Davis, and the Twentieth Corps of the Army 
of the Cumberland, commanded by Major-General A. S. 
Williams. The "Army of Georgia" was commanded by 
Major-General Henry W. Slocum. The right wing, the 
Army of the Tennessee, was commanded by Major-General 
O. O. Howard, and consisted of the Fifteenth and Seven- 
teenth Corps. 

When Sherman's grand army marched from Savan- 
nah, Georgia, for the [^North, through the two Carolinas 
and Virginia, the right and left wings diverged, the right 
wing crossing the Savannah River at that city, the left 
marching up the west side of the river, forty miles, to Sis- 
ter's Ferry, where it crossed, and entered South Carolina. 

The two wings continued to diverge, the right men- 
acing Charleston, the left Augusta, till they had passed 
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those points, when they rapidly converged on Columbia. 
Up to this point, the armies had met with but little oppo- 
sition, save from the elements. Rains had fallen almost 
incessantly ; the rivers were swollen, and the roads were 
impassable for artillery and wagons for miles on many 
days. The troops corduroyed the roads, in such places, 
with fence rails and small trees. 

On leaving Columbia, the right and left wings again 
spread out like a fan, in order to cover as much territory 
as possible, and again converged on Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, and there destroyed the fine arsenal built by the 
United States before the war, but used by the Confederacy 
during the war. Sherman's movements having caused the 
evacuation of Charleston and its forts by the rebel troops, 
these had already passed ahead of Sherman into North 
Carolina, under command of Lieutenant-General W. J. 
Hardee. From Fayetteville, the right and left wings 
again diverged, the right keeping the direct road to Golds- 
borough, the left the road to Raleigh, till near Averys- 
boro. 

On approaching Averysboro, North Carolina, on the 
16th of March, 1865, there was some sharp fighting be- 
tween the cavalry and part of our infantry force at the 
head of the column of the left wing, with Hardee's com- 
mand, which delayed the march of the left wing perhaps 
a day. We crossed Black River on a wooden bridge con- 
structed by the troops of the First Division, Fourteenth 
Corps, under the immediate direction of Colonel George 
P. Buell, Fifty-eighth Indiana, commanding a brigade in 
that division on the road from Averysboro to Goldsboro. 
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On the 18th of March the road was very muddy at 
many points, and there were occasional showers of rain, 
relieved by a bright spring sunshine, when the showers 
had passed. There was a ridge of land on the left of, 
extending several miles along and only about fifty 
yards from the road. Occasionally a poor cabin or 
farm-house, surrounded that morning by women and 
children, was located on that ridge. At or near all 
these cabins mounted men were seen either watching the 
troops on the road, passing up toward the head of the 
column, or working through the woods to get a close 
view of Sherman's troops. These horsemen were seen 
almost constantly near our line of march throughout the 
forenoon of the 18th of March, 1865. At last, when it was 
near noon, the occasional booming of cannon on the road 
ahead of the column was heard. Nearly every body in 
the army knew the meaning of that. It meant an effort 
on the part of the enemy to delay our march, by com- 
pelling us to halt, and perhaps form a line of battle, solely 
for the purpose of gaining time. If it had been an at- 
tack, the firing would have been more vigorous and rapid, 
and probably some musketry would have taken part in 
the firing. Finally, about noon, the First Division, Four- 
teenth Corps, arrived at a farm belonging to a Mr. Cox. 
The leading division for that day had arrived earlier, and 
had bivouacked temporarily for luncheon, probably to 
enable General Sherman, who was, up to that time, accom- 
panying the left wing, to have a conversation with Gen- 
eral Slocum and the corps commanders. 

At all events, Sherman, Slocum, and Davis were there 
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at Mr. Cox's house, and they were in conversation in the 
yard in front of the house. When my division had been 
provided for, I went to the veranda of the house, and 
took a seat near Mr. Cox, who was then alone, but several 
children w^ere passing to and fro between the veranda and 
the rooms opening onto it. And Mrs. Cox also was there. 
The entire family acted as if they were in the deepest dis- 
tress from fright. The children were crying. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cox seemed to have been weeping, as their eyes were 
still red. I could not see any reason why this family 
should manifest such marked signs of trouble merely be- 
cause Sherman's army was present. Mr. Cox spoke 
enigmatically, or at least vaguely. At first, I supposed 
he feared our troops, but I tried to reassure him on that 
point. It occurred to me that the family were hungry 
and feared starvation, and to allay fears of this sort I told 
him I would leave some subsistence stores for his family. 
He replied excitedly to this offer, in these words : " Oh, 
that won't save us." Ilis manner throughout and his in- 
coherent remarks showed that he expected some great 
calamity to befall him and his in a very short time. I be- 
came convinced that he wished me to understand that a 
battle was to be fought on or near his farm, and that this 
would necessarily endanger his family and all his property. 
I drew this inference, which, taken in connection with the 
conspicuous activity of the enemy's scouts, their attempt- 
ing to check the head of our column with artillery, and 
the fact that the rebels had been at Cox's just before our 
arrival, was irresistible. I stated my convictions to Gen- 
eral Jeff. C. Davis then and there. General Davis went 
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up to General Sherman, who was then conversing with 
Slocum, and standing near his horse, which had been 
brought to him by an orderly, and immediately said some- 
thing to Sherman which I did not hear, but the purport 
of it could be clearly understood from Sherman's reply. 
It was in these words, which I heard very plainly : " Oh> 
no ; they won't fight us this side of Smithfield or Raleigh." 
He was very emphatic in this declaration, as I heard it 
distinctly, and was deeply disappointed when I heard it; 
I was certain that General Sherman had made a mistake, 
and that it might prove disastrous to his army and our 
cause. Sherman then mounted his horse and rode off to 
join the Army of the Tennessee, which was marching on 
a road said to be six miles to the east of our road. Soon 
after his departure, we resumed our march, and went into 
camp about three miles from Cox's farm. 

The two armies thus continued their march toward 
Goldsborough on roads nearly parallel, while, near the 
hamlet of Bentonville, General J. E. Johnston was pre- 
paring to fall on the left wing of Sherman's army with all 
the forces he could concentrate, including those recently 
from Savannah and Charleston under Hardee, those under 
Bragg, recently from Goldsborough, North Carolina, and 
a part of Hood's defeated army from the West, under 
Stewart and Cheatham. 

The First Division of the Fourteenth Corps, Army of 
the Cumberland, under my command, was to take the 
advance on the 19th of March. The numerous indications 
on the 18th that there was to be a battle on the 19th, 
prompted me to prepare for the occasion, and especially 
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prompted me to wear the newest uniform of my rank, 
about which I had been careless for some time past. It 
seemed to me that, in the event of death or capture, I 
should desire my rank to be known by my uniform. 

The morning of the 19th was a beautiful spring 
morning. A few soft clouds floated in the sky, and a 
gentle breeze was blowing. In the fence-corners along- 
side the road, the grassy turf gave an inviting bed to tired 
soldiers, and to those who had halted and laid down for 
other reasons than fatigue. 

I was awakened on the 19th by musketry firing like 
irregular skirmishing, and, on inquiry, learned that our 
foragers had been checked only a short distance from 
camp by the enemy's pickets. It was the custom, under 
orders, too, for all foraging parties to leave camp an hour 
or more sooner than the troops, as they had to leave the 
main road and scour the adjacent country in search of 
provisions, which they would bring back to points where 
their respective commands were expected to camp for the 
night. Never before had the foragers been checked so 
near their camp. In fact, they had not advanced more 
than five hundred yards, before they ran into a strong 
picket from the enemy's army, and there they halted, 
some skirmishing with the enemy, others lying in the 
fence corners on the fresh green grass. 

I continued at the head of my column, marching in 
the road till the foragers nearest the enemy were over- 
taken, when I was joined by General Slocum, who at 
once directed that half a brigade be formed in line and 
moved forward against the enemy, who were concealed in 
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a thick wood so completely that not one could be seen. 
I directed Colonel H. C. Hobart, Twenty-first Wisconsin, 
then in command of the First Brigade of my division, to 
take half his brigade and move it in line against the enemy 
till he found him. This order was very promptly and 
gallantly executed by Hobart and two of his regiments. 

It was but a few minutes before Hobart struck a rebel 
force (reported to be a brigade of infantry), which re- 
treated in great haste. At this point, the woods were 
more open on the left hand, and a dim road led off in a 
north-easterly direction, and passed about fifty yards to 
the right of a frame building that looked like a country 
school-house or church. Slocum directed me to send a 
brigade on this road, for the purpose of reconnoitering 
the ground in that direction and to the left of the main 
road. I directed Colonel George P. Buell to execute this 
order with his brigade. Buell continued to advance till 
he came in sight of the enemy. Unfortunately, he had 
under his orders diverged so far to the left of the main 
road that, when he formed a line with his brigade, there 
proved to be a wide gap to his right between him and 
Hobart, when the latter's brigade was brought up to the 
same line. It was only about a mile from our camp of the 
night before that Hobart's brigade, and the officers accom- 
panying it, including General Slocum, General Davis, and 
myself, were fired on by a concealed battery on or near 
the road, just beyond a swamp about two hundred yards 
in width and of a depth then unknown. Beyond the 
swamp, as well as south of it, the ground was covered 
with a thick growth of black-jack oak and pine trees. In 
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front of Buell's left, and some distance beyond his left 
were open fields ; but in front of the right of the regi- 
ments of his brigade, the thick growth of oak and pine 
concealed the enemy and his intrenchments from Baell 
and his men. Hobart's brigade was halted near the edge 
of the swamp, and a battery was brought up from the 
rear and placed in front of the rebel battery and to the 
right of Hobart's brigade. The Third Brigade, First Di- 
vision, commanded by Colonel Miles, was placed in line to 
the right of the battery. It was General Slocum's object 
to develop the position of the enemy by making repeated 
assaults at different points along the front, and he gave me 
directions to this effect. Colonel Miles was directed to 
make the first advance across the swamp and through the 
woods beyond till he should find the enemy's lines. Miles's 
brigade dashed into the swamp with tbeir usual vim and 
energy, waded across it, moved on into the woods till they 
saw the enemy's earthworks, which they assaulted. The 
loss of this brigade was very great on account of the char- 
acter of the officers and men who fell, among whom was 
Captain Low, a fine soldier and promising man. The bri- 
gade was repulsed, as might have been expected, the enemy 
having substantial breastworks to protect them, and being 
able to see our men, while invisible themselves, except when 
they fired. I write this from memory, and can not here 
give a list of the gallant men and officers who fell in this 
assault. 

Shortly after Miles's assault, Buell was directed to ad- 
vance into the woods, and, if he could find the enemy, to 
assault him. There was no swamp in Buell's front, and he 
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executed the order promptly. He had not advanced one 
hundred yards before he found the enemy posted behind 
strong earthworks. lie too made an assault, which was 
unsuccessful, and resulted in the loss of some valuable 
men and officers, including Colonel Eaton, of a Michigan 
regiment. In the meantime, Morgan's division of the 
Fourteenth Corps, Army of the Cumberland, had come 
up, and was placed on the right of mine, and General 
Morgan occupied some time in fortifying his position in 
front and rear, and I heard at the time, on both flanks^ 
making a pretty substantial fortress around his division, 
which in the end proved of immense value to Sherman's 
army, and probably to Slierman's reputation. 

A part of the Twentieth Corps had also come up over 
the heavy muddy roads, and Robinson's brigade of that 
corps had been placed in the gap, previously referred to, 
between Buell and Ilobart. It might have been supposed 
that the results of the two assaults made by two brigades 
at points distant half a mile from each other would have 
satisfied every body on the ground that the enemy was in 
full force in our front, and that we were not held in check 
by a cavalry command. But a statement published many 
years after the event, shows that General Slocum was not 
yet prepared to send intelligence to Sherman that he was 
confronted by a large and well-commanded army. He 
was convinced, however, by the following circumstances. 
When Buell's brigade was repulsed from the enemy's 
works, three soldiers in rebel gray left their lines and 
passed over into Buell's ranks, carrying their arms with 
them. They were brought to me by the officer or men to 
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whom they had surrendered. The spokesman of the 
party insisted that he should see the general commanding 
our lines. He told me that he was from Syracuse, New 
York ; that he and his two companions had been Union 
soldiers and had been captured, and, to avoid starvation, 
they had enlisted in the Confederate army, with the in- 
tention of deserting it and joining the Union army as 
soon as an opportunity should present itself. He informed 
me, also, that General J. E. Johnston, C. 8. A., was in 
command of all the enemy's forces, and that Beauregard, 
Bragg, Hardee, and Cheatham were present. He stated 
that Johnston and Beauregard had ridden through the 
several divisions of their army, and made speeches, cal- 
culated to incite the troops to desperate eflforts to over- 
throw the left wing of Sherman's army. These generals, 
he said, told their plans openly to. their men, which were 
to destroy the left wing, and then turn on the right and 
destroy that. This information was of such importance 
that I immediately directed my only remaining staff 
officer. Major J. E. Edwards, acting adjutant-general, I 
believe it was, to take the man to General Davis or Gen- 
eral Slocum, and in order that no time should be lost, gave 
the man my only horse to ride to either of them. All of 
my staff officers had been dispatched on various duties ; all 
orderlies were away, on duty, and I was thus left alone. I 
was also afoot, as well as alone. To pass the time till some of 
my staff officers or escort should return, I walked along the 
right of Buell's line, and found that some breastworks 
had been thrown up. They were built of logs and fence 
rMls found on the ground. I had gone to the extreme 
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right of Buell's line, and was standing by the last man of 
the regiment on the right. He was a very strong, tall 
man, who looked like a brave and true soldier. But he 
acted as if he were nervous. It may be, that his regiment 
had then received orders from Colonel Buell to fall 
back. But what the cause was I can not pretend to say 
positively. I noticed, however, that the rebel line had 
advanced very closely to ours at that point, and there 
halted; and I noticed particularly three soldiers among 
trees directly in front of the man and myself. Thinking 
it would steady his nerves, I took his gun from his hand 
and fired it at the group of men just mentioned, who 
were not over twenty yards from us. I then turned to 
my left, to return the gun to its rightful bearer. He was 
still there, and took his gun, but there was not another 
Union soldier of his brigade or any other command in 
sight. He went to the rear to join his regiment. Whether 
he ever reached it or not, I can not say. 

I turned to my right, and saw the rebel flag flying at 
the breastworks that had been thrown up by Robinson's 
brigade. Twentieth Corps. This brigade had been sur- 
prised while still carrying rails to their breastworks, and 
had gone to the rear. The enemy had advanced all along 
their line. Buell was not driven back. He had, without 
order or authority, directed his brigade to fall back. Hobart 
was forced back, the troops on his left having left their 
works. Miles had been attacked on the left flank, and 
forced back into the woods, somewhere near Morgan's 
division. As stated before, there was not an oflicer, man, 
or horse at my disposal. 
16 
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The enemy had the breastworks both on the right and 
left of my position, and were not thirty steps from me. 
My first thought was to surrender, as it seemed impossi- 
ble that I could eflfeet my escape, and almost certain death 
if it should be attempted. One thinks very rapidly while 
facing great danger, and I decided to make the attempt 
to rejoin my command, or at least to return to our lines, 
if I could find them. Stealing to the rear at a walk, over 
slightly descending ground, almost free from trees or 
bushes, or obstructions of any kind, I was not molested 
till I had passed about one hundred yards from the rebel 
lines. Then the ground ascended rapidly for thirty yards. 
This, with my conspicuous dress, brought me into full view 
of the enemy's line in my rear. It was then that a regu- 
lar fusilade from at least a hundred guns was opened on 
me, cutting the twigs and bushes all around me, and throw- 
ing up black dirt around my feet ; even the earth under my 
feet seemed to be cut away by the bullets. For the second 
time I was on the point of turning my face to the enemy, 
and saluting him as a captive, but a lull in the firing fol- 
lowed the brisk fusilade. I noticed some bushes about ten 
paces in advance of me, which seemed to invite me behind 
them for shelter, and I soon cut off the view of the en- 
emy by getting behind them. In any event, I decided 
not to surrender till I should be stricken down by a 
bullet. 

A few steps beyond these friendly bushes I was con- 
fronted by seven or eight young Federal soldiers. One 
was a bright, handsome youth of nineteen or twenty years, 
with black eyes, black hair, and fresh, rosy cheeks. He 
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asked me who I was. I told him I was Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Carlin, commander of the First Division, Fourteenth 
Corps, Army of the Cumberland. He replied: "I am 
proud to see you here, General." He asked the question : 
" Can't we do something to stop those rebels that are 
coming up here V* The enemy's line was then advancing 
slowly and cautiously but a short distance from us. The 
young man told me that he and his companions had been 
picking oft' oflicers and color-bearers before I met them. 
It occurred to me that the Chinese system of noise might 
deter the rebels for a short time, and check their progress. 
In accordance with this idea, I commanded this squad of 
men to form into line, and proceeded to give commands 
in my loudest voice, as if maneuvering a battalion, but 
the system did not work well on the enemy. They con- 
tinued to advance regardless of my commands and of the 
firing of my little squad. I then directed these young 
heroes to try to find their regiments in the rear and join 
them. I have always regretted not taking the name of 
the young man who spoke for the party on that occasion, 
as his entire conduct, zeal, courage, and brightness of 
mind would have made him a splendid oflicer in the regu- 
lar army. 

It was doubtless to the incident related above that 
General J. E. Johnston in his " Narrative " refers in the 
following quotation, and as the paragraph seems to de- 
scribe the assaults made by Miles's and Buell's brigades, 
as well as the skirmishing of the seven or eight privates 
referred to above, I will quote more of it than I had at 
first intended. 
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" It [the ground selected by General Johnston for the 
battle. — W. P. C] was the eastern edge of an old planta- 
tion, extending a mile and a half to the west, and lying 
principally on the north side of the road, surrounded east, 
south, and north by dense thickets of black-jack. As 
there was but one narrow road through the thicket, the 
deployment of the troops consumed weary time. Hoke's 
division was formed with the center on the road, its line 
at right angles to it, on the eastern edge of the plantation, 
and its left extending some four hundred yards into the 
thicket to the south. His two batteries, his only artillery, 
were on his right, commanding the ground in front to the 
extent of the range of the guns. The troops belonging 
to the Army of the Tennessee were formed on the right ot 
the artillery. The right strongly thrown forward, con- 
forming to the edge of the open ground. In the mean- 
time the leading Federal troops appeared and deployed 
[First Division, Fourteenth Corps, A. C— W. P. C], and, 
when so much of the Confederate disposition as has been 
described had been made, their right [Miles's brigade. — W. 
P. C] attacked Hoke's division vigorously, especially its 
left, so vigorously, that General Bragg apprehended that 
Hoke, although slightly intrenched, would be driven from 
his position. He therefore applied urgently for strong 
reinforcements. 

" Lieutenant-General Hardee, the head of whose 
column was then near, was directed, most injudiciously, 
to send his leading division, McLaws's, to the assistance 
of the troops assailed; the other, Taliaferro's, moving on 
to its place on the extreme right. McLaws's division, 
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struggling through the thicket, reached the ground to 
which it was ordered just in time to see the repulse of the 
enemy by Hoke, after a sharp contest of half an hour, at 
short range. Soon after firing on the left ceased, a similar 
assault [by Buell's brigade. — W. P. C] was made upon 
Stewart, whose troops, like those on their left, had al- 
ready constructed breastworks. This attack was directed 
mainly against Stewart's own corps, commanded by Lor- 
ing, and Clayton's division, by which it was received as 
firmly and repelled as promptly as that just described had 
been by Hoke's. Lieutenant-General Hardee was then 
directed to charge with the right wing, Stewart's troops 
and Taliaferro's division, as they faced obliquely to the 
left, each making the necessary change of front in ad- 
vancing. 

" As it could be seen that the Federal first line, except 
its right, which was hidden by woods, had thrown up in- 
trenchments like our own, a body of troops was prepared 
to strike its flank, to lessen the danger of failure. [This 
was the explanation Colenel Buell gave when questioned by 
me about withdrawing his brigade from the line of battle 
before he was really attacked. — W. P. C] It was a use- 
less precaution, however, for the result of the charge was 
not for five minutes doubtful." [General Johnston as- 
sumes too much in the above statement. Buell with- 
drew without awaiting to receive the charge, solely 
on account of the flanking force "prepared" by Gen- 
eral Johnston ; at least he gave no other reason for his 
action. — W. P. C] " The Confederates passed over three 
hundred yards of the space between the two lines in quick 
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timey and in excellent order, and the remaining distance 
in double quick, without pausing to fire until their near 
approach had driven the enemy from the shelter of their 
intrenchments, in full retreat to their second line. . . ." 

" Some distance in the rear, there was a very thick 
wood of young pines, into which the Federal troops were 
pursued, and in which they rallied, and renewed the fight." 
This last quotation must have referred to the rally of the 
seven or eight men, and their desultory firing, to which I 
referred above. I have made the liberal quotation from 
" Johnston's Narrative," because it so singularly confirms 
what I had written from memory, before I had even read 
the narrative. I will now return to my personal expe- 
riences. 

After dismissing the squad of seven or eight men, I 
turned to my left, in hopes of finding the main road on 
which I had advanced in the morning, and in walking 
about forty yards came to the edge of the brush border- 
ing the road. But it was fully occupied by a Confederate 
line of troops, which was advancing as steadily and calmly 
as if regiments on review. In front of the line was an of- 
ficer mounted on a horse. Near him a man mounted on 
a mule, probably an orderly or bugler. He carried an old- 
fashioned horse-pistol in his hand, which was levelled at 
me. He left the road and started directly for me. I was, 
perhaps, thirty steps from him. I backed into the bushes 
again and he discontinued his pursuit. Fortunately, he 
did not fire. By this time, I was fatigued almost to ex- 
haustion. Continuing my walk parallel to the road, in the 
bushes, for about one hundred yards further, I discovered 
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two fully harnessed artillery horses tied to a tree. The 
picture of a brigadier-general, in uniform, riding a har- 
nessed horse without a saddle, and entering our lines, 
came vividly to my mind and forced a smile which, how- 
ever, no one else could see. I resolved to brave the laugh- 
ter that would greet me, and crossed the road to the 
horses, intending to untie one of them and mount him. 
Untying the horse proved to be a very difficult operation. 
I tugged away at it for a minute or two, but made no 
progress. 

While at this work I took a glance along the road to- 
ward the enemy, and, sure enough, there he was, again si- 
lently advancing up the road. Giving up the idea of rid- 
ing, I walked along the road for about one hundred yards, 
and there was delighted to find a line of Union troops 
across the road. I saw the colonel of the regiment occu- 
pying that part of the line, and informed him that the en- 
emy were not a hundred yards from him. In a very few 
minutes a volley was fired by this regiment and the en- 
emy was repulsed. This second line of our troops was 
formed by the Twentieth Corps. I found Hobart's and 
Bueirs brigade, my staft*, and my horse, that I had missed 
and needed so much, some two hundred yards in the rear 
of the Twentieth Corps line. After this experience, I 
don't think I would again, under similar circumstances, 
have sent my only horse to carry a deserter from both 
armies to the commanding general, however important his 
information may have been. But this incident, according 
to General Slocum's published statement, furnished him 
good reasons for sending messengers in search of General 
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Sherman to inform him that the left wing had been at- 
tacked by the enemy in force. Miles's brigade, of the 
First Division, Fourteenth Corps, when overwhelmed by 
superior forces of the enemy in their charge, was forced 
off to the south-east of its position, into a swampy forest. 
Hobart's brigade had been overpowered too, and flanked 
out of position, and fell back till it had passed the main 
line formed by the Twentieth Corps. Buell, as before 
stated, had withdrawn his brigade on his own responsibil- 
ity. The First Division, Fourteenth Corps, was" the ad- 
vance guard of the left wing. To it fell the duty of de- 
veloping the position of the enemy's line lying beyond a 
dense wood, and it had to make detached assaults, which 
were gallantly made. 

The narrative of General Johnston, commanding the 
enemy's army, and the long list of oflicers and men killed 
and wounded, attest their courage and fidelity to their 
cause. The official reports show that the heaviest loss of 
life was in the First Division, Fourteenth Corps, and on the 
19th of March, 1865. They had no time or opportunity 
to throw up elaborate breastworks. They were drawn 
out into a thin line, with at least one gap of four hundred 
yards (later on filled by a brigade of the Twentieth Corps), 
in order to keep the enemy in check till the troops in rear 
could come up and form a line of battle. No other troops 
were placed on the left of the First Division when they 
arrived on the field ; probably one brigade more would 
have prevented Johnson's flanking operation and Buell's 
withdrawal without waiting for the enemy's charge. It is 
not probable that the enemy would have passed the line 
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occupied by the First Division if another brigade had been 
on BuelFs left, unless, indeed, the surprise of Robinson's 
brigade had opened a gap which could not have been 
filled. The battery that was captured by the enemy did 
not belong to my division, and was not placed under my 
command. General Sherman's oflScial report published in 
the newspapers stated that I had lost a battery. I wrote 
him a letter requesting a correction of the report, but 
never received a reply. 

There was one incident of the battle of Bentonville 
that has ever since been a mystery to me. After finding 
Bueirs and Hobart's brigades, subsequent to their retire- 
ment from the front line, and having again a staft* to assist 
me and a horse to ride, I started out in the woods to the 
front and right to hunt up Miles's brigade. The sun was 
getting low, and the shadows of the trees fell over the 
ground and all other objects, including men. I had rid- 
den not over two hundred yards, when I came upon a 
regular skirmish line, the skirmishers being about ten 
steps apart and with arms at an " order." Not doubting 
that it was a Federal line, I rode through it, without pay- 
ing particular attention to the color of their clothes ; and 
in fact, the shadows of the trees would have made it diffi- 
cult to distinguish a dark and dusty gray from a faded 
and dusty blue. The men took no notice of me. This, 
of course, would have prevented me from suspecting that 
they were Confederates, as they were not accustomed to 
allowing Union officers or men to pass unchallenged or 
unhurt through their lines. But after getting to their 
rear a short distance, the strangeness of their conduct in 
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letting me pass unnoticed caused me to suspect that they 
might not be Union soldiers; and then I scanned the 
color of their uniforms as closely as was possible in the 
darkened woods. It became a certainty that the color ot 
their clothes was gray, and that they were rebel soldiers, 
and that I was a prisoner if they should choose to make 
me one. Knowing that, if I continued to the rear in that 
direction, I should ride into their main lines, I resolved to 
take the only chance of escape, and rode directly back 
through the line, passing so near to one slender little Con- 
federate that I could have placed ray hand on his head 
if I had been disposed to be familiar, which I was not. 
He did not even raise his eyes to look at me, though I 
rode a horse that never failed to attract the notice of all 
soldiers — a gray stallion, named Rosy, in honor of General 
Rosecrans. I could not avoid feeling kindly to those men 
for permitting me to pass out of their lines, when it was 
so easy for them to kill or capture me. A few steps from 
this skirmish line, I met General Jeff. C. Davis, and 
warned him that he was riding into a rebel skirmish line. 
He looked at the men who were nearest him, and in his 
emphatic way said: "No, , they are not." Then ad- 
vancing a few steps, he said : " Yes, they are, ." He 

then directed an aide-de-camp to bring Colonel CogswelFs 
regiment of Massachusetts troops to that point, and to say 
to Colonel Cogswell that the enemy must be driven away. 
It was but a few minutes before Cogswell had a regiment 
there. A volley or two were fired by him. I again en- 
tered the same woods in search of Miles's brigade. In- 
stead of men standing in a straight line, I found them 
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dead on the grpund, or reclining against trees, desperately 
wounded. One case was painful, horrible to behold — a 
poor Confederate sitting on the ground, but resting his 
body against a tree. He was trying to say something, but 
could not utter an intelligible sound. While in that 
wood, it seemed to me that one was as liable to be killed 
by his friends as by the enemy. 

Johnston's narrative, as well as Sherman's official re- 
ports and utterances, show that the chief losses occurred 
on the 19th of March, and in the First Division, Four- 
teenth Corps, Army of the Cumberland. The Army of 
the Tennessee was recalled* and arrived on the 20th, and 
the fighting on the Federal side was done principally by 
that army on the 20th and 21st of March. The First Di- 
vision was placed in line of battle again on the 2l8t, but 
had no occasion to attack the enemy or defend itself, as 
the enemy was preparing to retreat. 

On the 22d, we resumed the march to Goldsborough, 
North Carolina, where we arrived on the 23d, and where I 
was prostrated by sickness, the result of exposure and fa- 
tigue on the march, and especially in the battle of Benton- 
viUe. 

September, 1889. 
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ON THE RIGHT AT ANTIETAM.* 

BY RUFUS R. DAWES, 
Brevet Brigadier-General United States Volunteers. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, September 16, 
1862, General Hooker's army corps began to cross Antie- 
tam Creek. The Pennsylvania Reserves crossed on the 
bridge above Keedysville, while General Doubleday's di- 
vision, to which I belonged, forded at a shallow place 
below. The troops advanced slowly toward the Sharps- 
burg and Hagerstown Turnpike. We passed over open 
fields and through orchards and gardens, and the men 
filled their pockets and almost empty haversacks with 
fruit. Shortly before dusk, sharp musketry and cannon- 
ading opened in our front. The men said the Reserves 
" had waked the animals up." It was nearly nine o'clock 
at night when our brigade reached the position assigned 
to it. The men laid down upon the ground, formed in 
close column, muskets loaded and lines parallel with the 
turnpike. Once or twice during the night, heavy volleys 
of musketry crashed in the dark woods on our left. 
There was a drizzling rain, and with the certain prospect 
of deadly conflict on the morrow, the night was dismal. 

• At the battle of Antietam, the writer of this paper was major of 
the Sixth WiBconsin Regiment. The regiment was in General John 
Gibbon's brigade, General Abner Doubleday's division, General Joseph 
Hooker's army corps. 
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Nothing can be more solemn than a period of silent wait- 
ing for one's summons to battle, known to be impending. 
Such was this night. 

" No dream that made my days divine 
But flashes back some mystic sign. 

Dear living lips of love and prayer, 
Come chanting through the darkened air, 
And all life's ore seems newly wrought 
In the white furnace of my thought." 

About daylight, General Doubleday came galloping 
along the line, and ordered that the brigade be moved at 
once out of its position. He said we were in open range 
of the rebel batteries. The men were in a heavy slumber. 
After much shaking and kicking and hurrying, they were 
aroused, and stood up in their places in the lines. Too 
much noise was made, which appears to have aroused the 
enemy also. The column hurriedly changed direction, 
according to orders, and commenced moving away from 
the perilous slope which faced the hostile batteries. 

We had marched scarcely ten rods, when whiz-z-z ! 
bang ! burst a shell over our heads ; then another ; then a 
percussion shell struck and exploded in the very center ot 
the moving mass of men. It killed two men and wounded 
eleven. It tore oft* Captain David K. Noyes's foot, and 
cut off both arms of a man in his company. This dread- 
ful scene occurred within a few feet of where I was riding, 
and before my eyes. The column pushed on without 
a halt, and in another moment had the shelter of a 
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barn.* Thus opened the very first firing of the great bat- 
tle of Antietam, in the early morning of September 17th. 
The regiment continued moving forward into a strip of 
woods, where the column was deployed into a line of bat- 
tle. The artillery fire had now increased to the roar of a 
hundred cannon. Solid shot and shell whistled through 
the trees above us. In front of the woods was an open 
field ; beyond this was a house, surrounded by peach and 
apple trees, a garden, and out-houses.f The rebel skir- 
mishers found cover here, and they poured upon us a vig- 
orous tire. But Company I was deployed as skirmishers, 
under command of Captain John A. Kellogg, and dashing 
across the field at a full run, drove them out, and the line 
of the regiment pushed on over the green open field, the 
air above our heads filled with the screaming missiles of 
the contending batteries. The right of the regiment was 
now on the Sharpsburg and Hagerstown Turnpike, 
The left wing was obstructed in its advance by the picket 
fence around the garden before mentioned. As the right 
wing passed on, I ordered the men of the left wing to 
take take hold all together and pull down the fence. 
They were unable to do so. I had, therefore, to pass the 
left wing by the flank through a gate with the utmost 
haste, and form again in the garden. Here Captain Ed- 
win A. Brown, of Company E, was instantly killed. 
There is in my mind as I write, the spectacle of a young 
ofiicer, with uplifted sword, shouting in a loud, nervous 
voice the order I had just given him, " Company E, on 

* Poffenberger's bam. 
t David R. Miller's house. 
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the right by file into line!" A bullet passes into his open 
mouth, and the voice is silent forever. I urged the left 
wing forward with all possible speed. The men scrambled 
over briars and flower-beds in the garden. Beyond the 
garden, we entered a peach orchard. I hurried them for- 
ward to a rail fence skirting the front edge of the orchard, 
where we overtook the right wing. Before us was a 
strip of open field, beyond which, on the left-hand side of 
the turnpike, was rising ground, covered by a large corn- 
field, the stalks standing thick and high. The rebel skir- 
mishers ran into the corn as we appeared at the fence. 
Owing to our headlong advance, we were far ahead of the 
lines of battle. They were in open fields, and we had the 
cover of the houses and orchards. Colonel Bragg, how- 
ever, with his usual battle ardor, ordered the regiment 
forward. We climbed the fence, moved across the open 
space, and pushed on into the corn-field. The three right 
companies of the regiment were crowded over into an 
open field on the right-hand side of the turnpike. Thus 
we pushed up the hill to the middle of the corn-field. 

At this juncture, the companies of the right wing re- 
ceived a deadly fire from the woods on their right. To 
save them from destruction. Colonel Bragg, with quick- 
ness and coolness equal to the emergency, caused them to 
change front and form behind the turnpike fence, where 
they returned the fire of the enemy. Meanwhile, I halted 
the left wing, and ordered them to lie down on the ground. 
The bullets now began to clip through the corn, and spin 
through the soft furrows — ^thick, almost, as hail. Shells 
burst around us, the fragments tearing up the ground, and 
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grape shot whistled through the corn above us. Lieuten- 
ant Bode, of Company F, was instantly killed by a piece 
of shell, and Lieutenant John Ticknor was badly wounded. 
A man now came running to me through the corn. He 
said : " Major, Colonel Bragg wants to see you quick at 
the turnpike." I ran to the fence just in time to hear 
Bragg say: "Major, I am shot; take command," before 
he fell upon the ground. I saw a great tear in the side of 
the overcoat which he had on. I called two men from the 
ranks, who bundled him into a shelter tent, and hurried 
away with him to the rear. Colonel Bragg was shot in 
the first fire from the woods. His nerve, in standing up 
under the awful shock until he had effected the maneuver 
so necessary to the salvation of his men, was wonderful. 
I felt a great sense of responsibility when thrown thus 
suddenly in command of the regiment in the face of a ter- 
rible battle. I stood near the fence in the cornfield, over- 
looking the companies in the turnpike which were firing 
on the enemy in the woods, and where I could see the left 
wing also. I noticed a group of mounted rebel oflicers, 
whom I took to be a general and staff. I took a rest over 
the turnpike fence, and fired six shots at the group, the 
men handing me loaded muskets. They suddenly scat- 
tered. [Sketch of field when I took command, opposite.] 
Our lines on the left now came sweeping forward 
through the corn and the open fields beyond. I ordered 
my men up to join in the advance, and commanded : " For- 
ward — guide left — march ! " They swung away from the 
turnpike as they advanced, and I sent the sergeant-major 
{Howard J. Huntington) with this order to the command- 
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ing officer of the companies on the turnpike : " If it is 
practicable, move forward the right companies, aligning 
with the left wing." Captain Kellogg said to Hunting- 
ton : " Please give Major Dawes my compliments, and say 
it is impracticable, the fire being murderous." 




rMLS piled in front 






CORNFIELD 



As we were getting separated, I directed Sergeant 
Huntington to tell Captain Kellogg that he could get 
cover in the corn, and to move over and join us, if possi- 
17 
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ble. Huntington was struck by a bullet, but delivered 
the order. Kellogg ordered his men up, when so many 
were shot in their tracks that he ordered them down again 
at once. While this was transpiring on the turnpike, the 
remainder of the regiment was marching forward through 
the thick corn, on the right of a long line of battle. 
Closely following was a second line of battle. At the 
front edge of the cornfield was a low Virginia rail fence. 
Before the corn were open fields, beyond which was a strip 
of wood surrounding a little church. As our line appeared 
at the edge of the corn, a long line of men in butternut 
and gray rose up from the ground. Simultaneously, the 
hostile battle lines opened a tremendous fire upon each 
other. Men, I can not say fell ; they were knocked out of 
the ranks by dozens. But we jumped over the fence, and 
pushed on, loading, tiring, and shouting as we advanced*' 
There was, on the part of the men, intense hysterical ex* 
citement, eagerness to go forward, reckless disregard of 
life, of sufiering, of every thing but victory. 

** Come, flashing blade and hissing ball, 
I give my blood, my breath, my all. 
So that on yonder rocking height 
The stars and stripes may wave to-night." 

The Fourteenth Brooklyn Regiment, red legged 
Zouaves, came into my line on a run, closing the aw- 
ful gaps. Now is the pinch. Men and oflicers of New 
York and Wisconsin are fused into a common mass, in 
the frantic struggle to shoot fast. Every body tears 
cartridges, loads, passes guns, or shoots. Men are fallings 
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in their places or running back Into the corn. The soldier 
who is shooting is furious in his energy and eagerness. 
The soldier who is shot looks around for help with an im- 
ploring agony of death on his face. After a few rods of 
advance, the line suddenly stopped and, as if by common 
impulse, ran back to the edge of the corn and lay down 
on the ground behind the low rail fence. Another line of 
our men came pushing up through the corn. We all 
joined together, jumped over the fence, and pushed out 
again into the open field. From the right of the turnpike 
comes a rattling fusilade and loud cheers. " Forward " is 
the word. The men are loading and firing with demon- 
iacal fury and shouting and laughing hysterically, and the 
whole field before us is covered with rebels fleeing for life 
into the woods. Great numbers of them are shot while 
climbing over the high post and rail fences along the turn- 
pike. We push on over the open fields half way to the little 
church. The powder is very bad, and the guns have be- 
come very dirty. It takes hard pounding to get the bul- 
lets down, and our firing is becoming slow. A long, 
steady line of rebel gray, nothing shaken by the fugitives 
who fly before us, comes sweeping down through the 
woods around the church. They fire. It is like a scythe 
running through our line. " Now, save, who can." It is 
a race for life that each man runs for the corn-field. A 
sharp hot cut, as of a switch, stings the calf of my leg as 
I run. Back to the corn, back through the corn, the head- 
long flight continues. Here, at the bottom of the hill, I 
took the blue color of the state of Wisconsin, and called a 
rally of Wisconsin men. About two hundred men 
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gathered around the emblem of the Badger state. Across 
the turnpike, just in front of the haystacks, two guns of 
Battery B, Fourth United States Artillery, are in action. 
The pursuing rebels are upon them. General John Gibbon, 
our brigade commander, who, in regular service, was cap- 
tain of this battery, grimed with powder smoke, in sight- 
ing these guns of his old battery, comes running to me, 
" Here, major, move your men over and save these guns." 
I commanded " Right face, forward march," and started 
ahead with the colors in my hand into the open field, 
most of the men following. It did not seem possible then 
to carry that flag into the deadly storm, and live. As I 
entered the field, a report as of a thunderclap in my ear 
fairly stunned me. This was Gibbon's last shot at the ad- 
vancing rebels. The cannon was double charged with 
canister. The rails of the fence flew high in the air. A 
regiment of Union blue comes sweeping from behind the 
haystacks. It is our own gallant Seventh Wisconsin, and 
we are' saved. I gathered my men on the turnpike, re- 
organized them, and reported to General Doubleday, who 
was close at hand. He ordered me to move back to the 
next woods in rear and await orders. Bullets, shot, and 
shell, fired by the enemy in the corn-field, were still flying 
thickly around us, striking the trees and cutting off the 
limbs. I placed my men under the best shelter I could 
find in the woods, and here we figured up, as nearly as we 
could, our dreadful losses in the battle. • Three hundred 
and fourteen oflicers and men had marched with us 
into battle. Forty men had been killed and one hundred 
and twelve wounded. We were joined here by Cap- 
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tain Ely, who reported to me, as the senior officer present, 
with the colors and eighteen men of the Second Wiscon- 
sin. They represented what remained for duty of that 
gallant regiment which, during the war, lost more men, 
shot in battle, in proportion to its strength, than any other 
regiment in the Union army. The roar of musketry to 
the front about the corn-field and the Dunkard church 
had again become very heavy. Stragglers and wounded 
streamed in troops toward the rear. This tide to the rear 
growing momentarily stronger, General Gibbon directed 
me to form a line of the whole brigade, perhaps five hun- 
dred men present, to drive back, at the point of the bay- 
onet, all men who were fit for duty at the front. But, 
soon, the troops engaged about the Dunkard church fell 
back, and the whole line was formed in rear of batteries 
planted on the ridge near PoflFenbarger's house. We were 
on the very ground from which, at the early dawn, our 
regiment had moved forward to begin the battle. 

A few incidents are worthy to be preserved, and with 
them this narrative will be closed. At the very farthest 
point of advance on the turnpike. Captain Werner Von 
Bachelle, commanding Company F, was shot dead. Cap- 
tain Bachelle was an ex-officer of the French army. 
Brought up as a soldier in the Napoleonic school, he was 
thoroughly imbued with the doctrine of fatalism. His 
soldierly qualities commanded the respect of all, and his 
loss was deeply felt in the regiment. BachiBlle had a fine 
Newfoundland dog, which had been trained to perform 
military salutes and many other remarkable things. In 
camp, on the march, and in the line of battle, this dog 
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was his constant companion. The dog was by his side 
when he fell. Our line of raen abandoned the body when 
they retreated, but the dog stayed with his master, and 
was found on the morning of the 19th of September lying 
dead upon his body. We buried him with his master. 
So far as we knew, no family or friends mourned for poor 
Bachelle, and it is probable he was joined in death by his 
most devoted friend on earth. 

It was about noon when we got to our position in 
rear of the batteries, and we were greatly astonished and 
rejoiced to meet here our gallant colonel, Edward S. 
Bragg, who had come back to join ns on the field of bat- 
tle. He was severely wounded, and wholly unfit for duty, 
but he was there, and we had supposed him dead. 

During the remainder of the day we were in position 
in support of the heavy line of batteries. About 4 p. m., 
while the musketry of General Burnside's battle upon the 
left was crashing, the enemy suddenly opened upon us a 
heavy fire of artillery. Our cannon, I believe about forty 
in number, replied with great vigor, and for half an hour 
a titanic combat raged. We laid as closely as possible to 
the ground. I laid upon the same oil-cloth with Captain 
John A. Kellogg, when a large fragment of shell passed 
into the ground between us, cutting a great hole in the 
oil-cloth, and covering us with dirt. ^ The mystery was 
how this could be and neither of us be struck. 

Right here on the front line two enterprising re- 
porters were gathering lists of killed and wounded and 
items of the battle, when this cannonading suddenly opened. 
One, whose name I have forgotten, reporting for the " New 
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York Herald," got right down and hugged the ground like 
an old soldier. As he laid near me, he was showered with 
dirt plowed up by the fragment of shell, but he "stood 
tire." The other, Mr. L. L. Crounse, of the " New York 
Times," frantically straddled his horse, and buried his 
spurs in the animal's flanks, bowed flat, his hat gone, 
and in headlong flight over the fields toward the rear, he 
presented a spectacle intensely amusing to the soldiers. 
Amid the thunder of cannon and screaming of shell, a 
great shout was set up to cheer Crounse upon his ride. 
But Crounse doubtless got his report in first. 

The piles of dead on the Sharpsburg and Hagerstown 
Turnpike surpassed any thing on any other battle field of 
my observation. The "angle of death " at Spottsylvania, 
and the Cold Harbor " slaughter pen," and the Freder- 
icksburg field, where Sumner attacked, were all mentally 
compared by me, when I saw them, with this " horrid lane " 
at Antietam. My feeling was that the Antietam Turnpike 
surpassed all in manifest evidence of slaughter. 

In climbing the two post and rail fences that lined 
the turnpike, hundreds of men were killed. They 
climbed these fences as the shortest cut to the woods, 
through fear of retreating before our fire over the open 
fields. In climbing the fences, they made themselves an 
easy mark for our men. Some of our troops of Sumner's 
corps climbed these fences under the same circumstances 
on their retreat from the woods around the Dunkard 
Church. 

September^ 1889. 
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THE DEFENSE OF DECATUR, ALABAMA. 

BY CHARLES C. DOOLITTLE, 

Late Brigadier^eneral United States Volunteers; Brevet Major-General United 
States Volunteers. 

Having been urged to write an account of the defense 
of Decatur, Alabama, I have reluctantly consented, al- 
though I would prefer that some one else should do it. 
Justice to the troops engaged, however, would seem to 
require this of me, notwithstanding it obliges the use of 
the personal pronoun rather more than I wish. 

In order to a clearer understanding of the importance 
of that defense, and of its bearing on the subsequent cam- 
paign of Hood against Nashville, it will be well to take a 
hasty glance at the situation subsequent to the fall of At- 
lanta. General Sherman had been resting his army in 
and about Atlanta, and Hood was south of Atlanta, at 
Lovejoy Station. 

About the 2l8t of September, Hood moved his army 
to Palmetto Station, where he was visited by Jeff. Davis, 
and a plan of campaign mapped out for Hood, who was 
to move north, cross the Tennessee River, and move into 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 

In pursuance of this plan, Hood moved toward Gun- 
tersville, intending to cross there or near there, destroy 
Sherman's communications at Stevenson and Bridgeport, 
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to move upon Thomas and Schofield, and attempt to rout 
and capture their army before it could reach Nashville. 

October 22d, Hood moved from Gadsden, with twenty 
days' rations in haversacks and wagons, in the direction 
of Guntersville, on the Tennessee River, and bivouacked 
that night in the vicinity of Bennetsville. Here he 
learned that Forrest was near Jackson, Tennessee, and 
could not reach the middle of that state, as the river was 
too high. He then decided to deflect westward, effect a 
junction with Forrest, and then cross the river at Florence. 
Hood says that, while the army turned Decatur, Alabama, 
he ordered a slight demonstration against the town, till 
his forces passed safely beyond, and then moved toward 
Tuscumbia, at which place he arrived October Slst. 

We come now to the action at Decatur, where Hood's 
forces appeared at 1:30 p. m., October 26, 1864. 

Decatur is situated on the south bank of the Tennes- 
see River, and at this time had been almost depopulated, 
and the houses, with few exceptions, burned or torn 
down. 

I was colonel of the Eighteenth Regiment Michigan In- 
fantry, in command of the post. My force consisted of One 
Hundred and Second Ohio Infantry, Colonel Wm. Given 
commanding ; Eighteenth Michigan Infantry, Major E. M. 
Hulbard commanding; a detachment of Thirteenth Wis- 
consin Infantry, Captain Blake commanding; Second 
Tennessee Cavalry, about two hundred and fifty men, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. Prosser ; Tenth Indiana 
Cavalry, about three hundred men, under Major Thos. G. 
Williamson ; Battery A, First Tennessee Light Artillery, 
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Captain A. F. Beach, commanding ; Battery F, First Ohio 
Artillery, Captain Chas. Cooper, who was chief of artil- 
lery. Our artillery numbered seventeen pieces in all. 
Our line of works consisted of two strong forts, connected 
by a line of breastworks extending from river bank to 
river bank, nearly one mile in extent. The country about 
the fortifications was a pretty level plain, clear for about a 
thousand yards to a line of woods, more or less dense, 
surrounding the town. The works looking south and 
west were quite strong, well ditched, and protected with 
abattis, great improvement having been made during the 
summer under General R. S. Granger's directions. The 
flank looking eastward was not as strong, and would have 
been difficult to hold against a determined attack by a 
large force. 

We had a large amount of provisions and ammuni- 
tion in store, which, with the pontoon bridge, made it 
very desirable that the place should be held against the 
enemy, and equally desirable to him that he should capt- 
ure it, as afl[brding easy access to North Alabama and 
Tennessee. 

For some days previous to the 26th, we had been 
watching the movements of Hood's army, as well as 
Forrest's and Roddy's commands, and scouted the sur- 
rounding country as thoroughly as possible with our small 
force of cavalry. 

On the morning of the 26th, I sent out two parties of 
fifty each on the Somerville and Courtland Roads. The 
party on the Somerville Road, which leads out in an east- 
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erly direction, met a considerable force of the enemy 
about three miles out, and were obliged to retire. 

About two hundred men of the Eighteenth Michigan 
and One Hundred and Second Ohio had gone up the river 
on the gun-baat Stone River, to watch Hood, returning at 
night. This gun-boat rendered good service during the 
siege. 

As soon as I was advised by my videttes that the en- 
emy was advancing on us, I ordered the different com- 
mands to be in readiness, and rode out to the advance 
post on the Somerville Road to ascertain the situation. 
When I found the enemy's columns forming into line, and 
skirmishers out, I hastened to the camp of the Second 
Tennessee Cavalry, which regiment I found in line, and 
directed Lieutenant-Colonel Prosser to move into position 
and hold the enemy in check until I could reinforce our 
line. I returned to headquarters, and hurried forward a sec- 
tion of Battery A, First Tennessee Light Artillery, under 
command of Captain Beach, and the Tenth Indiana Cav- 
alry, about three hundred strong, under Major William- 
son, who had just distributed cavalry arms and ammuni- 
tion. This regiment had acted heretofore mostly as 
infantry. It was now placed on the right of the Second 
Tennessee Cavalry, and formed the line outride of our 
outer line of rifle-pits. I directed Colonel Prosser to look 
well to the river bank, and to extend the right so as to 
meet the enemy at all points. Within thirty minutes 
from the time I was first apprised of the approach of the 
enemy, a section of artillery was playing into his lines 
from the small redoubt commanding the Somerville Road 
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and vicinity, and he was forced to leave the open country 
and seek shelter in the woods on the river bank, which at 
this point were very thick, and extended back from the 
river quite a distance. I had placed the picket reserve of 
the Eighteenth Michigan Infantry, which was stationed 
in this redoubt, as a support to this section. 

Fort No. 2, which was at the easterly angle of the 
works, looking east and south, was placed in command of 
Colonel Given, of the One Hundred and Second Ohio, 
with all of his command left in camp, and a detachment 
of the Thirteenth Wisconsin, about one hundred and fifty 
men, under Captain Blake, who was instructed to watch 
our right flank. Finding that we could hold the enemy 
in check, about.twenty minutes after the artillery opened 
fire I ordered the right wing of the Twenty-ninth Michi- 
gan, a new regiment. Colonel Thomas Saylor command- 
ing, which had just arrived, and been placed in position be- 
hind the breastworks on the left flank, to move to the front 
and occupy the line of rifle-pits on the left of the redoubt. 
This was done in good style for a new regiment, under a 
warm fire from the enemy's battery and small arms. Soon 
after, I ordered up the balance of the regiment, directing 
the major, with one hundred men, to be sent to Fort No. 
1, which was located at the south-westerly angle of the 
works. About four o'clock, Captain Cooper, chief of ar- 
tillery, was directed to send a section of Battery F, First 
Ohio Artillery, to occupy a small earthwork on the left 
and about three hundred yards in rear of the redoubt 
occupied by Battery A, First Tennessee. He opened on 
the enemy with twelve-pounder Napoleons, and soon si- 
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lenced his battery of five guns. The fight continued un- 
til dark, the enemy being unable to drive us back an inch, 
notwithstanding he made several attempts to charge our 
line. I withdrew our forces inside the main works, leav- 
ing one hundred of Twenty-ninth Michigan to strengthen 
the picket line and hold the line of rifle-pits. During the 
engagement, the pickets on the line from the redoubt to 
the river on the right remained in their position, and at 
night the picket line was intact. The enemy's loss in 
killed and wounded was about three hundred. Ours was 
small. 

The attack was made by Walthall's division of Stew- 
art's corps, said to be five thousand strong, and were re- 
pulsed by our force of five hundred men, mounted cavalry 
and a section of artillery, as the Twenty-ninth Michigan 
and the small detachment of the Eighteenth Michigan 
were not- engaged. I am satisfied that the bold front 
shown the enemy deterred him from making a serious 
charge, and saved us a strong position, which, if held by 
the enemy, would have caused us much trouble and loss 
of life, as this outer line really commanded the weakest 
flank of our works. 

I learned, when in New Orleans, in 1865, from an ofli- 
cer of artillery who was at Decatur, that when they first 
appeared before Decatur they thought our force small, but 
when they were met so boldly with cavalry they concluded 
that we had been reinforced. 

Colonel Prosser rendered great service with his regi- 
ment, small as it was, and with Major Williamson main- 
tained our lines in good order during the afternoon. Sev- 
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eral times Major Williamson sent me word that ho was 
afraid he could not maintain his position. I returned 
orders that he mitst, and he did. 

Captain Beach is deserving of great praise for effective 
service rendered by his battery. He retained his position 
all the afternoon, making sad havoc in the enemy's ranks. 
One incident worthy of note occurred. Three of his 
drivers were killed at one time, and his men almost quar- 
relled as to who should take their places. It was a hot 
place, as the enemy concentrated his fire on them a good 
deal of the time. I state this from personal experience, as 
I felt it necessary to be on the line of our outer works all 
the afternoon. The enemy endeavored to send in two 
white flags, but, as he kept his men moving, I paid no at- 
tention to them. General R. S. Granger, commanding the 
district, arrived at dark from Huntsville, and assumed 
general direction of movements. 

The morning of the 27th discovered the enemy still 
on our front and extending around us toward the river 
nearly to the Moulton Road. Reinforcements came in 
slowly, consisting of two hundred and fifty men of Four- 
teenth United States Colored Infantry, under Colonel T. 
J. Morgan; one hundred and ninety -five men of Sixty- 
eighth Indiana Infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel H. J. 
Espy ; about seventy men of Thirteenth Indiana Cavalry, 
equipped as infantry, under Captain Wilson ; one hun- 
dred and fifty men of Seventy-third Indiana Infantry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. Wade commanding. Nothing 
of importance occurred during the day, with the excep- 
tion of the driving back of the enemy's skirmishers on 
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our front and right flank by a detachment of the Seventy- 
third Indiana Infantry. 

On the 28th, about 3 a. m., the enemy drove in a por- 
tion of our pickets from Moulton Road to the river on 
our right, nearly half our line, and established themselves 
in gopher holes within four hundred yards of our works. 
I endeavored, early in the morning, to re-establish our 
lines, but found the enemy too well protected to move 
him. 

By direction of General Granger, Captain W. C. 
Moore, Eighteenth Michigan Infantry, with about fifty of 
the Eighteenth Michigan, and a few from district head- 
quarters, clerks and orderlies, moved down the river under 
cover of the bank and formed as skirmishers, then moved 
on the double quick, driving the enemy out of their holes 
and capturing one hundred and fifteen prisoners. In this 
they were ably assisted by the Sixty-eighth Indiana In- 
fantry, a detachment of which regiment was on picket, 
and many prisoners were taken by them. The artillery 
in the forts helped the movement by judicious firing, for 
which they had been prepared by explicit instructions. 

About noon, by direction of General Granger, I or- 
dered Colonel Morgan, Fourteenth United States Colored 
Infantry, the regiment now numbering about five hun- 
dred men, to charge a battery, on the river bank, planted 
by the enemy during the previous night. To assist Col- 
onel Morgan in his charge, Lieutenant-Colonel Wade, 
with his command, was placed in the line of rifle pits on 
our left flank, and one piece of Battery F, First Ohio 
Light Artillery, was posted in the redoubt and one in the 
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small earthwork on that line, with directions to employ 
the enemy while Colonel Morgan moved forward to the 
battery. 

The charge was most gallantly and successfully made, 
the guns spiked and thrown down the river bank. 

All honor to the colonel and his brave regiment of 
colored troops. Colonel H. C. Corbin, now of the regular 
army, was lieutenant-colonel of this regiment, and with 
them in this action. Our garrison at this time numbered 
only about two thousand five hundred men. 

These bold movements had a beneficial effect on the 
enemy. Reinforcements arrived rapidly and were as- 
signed positions in the works, giving us a total .of about 
five thousand men. The Third Michigan Infantry, Col- 
onel M. B. Houghton, Fourth Michigan Infantry, Colonel 
J. W. Hall, One Hundred and Seventy-fourth Ohio, Colonel 
J. S. Jones, were among the later arrivals, and did good 
service in the positions to which they were assigned. 

The morning of the 29th brought with it indications 
of the enemy's leaving, and a reconnaissance by Colonel 
Morgan developed the fact that only a strong rear guard 
remained. About four o'clock p. m. the enemy was driven 
out of his last line of rifle pits, and we reoccupied the old 
picket line, and I took possession of my own head- 
quarters, which I had been obliged to vacate, a shell hav- 
ing passed directly through my dining-room. 

During the four days Hood was before Decatur, he 
had thrown up a line of earthworks for infantry and artil- 
lery, extending from the river on our left to the river on 
our right, fully two miles. He made night attacks, keep- 
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ing our men busy. Our garrison never exceeded five 
thousand men and nineteen pieces of artillery. 

I never saw troops in better spirits. Through rain 
night and day, with loss of sleep and hard work, no word 
of complaint was heard. 

My report made at the time states that Hood's aggre- 
gate was about forty thousand, with sixty pieces of artil- 
lery. He was heard to admit a large loss in killed and 
wounded, and this was fully confirmed by soldiers and 
citizens. 

Our entire loss during the siege, in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, was one hundred and thirteen. We capt- 
ured one hundred and thirty-nine prisoners, including 
seven commissioned officers. 

General Hood's " slight demonstration " against De- 
catur occupied him four days. It would appear that he 
had a great deal of respect for the small force at Decatur, 
or he would not have taken the trouble he did merely to 
get his army safely by. An army that moved with such 
celerity as his surely did not need four days to pass a place 
occupied by as small a force as we had the first day or 
two, especially the firpt day. It is true that his experience 
with AUatoona had made him cautious about attacking a 
fortified place, but, with his whole army at hand, he ought 
not to have feared to push his attack on Decatur, where 
we had a good pontoon bridge and plenty of food and 
ammunition, all of which he needed. 

Prisoners stated that they were promised their sup- 
per in Decatur, the first night of the attack. 
18 
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Can we estimate the results of the loss to us of Deca- 
tur at this time? 

There were comparatively few troops between Deca- 
tur and Nashville. 

General Sherman, in his Memoirs, says that Thomas 
had about forty-five thousand men at his disposal nt this 
time, as follows : At Nashville, about eight or ten thous- 
and new troops, and as many more civil employes of the 
quartermaster's department, which were not suited for 
the field, but would be most useful in manning the excel- 
lent fort« that already covered Nashville; at Chattanooga, 
he had General Steedman's division, about five thousand 
men, besides garrisons for Chattanooga, Bridgeport, and 
Stevenson; at Murfreesboro, he also had General Rous- 
seau's division, which was full five thousand strong, inde- 
pendent of the necessary garrisons for the railroad ; at 
Decatur and Huntsville, Alabama, was the infantry divis- 
ion of General R. S. Granger, estimated at four thousand; 
and near Florence, Alabama, watching the crossing of the 
Tennessee, were General Edward Hatch's division of cav- 
alry, four thousand ; General Croxton's brigade of cavalry, 
two thousand five hundred, and Colonel Capron's brigade; 
besides which General J. H. Wilson had collected^ iu 
Nashville, about ten thousand dismounted cavalry, for 
which he was rapidly collecting the necessary horses for a 
remount. 

Van Home, in his " Life of General Geo. H. Thomas," 
difters from General Sherman, and thinks the force Gen- 
eral Thomas could command wholly inadequate to the sit- 
uation. He says (page 262) : 
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" Hypothetically, General Thomas had then a large . 
army, embracing the Fourtli Corps of the Army of the 
Cumberland, two divisions of the Sixteenth Corps Army 
of the Tennessee, the Twenty-third Corps (the Army of 
the Ohio), a large force of cavalry, mainly dismounted and 
widely scattered, an indefinite number of raw troops, con- 
valescents belonging to the four corps with Sherman, and 
the local garrjsons of the Department of the Cumberland/^ 

The two divisions of the Sixteenth Corps were due at 
Nashville early in November, and the speedy coming of 
troops from the north was promised. His corps com- 
manders: Major-General David S. Stanley, Fourth Corps; 
Major-General John M. Schofield, Twenty-third Corps; 
Major-General Andrew J. Smith, Sixteenth Corps ; and 
Brevet Major-General Jas. H. Wilson, Chief of Cavalry 
of the Military Division. 

In a dispatch to Thomas, of October 19th, General 
Sherman said : 

" Hood's army may be set down at forty thousand of 
all arms tit for duty. He may follow me or turn against 
you. If you can defend the line of the Tennessee in my 
absence of three months', it is all I ask." 

General Grant made it a condition of the march to 
the sea, that sufficient forces should be left with Thomas 
to enable him to defend this line. October 11th, Grant 
telegraphed to Sherman : 

'* If you are satisfied the trip to the sea coast can be 
made, holding the line of the Tennessee firmly, you may 
make it, destroying all the railroad south of Dalton or 
Chattanooga, as you think best." 
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And yet, before the Fourth and Twenty-third Corps 
had been sent to Thomas, Hood had grasped this line at 
Florence. Thomas was instructed by Sherman to hold, 
defensively, Nashville, Chattanooga, and Decatur; and 
yet he was told " you must unite all your men into one 
army, and abandon all minor points, if you expect to de- 
feat Hood." 

I quote further from Van Home's Life of Thomas 
(page 264) : 

" The well organized infantry forces which had been 
promised to General Thomas, embraced about thirty-two 
thousand men. The available cavalry, largely dismounted 
and scattered in detachments throughout the division, was 
about twelve thousand strong. 

" The two divisions of the Sixteenth Corps, promised 
early in November in Tennessee, did not arrive at Nash- 
ville until the 30th. 

" From this cause, and owing to the expiration of the 
term of service of many regiments, and the absence of 
other regiments that had been sent North to vote, his army 
grew less rather than greater, at a time when reinforce- 
ments were most needed. 

" The Fourth Corps arrived at Chattanooga, and was 
immediately sent by General Thomas to Athens, Alabama. 
Hood had then thrown some of his troops across the river 
at f Florence. November 5th, Schofield arrived at Nash- 
ville with the advance of his corps. He had been sent in 
consequence of the declaration of Thomas, that he was 
sure that Stanley's force was not large enough to drive 
Hood's whole army back." 
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The advance division of the Fourth Corps (T. J. 
Wood's) did not reach Athens, Alabama, twelve miles 
north of Decatur, until the Slst of October, and the 
Twenty-third Corps marched from Resaca only on the 30th 
of October, to take cars for Chattanooga. Had Hood 
captured Decatur on the ' 26th of October, apparently, it 
would have been a difficult task to prevent his moving 
into Kentucky. 

To you must be left the decision. If the capture of 
Decatur at this time would have enabled Hood to move, 
without much opposition, through Tennessee into Ken- 
tucky, may we not infer that its defense is entitled to more 
consideration than has heretofore been accorded it. 

If, on the other hand, General Thomas had been able, 
without the help of the Fourth and Twenty-third Corps, 
to dispose of Hood, then the defense of Decatur was only 
one of the many occurrences of the war, where the troops 
had merely done their duty, and the result had no especial 
influence upon the subsequent campaign. 

September, 1889. 
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THE SECRET UNION ORGANIZATION IN KENTUCKY 

IN 1861. 



Late Colonel Fourth Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. 

The sucessful struggle made by the loyal men of Ken- 
tucky to keep the state in the Union was marked by one 
episode which has not had the attention from historians 
or annalists which its interest and intrinsic importance 
merit. 

When, about the middle of September, under orders 
from General A. S. Johnston, General Buckner suddenly 
advanced and seized Bowling Green, sending forward de- 
tachments as far as the Rolling Fork of Salt River, to 
burn the bridge over that stream, and to gather up the 
rolling stock of the railroad at Elizabethtown, it was be- 
lieved in Louisville and at General Anderson's head- 
quarters, then recently established in that city, that his 
advance was intended to surprise and capture Louisville, 
an undertaking, which as General Anderson knew better 
than he did, was not at that moment at all a desperate one. 
The Union commander had learned from a loyal citizen 
of Russellville of the contemplated movement the very 
day it began. lie was made sure that it had begun by 
the non-arrival of the regular passenger train from the 
South, and the interruption of telegraphic communications. 
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The news soon spread through the city, and created gen- 
eral anxiety and alarm. 

There was absolutely no Federal force available for 
the defense of the city against such a sudden raid. The 
only armed organization on the ground was the city bri- 
gade of home guards, composed of two regiments of in- 
fantry and a battery of artillery, well armed and equipped. 
It was not a part of the state militia, had been raised un- 
der a liberal interpretation of a rather vague provision of 
the city charter for home defense, was not subject to be 
ordered out of the city, and was under the supreme con- 
trol of the mayor. The mayor, John M. Delph, was a 
staunch Union man, and was supported by a council of 
like opinions. General Hamilton Pope, an eminent law- 
yer of the city, then the commander, and the home guards 
themselves, were Union men. 

On the evening when the " rumor of the foe's ad- 
vance" had spread through the city,. General Pope went 
to General Anderson's headquarters for news. Anderson 
told him that the movement was undoubtedly in progress ; 
that it was important to anticipate the enemy in seizing 
the position of Muldraugh's Hill, but that he did not have 
a man or a gun at his disposal for the work, which had to 
be done at once or not at all, and he asked Pope what 
could be done with the home guards. Pope replied that, as 
General A nderson knew, the home guard was not subject to 
any call for military duty outside the city, and that the men 
composing it were, for the most part, mechanics and others 
dependent on their daily labor, but that he was confident 
that if he was authorized to assure them that they would 
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be paid at the same rate as the volunteer forces for the 
time they were on duty, their patriotism could be relied 
on to answer his summons in the emergency at hand. 
As the men were scattered throughout the city at their 
homes, Anderson desired to know how they could be called 
together for a movement that night. Pope informed him 
that the signal for assembling was a certain alarm from 
the fire bells, and that in a half hour after the signal was 
sounded the companies would be gathered, fully equipped, 
at their respective armories. Upon receiving these assur- 
ances. General Anderson issued an order calling out the 
home guards for ten days, and giving them the pay of 
regularly enlisted men for that period. The signal was 
sounded, the companies gathered, and at eleven o'clock 
Pope was able to turn over to General W. T. Sherman, 
who was to command the expedition, about fifteen hun- 
dred men, well equipped for service. 

Louisville had long been in close commercial relations 
with the states in rebellion, and the large majority of the 
wealthy and influential classes of her citizens were in 
sympathy with the secession movement. How did it hap- 
pen, then, that this little Louisville army was ready at 
Anderson's need, and so willingly turned over to his con- 
trol? To' answer that question is the object of this 
paper. 

Almost simultaneously with the governor's call for 
the legislature to meet in extra session, in January, 1861, 
there was held in Louisville a great meeting of working- 
men. The governor was known to be in favor of siding 
with the seceding states. The status of the legislature 
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elected at the same time that the governor was, was un- 
known. The governor's call for an extra session was under- 
stood to be the beginning of an effort to take the state out 
of the Union. This meeting of workingmen declared, with- 
out qualification, in favor of remaining in the Union, and of 
sustaining the government. In "the abstract questions 
dividing politicians," they declared they took no interest. 
They issued an address to the workingmen of the coun- 
try, as the class particularly concerned in the preservation 
of the Union, and proposed to them a national conven- 
tion and a national organization, and, what was more to 
the purpose, they organized for political action in the city, 
independent of the old parties. At a special election 
called by the governor soon afterward to fill a legislative 
vacancy in one of the city districts, they made their first 
show of strength by electing Geo. A. Houghton, who during 
the three sessions of the legislature held that spring repre- 
sented faithfully the unconditional Union sentiments of his 
constituency, and with Thos. H. Clay, the eldest son of 
Henry Clay, and two others, voted steadily for every 
proposition looking to active support of the government, 
and against all the half-way and compromise measures, 
to which other more politic, and perhaps wiser. Union 
men gave their consent, during the contest. 

When the city elections came on, early in April, the 
workingmen's party elected their candidates by decisive 
majorities, and chose a mayor (J. M. Delph) and council- 
men who were undoubted friends of the Union. 

During the excitement consequent on the fall of Fort 
Sumter, the Governor called the expiring legislature to- 
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gether for the third time in extra session. The last effort 
to carry the state out of the Union through the machinery 
of the state government was to be made. The feeling in 
Louisville, as every-where else, was intense. Among the 
politicians, the process of "firing the southern heart" was 
having its effect. Some men, who had in January made 
speeches full of expressions of devotion to the Union, 
were now engaged in raising troops for the Southern Con- 
federacy. Some who, a few months before, were out- 
spoken for adherence to the Union under all circumstances, 
now began to talk about conditions. Men were uncertain 
how their neighbors stood. The dominant elements of 
society and the dominant local prejudices were all on the 
side of the Secessionists, who were boisterous and defiant, 
and who had the nucleus of an organization in the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, which, however, did not 
then become very strong, because events moved faster 
than its plan of organization contemplated. Anonymous 
notices to leave the city were served on some men of 
northern birth, who were known as active Unionists. 

Out of this condition of things, and at this time, 
there sprang into existence the Union Club, a secret or- 
ganization of Union men, designed primarily to make the 
steadfast Union men known to each other, and accessible 
to each other in case of trouble, but resulting in accom- 
plishing much more than that. Its founders builded bet- 
ter than they k«ew. 

It took shape in this way. The tobacco store of Mr. 
John Homire, a strong Union man, was the gathering 
place for those who held views* similar to his. One even- 
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ing, shortly after the assembling of the legislature, about 
a dozen friends had gathered for discussion of the news of 
the day. Among those present were several who had re- 
ceived notice to leave town. In the course of conversa- 
tion, it was brought out that a common acquaintance, 
who, before that, had been considered fully in accord with 
them, had given signs of wavering in his opinions. The 
importance of some plan by which steadfast Union men 
could know and readily communicate with each other was 
then suggested, and met immediate acceptance. After a 
little conversation, it was determined to organize at once 
a secret club, to which none should be admitted but 
known and trustworthy Union men. A meeting was ap- 
pointed for the next night, at the rooms of C. Z. Webster, 
and John W. Clarke was designated to prepare a simple 
ritual. Mr. Clarke took with him G. A. Hull, and to- 
gether they consulted Mr. Geo. D. Prentice, editor of the 
"Journal," and with his assistance and advice the ritual 
was ready the next night, substantially in form as it re- 
mained, and as reproduced further along in this paper. 

The next night, seventeen persons assembled at Web- 
ster's photograph gallery, and the club was formally or- 
ganized, calling itself simply "The Union Club." No 
National flag had been furnished, as required by the ritual, 
and as a substitute, one of the tickets used at the April 
election by the Workingmen's party, on which there was 
a colored print of the flag, was taken. As each man, in 
taking the oath, had to put his hand to the flag, and as all 
wanted to come in at once, the flag-adorned ticket was 
placed on a small round table, and by crowding closely, 
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and reaching over shoulders, each was able to put an index 
finger on the representation of the National ensign. The 
simplicity of the proceedings did not detract from their 
solemnity. The founders of the new club were all men 
of mature years, most of them staid family men. The 
spirit in which they signed their constitution was as ear- 
nest and devoted as that of the signers of the " Solemn 
League and Covenant." The names of these founders are 
worthy of record. According to the memory of several 
actors still living, they were as follows : John W. Clarke, 
the first president, John Homire, R. L. Post, G. A. Hull, 
C. C. Hull, R. E. Hull, J. P. Hull, C. Z. Webster, H. G. S. 
Whipple, Thos. A. Morgan, W. B. Hegan, F. H. Hegan, 
Robert Ayars, Henry Hart, Lafayette Leonard, Beall 
Gantt, and Thos. Pomeroy — seventeen in all. 

Each member of the club was a recruiting officer, 
and at the next meeting the membership was largely in- 
creased. The organization met so perfectly the needs 
of the time and place, that in a few weeks its member- 
ship in Louisville numbered six thousand. There was 
no longer a question as to which side had the physical 
power in the city. 

Promptly, as it grew strong, and as the advantages of 
the organization were seen, delegates were sent to each 
congressional district to organize auxiliary clubs, and the 
plan was communicated to trusty men in Tennessee. The 
best work of the club was, however, done at its birth- 
place. Just as the club had become strong, the organiza- 
tion of the home guards of Louisville began. The various 
clubs (for they were made numerous, so as to reach every 
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part of the city conveniently) were recruiting agencies for 
the companies, and infallible guides in selecting trust- 
worthy material. It was owing more to the Union Club 
than to any other agency, that the Louisville brigade of 
home guards was ready and willing to answer the call of 
General Anderson. 

Though, as has been stated above, the large majority 
of the wealthy, and socially the most influential, classes 
of the population of the city were in sympathy with the 
secession movement, not all of them were. The organiza- 
tion of the Union Club, however, was due to the same ele- 
ment that composed the workingmen's party, and gave it 
its strength. The originators of the Union Club were not 
the rich merchants, or professional men, or politicians, but 
clerks, book-keepers, small tradesmen, master printers, to- 
bacconists, and small manufacturers. The club started 
among the "plain people," and got its strength from 
them. It was because the plain people were for the Union 
that the eflbrt to carry the state into rebellion failed. 

It may be noted here that the first commander of 
the Louisville Home Guards was Lovell H. Rousseau, 
who resigned as soon as the legislature adjourned, in 
order to raise a brigade of volunteers; the next was 
James Speed, afterward Mr. Lincoln's attorney-general; 
the next Lieut.-Col. Geo. P. Jouett, killed at Perryville ; 
and the last was Hamilton Pope. The adjutant-general 
of the brigade was John W. Barr, now United States 
Judge for the Kentucky District. Many of its oflicers 
afterward served with distinction in the volunteer service, 
and the young men from its ranks enlisted promptly in 
the first Kentucky regiments called to the field. 
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When the Union legislature, called in August, assem- 
bled in the fall, and took prompt measures to put the ad- 
ministration of state affairs in the hands of friends of the 
Union, need of the Union Club was no longer felt, and it 
gradually faded out of existence. Its records are scattered 
or destroyed, and the only copy of its ritual, known to be 
left, is one preserved by the first president of the club, a 
faithful transcript of which here follows. It has never be- 
fore been published : 

RITUAL. 

The President will call the Club to order^ after which the 
members present will be examined in the password. 

Ihe Club will then be opened with the following prayer by 
the Vice-President: 

O, Eternal God ! Supreme Ruler, Governor, and 
Architect of the Universe! We humbly beseech Thee to 
protect the people of these United States in general, and 
especially the members of this organization. Wilt Thou 
be pleased to direct and prosper all our consultations to 
the advancement of Thy glory, the good of our country, 
the safety, honor, and welfare of Thy people; and may 
all things be ordered and settled by the Legislative and 
Executive branches of our Government on the best and 
surest foundations, so that peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, may be established among us for all generations. 
Wilt Thou be pleased to guide and direct us as Thou didst 
our fathers during the Revolution : with the strength of 
Thine almighty arm Thou didst uphold and sustain them 
through all their trials, and at last didst crown them with 
victory. May Charity and Brotherly Love cement us; 
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may we be united, with our principles founded upon the 
teachings of Thy Holy Word ;. and may Thy Good Spirit 
guide, strengthen, and comfort us, now and forever. 
Amen. 

All candidates for Membership in this Club will be required 
to answer to the following Questions^ to be propounded by the 
Marshal before initiation: 

1. Are you opposed to Secession or Disunion? 

2. Do you acknowledge that your first and highest 
allegiance is due to the Government of the United States 
of America? 

8. Are you willing to take such an oath of allegiance 
to the United States of America? 

4. Are you willing to pledge yourself to resist, to the 
extent of your power, all attempts to subvert or overthrow 
the Constitution of the United States or the Constitution 
of the State of Kentucky ? 

5. Are you willing to pledge your sympathy and en- 
couragement, and so far as practicable, your aid and support 
to the Government in suppressing the present rebellion 
and maintaining the Constitution and the Union ? 

6. Are you a member of an order known as the 
" Knightfi of the Golden Circle,'^ or of any similar organi- 
zation hostile to the Government or to the peace and 
honor of the people of the United States? 

7. Are you willing to pledge your word of honor as a 
man that you will not improperly divulge any of the 
signs, passwords, or secrets that may be here imparted to 
you? 
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Should the Candidates answer affirmatively^ the Marshal^ 
after reporting to the President, will conduct them into the Club 
Boom, and present them to the President, who shall then ad- 
dress the Candidates as follows: 

Gentlemen : — We rejoice that you have thus volun- 
tarily come forward to unite yourselves with us. The 
cause we advocate is that of our country; banded together 
for the purpose of perpetuating the liberties for which 
our fathers fought, we have sworn to uphold and protect 
them. 

It is a strange and sad necessity which impels Amer- 
ican citizens to band themselves together to sustain the 
Constitution and the Union ; but the Government under 
which we live is threatened with destruction. Washing- 
ton enjoined upon us that "the unity of the Government 
that constitutes us one people is a main pillar in the edi- 
fice of our real independence, the support of our tranquil- 
ity at home, our peace abroad, of our safety, of our pros- 
perity, of that very liberty which we so highly prize." 
He charges that "we should properly estimate the im- 
mense value of our National Union to our collective and 
individual happiness; that we should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immovable attachment to it ; accustoming 
oxirselves to think and speak of it as the palladium of our 
political safety and prosperity ; watching for its preserva- 
tion with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be 
abandoned." 

He tells us again, that " to the efficiency and per- 
manency of the Union, a Government for the whole is in- 
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dispensable. No alliances, however strict, between the 
parts is an adequate substitute/' 

It is to sustain this Gdvernment we are banded to- 
gether; and for this purpose, you are now required to 
take a solemn obligation. 

Place your left hand on the National Flag, and raise your 
right hand toward heaven, repeating after me — where I pro- 
nounce my name, you pronounce yours. 

I, , here in the presence of God and these wit- 
nesses, do solemnly swear, without any mental reservation 
whatever, that I will stand by the Union, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, and the laws ; that 
I will, to the extent of my power, defend and protect 
this flag, from the assaults of all its enemies, and resist 
all attempts to subvert or overthrow the Constitution 
of the United States of America, or the Constitution of 
Kentubky. 

The members will all respond. 

To this we pledge ourselves. 

I furthermore solemnly aflirm, that I will never intro- 
duce the name of any person, to become a member of this 
organization, until I am fully satisfied that he is an un- 
conditional Union man; and that I will never make 
known, to any person or persons, except those duly au- 
thorized to receive them, any of the signs, passwords, or 
proceedings of this club, under such penalty, as the club 
to which I belong may award. 

The president will then deliver the following address to the 
candidates : 
19 
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The oath which you have now taken of your own free 
will and accord can not rest lightly upon your conscience ; 
neither can it he violated without leaving the stain of per- 
jury upon your soul. Our country is now in " disorder 
and confusion ; scenes of commotion and contest are 
threatened in our midst, and perhaps may come; but w^e 
can not, we must not, we dare not omit to do that which, 
in our judgment, the safety of the Union requires. Not 
regardless of consequences, we must yet meet conse- 
quences ; whatever the hazard which surrounds the dis- 
charge of public duty, it must yet be discharged. Let us, 
then, shun no responsibility justly devolving upon us here 
or elsewhere in attempting to maintain the Union. Let 
us cheerfully partake its fortunes and its fate. Let us be 
ready to perform our appropriate part, whenever and 
wherever the occasion may call us, and take our chances 
among those upon whom the blows may fall first and fall 
thickest. 

Above all, remember the words of our own immortal 
Clay: "If Kentucky to-morrow unfurls the banner of 
resistance, I never will fight under that banner. I owe a 
paramount allegiance to the whole Union — a subordinate 
one to my own state." 

Remember, too, the words of earnest truth, uttered 
by another patriot and statesman of Kentucky, Joseph 
Holt : " The men who, in our midst, give aid and comfort 
to the enemy, either by furnishing them secret informa- 
tion, or by advocating their cause, or by striving to bow 
dissensions among ourselves, or by insidiously dissuading 
loyal men from entering the military service, are more 
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vitally the foes of our country than if they were in the 
army of the Confederate states." 

Be faithful, then, to your country, for your interests 
are indissolubly connected with hers ; be faithful to these 
your brethren, for your life and theirs may be involved in 
this contest ; be faithful to posterity, for the blessings you 
have enjoyed in this government are but held in trust for 
them. Be faithful and true. 

Response by all the members.— r-We will. 

The president will then present the constitution and oath 
to the candidates for their signatures. 

In order that members of different clubs might rec- 
ognize each other as such, a pin, fashioned like a scarf- 
pin, with a circular face, on which were the Union shield 
and the letters U. C, was to be worn under the lapel of the 
coat. An apparently casual question, in the answer to 
which the words " You see " were introduced, and a 
casual fingering of the lapel of one another's coats, made 
the recognition certain. 

An organization which did such good work, and was 
animated by so patriotic a spirit, deserves mention in his- 
tory. 

October, 1889. 
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THE LAST DITCH. 

BT L. M. HOSEA, 
Late Captain Rixteentb United States Infantry ; Breyet Major United SUtea Army. 

" Shortly after the Mexican War '' — which every old 
soldier, who ever heard of Benjamin Havens, will recog- 
nize as the only proper way to begin a story — that is to 
say, along in the years of grace that witnessed the begin- 
nings of the great rebellion, it was a common boast of the 
southern fire-eater, that he would die in the last ditch 
rather than submit to the parental government of the 
fathers. 

Just what the " last ditch " meant — it was thought 
unnecessary to define ; indeed, the savor of indefiniteness 
made it more impressive — there was a suggestion of the 
grave about it. 

Later on, when rifle-pits came into vogue, as a com- 
pliment to the accurate shooting of both sides, it might 
have had a more specific meaning ; but, long before that 
time, idle boasting was somewhat out of fashion in the 
Confederacy. As might be expected, the continued in- 
dulgence in rhetorical boasts, and the assiduous firing of 
the southern heart, by slanders against the Union soldiery, 
had its eftect upon innocent non-combatants — old men, 
women, and children — ^thousands of whom fled at the ap- 
proach of the Union armies, to take shelter behind the 
ranks of their defenders, willing, in their devotion to the 
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cause, to sacrifice home and endure a hardship to which 
the soldier's experience was as nothing. 

It is a scene of this nature that I am about to describe 
— a picture of the interior of the Confederacy, whose pa- 
thos I can never forget. I must beg you to pardon a 
somewhat personal introduction. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the "Wilson" 
campaign, at Macon, I was detailed to bear dispatches to 
Washington, under an arrangement made between Gen- 
eral Wilson, and Generals Lamar and Howell Cobb of the 
forces captured at Macon. It was necessary to pass 
through the Confederate lines, via Atlanta and Augusta, 
to Savannah, and a son of General Lamar and a son ot 
Howell Cobb were to be my escorts. General Long, of our 
forces, who had been wounded at Selma, was also to be 
taken through to the reviving air of the sea-coast and the 
north. 

The passage through was known to be fraught with 
peculiar danger, owing to the bitterness of popular 
feeling in the track of Sherman's march, and also to the 
intense anger of the home guards, and parlor-soldiery 
generally, at the surrender of Lee, which had just occur- 
red. It was at the period between the surrender of Lee 
and of Johnston, when the terms of the latter's surrender 
were disavowed, and the war was " on " again. 

The outward wave of war had met an insuperable ob- 
stacle, and, in a great reaction, was pouring back over the 
interior regions of Georgia and the Carolinas, threatening 
to sweep the people into guerilla bands and break all bonds 
of legitimate warfare. 
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This region had been too remote from the previous 
theaters of conflict to have learned the lessons well conned 
elsewhere. 

A flag of truce construction train repaired breaks in 
the line during the night, and brought us to Atlanta by 
daylight ; and my escorts insisted upon breakfasting at a 
house near the depot, while, under the orders of the su- 
perintendent, engines were changed for the run to Au- 
gusta. At breakfast we were, however, blockaded by a 

noisy mob, with threats of hanging the " d Yankees," 

and it was only by prompt intervention of a squadron of 
cavalry, sent by Colonel Bloodgood, commandant of the 
post, that we got back to our train and away. 

I could hardly blame the people, when the full day- 
light revealed the blackened ruins of the city still stand- 
ing in mute appeal on every hand. 

All along the route to Augusta, were evidences of the 
same unwonted excitement. Crowds were gathered at the 
stations, besieging the railway and ftelegraph people for 
news of the surrender, and the feeling every-where betok- 
ened intense bitterness. Reaching Augusta at dusk, we 
determined to stretch our legs and see a little of the town. 
An oil-skin cover for my forage cap, a severance of the 
gold cord from my .pantaloons, and a long, gray-lined 
cape, captured at Macon and worn over my shoulders, con- 
verted me into a pretty good rebel for twilight inspection, 
and my friends and I painted the town a slight ruddy tinge 
— (in water-colors, entirely) — finally pausing at the princi- 
pal hotel for supper. 

The bar room was filled with a noisy, gesticulating 
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mob of the men who would " never surrender, bigod, Sir/' 
Among both oflBcers and civilians the prevailing sentiment 
seemed to be an entire disclaimer of General Lee's action, 
and a disposition to organize guerrilla bands and prolong 
the war, with a strong reliance upon foreign intervention. 
And, really, it did, no doubt, seem to these people a lame 
and impotent conclusion — this common-place surrender 
and confession of defeat on the part of the great captain 
whom they had all but deified. I am inclined to the be- 
lief, that, knowing the people, as General Lee certainly 
did, with all their picturesque impulsiveness, his surrender 
was really the most courageous act of all his splendid 
achievements. 

In the supper room, however, I was obliged to ex- 
pose blue and brass to waiters; and I was observant 
enough to perceive by the side looks and whisperings that 
my disguise was penetrated, and that we were on the eve 
of a " scene " which might have had unpleasant conse- 
quences, judging by the scowls and movements of the 
crowd near by. We slipped away, however, and reached 
our train without detention, but none too soon, for, as we 
steamed out of the depot, my companions informed me 
that orders were out to arrest us. At Waynesboro, a dis- 
tance, as I remember, of about fifty or sixty miles, we 
reached, soon after midnight, the limit of our railway 
travel, where Sherman's scouting parties had met and de- 
stroyed the road. Disembarking our horses and General 
Long's anibulance, we moved away as rapidly and quietly 
as possible for the Savannah, some sixty or seventy miles 
distant. 
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The weather being dry, the roads for the most part 
level and fairly good, and our horses thoroughly rested, 
we made good progress through the pine woods, passing 
toward the eastward of Millen, near the Savannah River. 
Soon after daylight, we were stopped by a Confederate 
picket, and taken to a large encampment of Confederate 
troops — what command I have forgotten — somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Mill Haven and Quantock, in Screven 
county. 

I recall an examination at headquarters surrounded 
by disorderly groups of soldiers, apparently militia, but we 
were soon passed along through the camps, escorted by a 
few bushwhacking cavalrymen, amid tantalizing whiffs ot 
frying shoat and corn-pones, and the aromatic resinous 
odors of the morning fires. Of course the news of the em- 
bassy had run like wild-fire through the camp, for to 
these troops, out here in the woods, cut oft* from all means 
of speedy communication, we had brought the first in- 
formation of the surrender, which was spreading among 
them from mouth to mouth, and produced the most 
varied and opposite demonstrations. They every-where 
saluted us with free-and-easy gibes — " Hello, Yank, come 
out o' them boots." " Climb down out o' that hat." 
" What 're you dam Yanks doin' hur ?" " Say, Yanks, 
does you uns b'long to the boss cavalry ?" " Mister, did 
ye see any thing dead up the branch ?" 

It was evident they had not understood the great 
events that had happened, and had only a vagud idea that 
we were privileged to pass, and made no attempt to stop 
our progress. It was probably a hospital camp or general 
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rendezvous for stragglers, preparatory to asssignment to 
their proper commands. 

Just beyond the lines of this bivouac of soldiers, we 
came upon another, but totally difierent. 

We were passing through one of those level pine for- 
ests, peculiar to the region, where the taper columns rose 
a hundred feet before spreading their scanty foliage into 
arches like a vast cathedral. 

Scattered every-where through the forest aisles was 
a vast concourse of people — old men, women, and children^ 
in family groups — in heterogeneous confusion, sheltered 
in old freight cars, under wagon covers, or under no shelter 
at all, save the screen of pine-needles, high above, through 
which the star-beams filtered by night and the sunshine 
by day. Amid all the picturesqueness of color one per- 
ceived the tatters of former luxury framing high-bred 
outlines of form and feature with soiled silk and ragged 
broadcloth. Grouped about their several rude make- 
shifts of dwellings, these exiles from luxurious homes were 
occupied with their morning toilets and preparing the 
morning meal. 

It was a strange and moving spectacle — as if an ocean 
steamship had cast its passengers upon an uninhabited 
shore; or rather as if an earthquake or other public 
calamity had driven a city population from business avoca- 
tions, from home, from church, from ball-room, without 
warning or preparation, to take shelter in the wilderness* 
No human tongue or hand could adequately depict the 
varied interest of the scene ; and my memory retains only 
a faded picture. But as I look back upon it and endeavor 
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to recall its individual features, I am even now impressed 
by its pathetic aspect. I see mothers, pale-faced and 
hollow-eyed, nursing infants; old men with bent forms 
and whitened locks gathering sticks or carrying water ; 
young women, little children, all showing evidences of 
privation — all engaged in the simple preparations of the 
day. I see a group about an old family carriage, horse- 
less, muleless; "ole miss" with snowy hair, daughters 
just budding into womanhood, and a stately old darkey 
parching corn and waiting upon them with assiduous de- 
votion, that their delicate hands might not be soiled by 
«ven so much as a touch of menial labor. The group may 
stand for many in that incongruous assemblage ; and in 
all the inoving picture, with its infinitude of touching 
pathos, nothing seemed more pathetic than the faithful 
devotion of the old house servants, upon whom rested the 
entire burden of keeping up this little semblance of social 
state in the rugged wilderness. It was the spirit so well 
illustrated by " Uncle Remus," when he had finally lo- 
cated the Yankee sharpshooter in the tree : 

"An 'way up de big road I see Mars' Jeems a comin'. 
Hit wuz too fur fer to see his face, but I knowed him by 
de filly what I raise fur him ; an I knowed dat man wur 
gwine to shoot Mars' Jeems ef he could, an hit wurmore'n 
I could Stan'. Many and many's de time I nussed dat boy 
an' belt him in dese arms an' toted him on dis back, an' 
when I see dat Yankee lay dat gun 'cross de limb an' take 
aim at Mars' Jeems, I up wid my ole rifle and shet my 
eyes an' let de man have all she had." 

*' What," exclaimed Miss Theodosia, " You don't 
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mean to say that you shot the Union soldier, when you 
knew he was fighting for your freedom." 

" Co'se I know all 'bout dat, Miss Doshy," replied 
Uncle Remus, " but when I see dat man take aim, an' 
Mars' Jeems gwine home to ole Miss an' Miss Sally, I des 
-disremembered all 'bout freedom, and lamned her loose." 

"An' den atter dat me' an Miss Sally tuck an' nuss de 
man straight along. He los' one arm in de tree business, but 
me an Miss Sally nuss him twel he done got well. Des 
'bout dat time I quit nussin' him, but Miss Sally she kep 
on — an' dar he is." 

" But you cost him an arm," said Miss Theodosia re- 
provingly. 

"Dats so," replied the old man, "but I gin him dose," 
pointing to Mrs. Huntington, " an' I gin him dese," hold- 
ing out both his brawny arms, " an' if dat aint enough fur 
a man den I done los' de way." 

Here they were^the old family servants — trusty 
relics of a regime that had passed away forever, caring 
for the helpless families of their masters in arms against 
their freedom, with a faithfulness without parallel. 

The scene was a brief one — a mere glance and it was 
passed ; but a deep impression remained. It was, indeed, 
a " last ditch ; " a significant proof of that high devotion- 
call it by what narne you may — that animated a large 
class of the southern people, however mistaken the basis 
of their convictions. 

When the British embassador found General Marion 
At the camp-fire sharing the coarse fare of his meanest 
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soldier, he declared that the Americans never could be 
conquered. 

The scene I have so poorly described disclosed to me 
the immeasurable height and depth of the American love 
of country and of principle, and it throws a flood of light 
on the reality of the opposition against which we coo- 
tended for the five long years of war, and the magnitude 
of the victory won at the end. 

October^ 1889. 
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OUR VOLUNTEER ENGINEERS. 

BY A. HICKENLOOPER, 
Brevet Brigadier-General United States Voianteera. 

The peculiar composition of an army, and a proper 
arrangement of its several parts, in order that it may 
constitute a perfect whole, depends largely upon the char- 
acter of the service it is expected to render, and the topo- 
graphical features of the territory over which it is to 
operate. 

In all contests of modern times between the great 
military powers of Europe, their armies have operated on 
well defined lines, over the best roads ever constructed, 
leading to certain well defined and fixed objective points, 
and through districts every topographical feature of 
which — road, stream, highway, and byway — had long 
before been carefully surveyed and mapped ; so that every 
feature of the country's surface was as well known to one 
as the other commander of the contending forces. 

While with us no such information was attainable, 
and no man could, w^hen the war began, tell with certainty 
in what direction the first advance would be made, where 
the first sounds of battle would be heard, in what direc- 
tion our advancing columns would be called upon to 
move, or in what section of our vast territory the de- 
cisive battles of the war would be fought. 

Hence was it diflicult to at once determine upon strict 
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military principles the exact proportion of infantry, artil- 
lery, and cavalry which would prove to be the most eflTect- 
ive combination ; how much more difficult must it have 
been for our commanders to determine upon the proper 
organization of the various staft' departments, not the least 
important of which were thoroughly organized and effi- 
.ciently commanded engineer corps. 

While the ancient military powers of the old world, 
most notably the Romans, paid great attention to the 
education of their soldiers in road and bridge construction, 
and in the best methods of attacking and defending forti- 
fied places, the organization of '* Engineer Corps," or bod- 
ies of troops especially assigned to such duties, is not by 
any means of ancient origin ; having been first instituted 
by the Italian government in the sixteenth century, per- 
fected by the French early in the seventeenth, and raised 
into prominence by Louis XV. through Vauban, under 
whose masterly genius the science of attack and defense 
became an important factor in military operations through- 
out Europe, and gave to him enduring fame as a military 
engineer and marshal of France. 

While such corps formed a separate department in the 
organization of the United States army, it was not, during 
the first year of the Rebellion, a very formidable body, 
consisting of but three companies of sappers, miners, and 
pontooners, with fifty officers all told, not half of whom 
were available for field service. General CuUum, at this 
time Chief Engineer of the Western Department, in 
which there were then over one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand troops serving, saying : 
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" I had not one regular engineer soldier, and but a 
single officer of the Corps of Engineers to assist in direct- 
ing the varied operations of the service, extending over 
the States of Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and 
parts of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Alabama." 

Thus partially from necessity, but probably more from 
a want of knowledge upon the subject, brigades, divisions, 
corps, and even armies, took the •field and moved con- 
fidently forward, apparently without even considering the 
value of engineering services, or the importance of such 
organizations. 

The necessity of their use, however, soon became ap- 
parent, and as the supply of technically educated military 
engineers was entirely inadequate to the demand, recourse 
was had to the rank and file for officers and subordinates 
possessing the necessary qualifications ; thus were formed 
our " Volunteer Engineer Corps," or, as a more familiar 
term to us, "Pioneer Corps," generally working under 
the supervision and direction of some competent civil en- 
gineer, detailed for this duty from the troops serving with 
the command and assigned to staff duty. 

Thus was the writer, while serving as Chief of Artil- 
lery of the Sixth Division, Army of the Tennessee, at 
Corinth, Mississippi, suddenly and unexpectedly trans- 
formed intb an engineer officer, and ordered to report to 
General James B. McPherson, at Bolivar, Tennessee, for 
reasons expressed by him in a letter subsequently written 
to General Halleck, in which he said : " On assuming com- 
mand at Bolivar, Tennessee, in October, 1862, no regular 
engineer could be spared, and as I was very much in need 
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of the services of sach an officer, and knowing his quali- 
fications, I applied to Major-General Grant and had him 
assigned to me as chief of artillery and engineer officer." 
An official connection — I might say intimate association — 
terminated only by that distinguished officer's death in 
front of Atlanta nearly two years later. 

The basis of these organizations was ordinarily the 
" Brigade Pioneer Corps," consisting of fifteen or thirty 
detailed men, usually selected because of their skill as me- 
<5hanics, or expertness as ax-men, supplemented by from 
thirty to fifty stalwart negroes ; the whole commanded by a 
captain or lieutenant possessing some elementary knowl- 
edge of bridge and roadway construction. Each division 
commander had an officer of the line detailed for service 
on his staff*, assigned to engineering duty. The officer 
serving in this capacity on the staff" of the corps com- 
mander carried the title of " Chief Engineer of the 
Corps," having as assistants one or two detailed men pos- 
sessing some knowledge of surveying and topographical 
sketching. 

The army commander was usually able to avail him- 
self of the services of a " regular " as military engineer, 
in which capacity General McPherson himself first joined 
the Army of the Tennessee. 

It is not probable that in any other army ever or- 
ganized could such bodies of men have been so quickly se- 
lected, efficiently organized, and rapidly qualified for the 
duties assigned as were the Volunteer Engineer Corps of 
the Union army, because in no other army of similar mag- 
nitude was there ever to be found such a versatility ot 
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first class talent subject to command at a moment's 
notice. 

I am perfectly aware that the rank and tile usually 
considered a staff officer more ornamental than useful, 
but such, I can assure, would be a very unjust criticism if 
applied to the officers of the Engineer Corps, whose duties 
were of such a character. 

The duties ordinarily assigned to such an officer re- 
quire for their successful accomplishment that he should 
be young, active, energetic, a good horseman, and pos- 
sessed of a constitution and physical frame that render 
him almost insensible to exposure or fatigue, in order 
that he may satisfactorily and efficiently conduct recon- 
naissances and raids along the front or within the ememy's 
lines for the purpose of ascertaining their position, 
strength, and probable movements, together with an exact 
knowledge of the character of the roads, streams, and 
topographical feature of the country over which the com- 
mand intended moving. 

His work must not only be done well, but quickly, 
for in active campaigning, or on the field of battle, condi- 
tions change so rapidly that true and exact information 
will, in a few hours, become faulty and misleading. He 
should also possess the rare faculty of describing in a few 
words, and yet with clearness, every thing which he has 
seen or heard. A mind slow to comprehend and act is 
not fit to conduct a reconnaissance, or efficiently serve his 
superior on the field of battle. 

He should be a thorough tactician, and possess an ex- 
20 
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act knowledge of the capabilities, strength, composition, 
and position of the command with which he is serving, 
and the space it will occupy in line, on the march, or in 
bivouac; in order that he may quickly and intelligently 
advise his chief as to the best positions for his artillery in 
either offensive or defensive operations; the number of 
troops required to occupy certain advantageous positions ; 
the time within which such movements can be executed ; 
and the place and space necessary to their comfortable en- 
campment. 

He should possess a thorough knowledge of mathe- 
matics, the laws of projectiles, plain and topographical 
surveying, and, at least, an elementary knowledge of civil 
engineering, and the principles of mechanical construc- 
tion, in order that he may intelligently conduct siege ope- 
rations, supervise the construction of permanent fortifica- 
tions, magazines, depots, and barracks ; build roads, con- 
struct bridges, and prepare maps of the field of operations. 
All these qualifications he must possess to successfully 
perform the duties of an engineer; and, in addition, have 
a reserve fund of good common sense, coupled with quick- 
ness of perception and inventive genius, which will enable 
him to take advantage of existing conditions and sur- 
mount obstacles through means and methods not named 
in any text-book. 

He should, in fact, be the eyes and ears of his com- 
mander in every thing pertaining to the topographical 
features of the field of operations, and the best and most 
expeditious methods of moving the troops to any desired 
point. 
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Had no such officers as Colonel Gilmer and Captain 
Lockett been with General Johnson in his advance upon 
Shiloh, that movement would not have been the surprise 
it practically was ; and had such an officer as Colonel Mc- 
Pherson been with General Lew Wallace when he re- 
ceived his orders to move, the result of that battle would 
have been quite difierent, and probably resulted in the dis- 
astrous defeat of the Confederate army on Sunday. 

In thus briefly stating what an efficient engineer 
officer should be, I have but held the mirror up to nature, 
and as General Keifer aptly said in this room — " from my 
particular point of view" — have sket<ihed them as they 
were ; certainly not from the " point of view " of that dis- 
tinguished "regular" engineer — the only one with the 
Western army — who, in submitting his report to the War 
Department, damned with faint praise as follows : 

*'A few officers had been detailed either from aides- 
de-camp, or from the line, for engineering duty ; these 
were assigned to the head-quarters of corps or divisions ; 
several divisions had pioneer companies attached to them 
which were used as engineer soldiers, and, notwithstand- 
ing their rawness at first, toward the close of the campaign, 
were, in some divisions, very effective." 

Of all the then familiar faces and forms of the men 
whose professional duty required them to be at the front 
in an advance, and in the rear on a retreat, memory can 
to-night recall but the polite, and always exact Jenney; 
the intelligent and painstaking Patterson ; the robust and 
always reliable Wiles; the energetic and quick-witted 
Tresillian ; the staid and sober Kossack ; the brave and 
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methodical Powell ; the steady and talented Merritt; the 
educated and accomplished Chaffee; and the faithful and 
efficient Brush. While there were a host of other equally 
gallant and accomplished engineers, to whom I was at- 
tached by nights of toil and days of danger, time's mists 
have left only an aff'ectionate remembrance, based upon the 
love I bore them, for their self-sacrificing devotion to 
duty. 

While it is true their humble services were lost 
sight of in the clash of arms and shouts of victory, it is 
none the less true that it was, in many cases, their skill 
and energy which made such results possible. 

Probably the most distinctively notable campaign of 
the civil war was that which General Grant inaugurated 
for the capture of Vicksburg, and I doubt if there ever was 
Any campaign in any war so dependent for success upon 
engineering skill. Nor was there ever an occasion when 
any body of men rendered such signal service, and by 
their skill, ability, and untiring energy contributed so 
much to the complete success of our arms. 

It can not be expected that I should, within the 
brief limits of such a paper, enter into details, or enumer- 
ate even a tithe of the services rendered, or feats accom- 
plished, by our volunteer engineers, and yet there are a 
few examples of their skill and energy to which it is emi- 
nently proper I should here refer. 

The bridging of the South Fork of Bayou Pierre in 
four hours by Captain Tresillian, a detailed engineer of 
the Third Division, and the complete reconstruction of the 
suspension bridge^ — nearly three hundred feet in length, and 
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forty feet above the bed of North Fork — in a single dark 
and stormy night by a pioneer corps commanded by Cap- 
tain Patterson, assisted by troops worn out by two days 
and nights of continuous marching and fighting, working 
under the supervision of the chief engineer — a volunteer — 
of the Seventeenth Army Corps, will ever remain as ex- 
amples of what may be accomplished by the intelligent di- 
rection of American soldiers. 

But still more was that army indebted for the celerity 
of its movements to the quickness of conception and in- 
ventive genius which enabled a volunteer engineer to con- 
struct in one night a bridge capable of safely posing an 
army corps, with its immense trains, across Big Black 
River, thirty feet in depth, without having at his command 
a single pioneer company, for these had been left behind, 
in the rapid pursuit of the fleeing foe, a stick of framed 
timber, or a tool of any kind, except the ordinary wood- 
man's axes, with which to accomplish the task. While 
seated on his horse at the edge of the stream, moodily 
contemplating the apparently impossible task, the inspira- 
tion came with the discovery of an immense warehouse 
filled with cotton-bales and a recollection of the dem- 
onstrated buoyancy, or sustaining power, of a single 
bale. 

By the lurid light of brush fires, the tired soldiers 
were soon at work razing the structure. A sheer line 
made of picket-ropes and artillery prolongs, the binding- 
ropes were woven into guy lines, bales of cotton were 
rolled to the water's edge, placed in double rows, and se- 
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curely bound together with ropes and joists taken from 
the building. Each section, thirty-five feet in length, as 
completed, launched and floated into position, soon form- 
ing a continuous causeway, upon which was laid and se- 
curely fastened the covering floor, over which the Seven- 
teenth Corps, its artillery and trains, passed in safety, 
without having its assigned march delayed for a single 
hour. 

Then followed the demand for engineers capable of 
directing the operations of a stupendous siege, covering a 
line of investment ten miles in length. The requisition 
was filled, and so well filled, as to call for the following 
apparently grudgingly bestowed compliment from the 
chief engineer of the army, who evidently believed that no 
oflicer but a graduate of the " Point " should be dignified 
by the*title of "engineer:" 

" The want of officers of engineers has already been 
referred to, there being at no time three on engineering 
duty. Over a line so extended, and ground so rough as 
that which surrounded Vicksburg, only a general super- 
vision was possible, and this gave to the siege one of its 
peculiar characteristics, namely, that many times, at dif- 
ferent places, the work that had to be done, and the way 
it should be done, depended on officers, or even on men, 
without either theoretical or practical knowledge of siege 
operations, and who had to rely upon their good sense 
and ingenuity. 

" Whether a battery was to be constructed by men 
who had never built one before, a sap-roller made by 
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those who had never heard the name, or a ship's gun- 
carriage to be built, it was done, and after a few trials, well 
done" 

In less than thirty days, leading saps had been car- 
ried across an intervening space of one thousand five hun- 
dred feet, and the most formidable redoubt on the entire 
line was totally destroyed by the explosion of a mine, the 
first one of the war, and one of but two mines of any im- 
portance successfully fired during that unpleasantness, 
the physical effect of which has been so graphically por- 
trayed by a Confederate author — Major Tunnard, of the 
Third Louisiana Regiment, charged with the defense of 
this important point— that I have taken the liberty of 
quoting from his work : 

"A high mass of earth suddenly and with tremendous 
force flew upward and descended with mighty power upon 
the gallant defenders, burying many beneath its falling 
fragments, bruising and mangling them most horribly. It 
seemed as if all hell had suddenly yawned upon the de- 
voted band, and vomited forth its sulphurous fire and 
smoke upon them. 

"The scene that followed beggars description. At 
first there was a general rush to escape the huge mass of 
descending earth ; then the survivors, without halting to 
inquire who had fallen, hastened to the immense gap to 
repel the assault. 

" The wounded and dying were speedily conveyed to 
the hospitals for attendance. The spectacle was horrible 
in the extreme. Stretched out upon the green sward, with 
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no shelter save the overhanging trees, with the bright sun- 
light peering in tremulous rays through the intervening 
foliage, lay these men, suffering from every conceivable 
wound known to war ; some writhing in the agonies of 
of death ; others bruised, torn, mangled, and lacerated by 
shot and shell, while others were blackened and burned 
from the effects of the explosion. Gazing upon this scene 
of human agony and suffering, the emerald trees, green 
sward, smiling skies, and golden sunlight seemed a fearful 
mockery. 

"Surgeons with sleeves rolled up to their elbows, 
hands, arms, and shirts red with human gore, hastened 
hither and thither, or were using their keen-edged instru- 
ments in amputating some shattered limb, extricating 
balls or fragments of shell from the lacerated bodies, or 
probing some ghastly wound of the survivors. 

" Men fearfully mangled in body and limbs, groaning 
with agony, some clutching the green sward in their 
death struggle, others with crushed, bruised bodies linger- 
in speechless torment ; such were the scenes of war on 
this hot July afternoon." 

The other one was the " Petersburg Mine," another tri- 
umph of a volunteer engineer — Lieutenant-Colonel Pleas- 
ants, of the Forty-eighth Pennsylvania Infantry — under- 
taken in the face of the protest of Major Duane, a West 
Point graduate and chief engineer of the Army of the 
Potomac, who asserted in the most positive manner that 
such a length of mine — five hundred feet — had never been 
excavated in military operations, and could not be done. 
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But it was done, and within a period of thirty days ; and 
on the morning of July 80, 1864, eight thousand pounds 
of powder was successfully exploded under the rebel 
fort. 

But probably the most remarkable engineering feat 
undertaken during the war was the construction of the 
Swamp Angel Battery on Morris Island, executed by a 
volunteer engineer — Colonel Ed. W. Serrell — after its 
erection had been pronounced utterly impracticable by 
General Gilmore's chief engineer, a West Point graduate, 
who, when instructed to make an examination to deter- 
mine its practicability, at once made a requisition for " one 
hundred men, eighteen feet in height, for fatigue duty in 
mud fifteen feet in depth." 

Notwithstanding the point selected by Colonel Serrell 
was exposed to the fire of several heavy batteries on James 
Island, and the soft, yielding mud was found at that point 
to be twenty-five feet in depth, and varying from that to 
a depth of fifteen feet for a distance of two miles, over 
which there was to be safely transported a gun weighing 
ten thousand pounds, and thirteen thousand bags of sand 
for foundation and parapet, together with the necessary 
timbers for platforms, etc., the task was successfully exe- 
cuted within two weeks, and on the 22d of August, 1863, 
the first Federal shot was landed in the center of Charles- 
ton. 

Another remarkable feat in engineering, in which 
rules and precedents as set forth in text-books were al- 
most totally ignored, was the construction, in May, 1862, 
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of two bridges on the line of the Richmond, Fredericksburg, 
and Potomac Railroad — one over Potomac Creek, and the 
other over the Rappahannock River — the former five hun- 
dred feet in length and eighty feet in height, and the lat- 
ter six hundred feet in length by sixty -five feet in height, 
composed of unhewn trees and saplings cut in the adjoin- 
ing woods, and placed in position by the troops of General 
McDowell's command, working under the direction of a 
volunteer engineer of his staff named Haupt. So rap- 
idly was the work executed, that the whole was completed 
within a period of nine days, which, allowing twelve 
working hours per day, required the placing in position 
of five hundred pieces of timber every hour. And so well 
was the work done, that for several years it carried in 
safety from ten to fifteen heavy trains per day, and re- 
sisted the destructive influences of several devastating 
floods. 

But probably the most skillfully executed and merito- 
rious engineering feat accomplished during the war was 
that of a volunteer engineer, Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel 
Bailey, of the Fourth Wisconsin Infantry, detailed for 
engineering duty upon the staff of General Franklin, 
through whose genius and skill the Navy was relieved 
from its perilous position on Red River, by the construc- 
tion, within ten working days, of a dam seven hundred 
feet in length and of suflicient height to raise the water of 
the river six and one-half feet, and thus release from their 
imprisonment above the shoals near Alexandria ten of our 
first-class gun-boats and two tugs. In recognition of 
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Tvhich service, Colonel Bailey received a brigadier-gener- 
al's commission and the thanks of Congress. 

These are but a few of many prominent examples 
of engineering skill upon the part of our volunteer oflSi- 
cers, and in no sense represent the aggregate value of 
their accomplishments, which are more properly to be 
measured by the results of campaigns in which such serv- 
ices formed an essential feature. 

The character of this assigned duty depends largely 
upon whether they are engaged in defensive or offensive 
warfare. In the former case, their energies are devoted to 
obstructing roads, destroying bridges, and the erection of 
field works and fortifications; while in the latter case, 
their efforts are directed toward expediting the move- 
ments of troops, mainly by building roads and construct- 
ing bridges. 

The most notable examples of efficiency in the former 
<;ase being that displayed by the engineers of the Confed- 
erate army in the campaign from Chattanooga to Atlanta, 
where, for one hundred miles, the most elaborate defensive 
works had been constructed at every important position 
likely to be assailed, so formidable in character as to ut- 
terly preclude their being carried by assault, and by such 
construction compelling a vastly superior force to move at 
an average rate of but one mile per day, and occupy four 
months in forcing the Confederate army back from Rocky 
Face to Atlanta. 

Upon the other hand, Sherman's march to the sea, 
and his subsequent campaign through the Carolinas, dem- 
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onstrated how comparatively easy it was, by pluck, ex- 
perience, and engineering skill, to overcome the most 
formidable obstacles nature ever placed in the pathway of 
an army — a feat deemed, at that season of the year, ut- 
terly impracticable by the most distinguished military 
men of the Confederacy. 

On January 26, 1814, Xapoleon wrote : " If I had ten 
pontoons, I should have captured ten thousand wagons, 
beaten Prince Schwartzenburg in detail, annihilated his 
army, and closed the war; but for the want of proper 
means, I could not cross the Seine." 

A stream insignificant in its proportions as compared 
with the Ostanaula, the Coosa, or the Etowah, that Colonel 
W. W. Wright, a volunteer engineer, so rapidly bridged 
with material cut in the adjoining woods that the impres- 
sion was very general, in both the Federal and Confeder- 
ate armies, that duplicate bridges had been previously 
prepared, and had only to be placed in position ; and led 
to the laughable story told of the Confederate soldier, 
who, commenting upon the facility with which Sherman's 
army surmounted obstacles placed in their way, said, " that 
it was no use to blow up the tunnels, as Sherman's en- 
gineers always carried duplicates along with them." 

On the 18th of May, 1847, General Taylor wrote to 
the adjutant-general of the army, immediately after the 
battle of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma : " Could I 
have crossed Rio Grande on the evening of the battle, he 
could have been destroyed." 

And yet the crossing of such a stream as that would 
have been mere child's play, as compared with the cross- 
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ing of the Saulkahatchie, the Edisto, or Lynch, with their 
adjoining and overflowed swamps, neither of which de- 
layed for a single day the march of Sherman's victorious 
army. 

While the very best military roads we built through 
this wilderness of swamps, or more favored localities of the 
South, would in no way compare with the most indifferent 
construction of the Romans, portions of which have for 
eighteen centuries survived the ravages of time, their 
construction enabled General Sherman to accomplish re- 
sults which will live in history long after these monuments 
of Rome's military greatness have been ground to dust. 

Who can now estimate the labor,.or measure the value 
of the services rendered by the " Pioneer" and " Engineer 
Corps " of the Union army in the construction of such 
roads, absolutely necessary to the movements of large 
bodies of men over great distances, through sparsely set- 
tled districts of our enemy's country, where maps were 
unknown, and any thing properly bearing the name of 
"road" was an exception and not the rule? A condition 
that clearly indicated the comparative progress and intel- 
ligence of the contending forces ; for with all nations, at 
all times, and under every varying circumstance, roads 
have been, and will continue to be, an index of progressive 
civilization. They are the arteries through which e))b 
and flow the life-blood of a nation, and, more than any 
other one cause, contribute to the well-being, happiness, 
and mutuality of understanding between sections; pro- 
mote industry, banish excessive sectional poverty, oblit- 
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erate prejudice, extinguish enmities, and weave separate 
sections into a harmonious whole. 

Had there been, previous to 1861, as there are now, a 
multiplicity of highways — the work of engineers — ^leading 
down into the heart of Dixie, it is not probable we would 
ever have been called upon to endure the hardships and 
privations of a soldier's life. 

November, 1889. 
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A BRUSH WITH PILLOW. 

BY R. M. KELLY, 
Late Colonel Fourth Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. 

The Fourth Kentucky Infantry, Colonel John T. 
Croxton, veteranized at Chattanooga, in January, 1864, 
and went home on furlough. Upon reassembling, the 
regiment was mounted, and, after a little more than two 
months spent in recruiting, left Lexington, on the 16th of 
May, over nine hundred strong, to join the army moving 
on Atlanta. The long ride, interrupted by a week's de- 
lay at Nashville for muster and pay and to gather in de- 
tachments, was without incident worthy of note until 
Chattanooga was passed. 

On the night of June 23d, at the close of the first 
day's march from that place, the regiment camped at Rock 
Spring Church, about eight miles from Lafayette. The 
next morning, just after reveille had sounded, two men, 
reporting themselves as belonging to the Seventh Ken- 
tucky Cavalry, galloped up to the pickets on the Lafay- 
ette Road, followed shortly afterward by several others. 
They stated that Colonel Watkins, with a detachment of 
his brigade, stationed at Lafayette, had been attacked, 
just before day, by a heavy force, and, if not captured, as 
they thought most likely, was greatly in need of assist- 
ance. They said they had been on picket on the Chat- 
tanooga Road ; the enemy had got between them and La- 
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fayette, and they had started for Chattanooga to give the 
alarm and get aid. Upon hearing their report, Croxton, 
leaving one company to load and bring up the train, 
started with the rest on the gallop for Lafayette. 

A few miles from the town, Captain McNeely, of the 
Seventh Kentucky Cavalry, with a small body of men, 
was encountered. He, as well as citizens met along the 
road, confirmed the report of Watkins's capture. Mc- 
Neely was well acquainted with the ground, and, at his 
suggestion, Croxton sent Hudnall's company oft' on the 
right of the road to advance toward the town and feel for 
the enemy's position in that direction. Captain McNeely 
volunteered to dash forward on the road and ascertain the 
situation of things in the town. Just at the outskirts, he 
encountered a line of dismounted men who opened on 
him, wounding several men and horses and forcing him to 
retire. Croxton, who had moved up after McNeely, keep- 
ing about a quarter of a mile in his rear, now turned from 
the road on the right, dismounted, and ordering Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Kelly to deploy two companies and move for- 
ward with them along the road and engage the enemy, 
keeping two companies in reserve to hold the road, him- 
self with four companies moved rapidly to the right to 
join Huduall, reach the Dug Gap Road, and strike the 
enemy from that direction. 

Hudnall, hearing the firing on McNeely, had moved 
down a valley half a mile from the road toward the town. 
His approach was covered by timber. As he emerged 
from this, he saw on his front, not two hundred yards 
away, the enemy's line. Immediately dismounting, he 
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moved forward to the attack, opening a brisk fire. His 
firing had hardly begun when Croxton connected with his 
left. Croxton's command was armed with Spencer car- 
bines and the Ballard breach-loading rifle, Jacob's com- 
pany, which was next to HudnalPs, having Spencers, and 
their fire was so rapid and their attack so unexpected, 
that the enemy at once broke and fled in confusion, leav- 
ing eighteen ortwenty wounded, including three commis- 
sioned oflSicers, as prisoners. 

An ambulance belonging to Watkins's command and 
his brigade flag, which the Confederates had found at his 
headquarters, were also recaptured by Croxton's men. 

In the meantime, Kelly's detachment had moved for- 
ward into town without opposition, having been joined 
just before reaching it by Colonel Faplkner of the 
Seventh. Kelly's column was heartily welcomed by Wat- 
kins's men, who came pouring out of the court-house, 
jail, and the other buildings they had been defending, on 
its approach. 

Information ^of the situation was immediately sent 
Colonel Croxton, then on the Dug Gap Road, and he at 
once pushed two companies forward to the Summerville 
Koad, south of the town, where they were promptly joined 
by two of Kelly's companies and by all of Watkins's men 
who had horses left, and the fleeing enemy was pursued 
for five miles, when, owing to his rapid retreat, the blown 
condition of Croxton's horses and the fatigue of Watkins's 
men, who had been engaged since three o'clock, the fur- 
ther pursuit was considered unadvisable. A detachment 
21 
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sent out by Croxton on the Bluebird Gap Road learned 
that a body of the enemy escorting about forty prisoners 
had passed out in that direction about two hours before. 

The town bore evidence of a severe struggle. A large 
number of killed and wounded rebels lay in the streets, 
and a considerable number of prisoners were corralled in 
the jail. Pillow's prompt retreat before Croxton's ener- 
getic attack was explained by the rough reception he had 
met with from Watkins. He had got more fighting than 
he expected and all he wanted. Attacking Watkins as 
he did, without warning and before day, he had hoped to 
make a cheap and easy capture. Watkins was a Georgian 
by birth, not long graduated from West Point, and it did 
not suit him to be captured. The story of his fight must 
now be told. 

The Third Brigade, First Division of Cavalry, con- 
sisting of the Fourth, Sixth, and Seventh Kentucky Cav- 
alry Regiments, commanded by Colonel Watkins, of the 
Sixth, had been for some months camped at Wauhatchie, 
recruiting such horses as they had, and waiting for a re- 
mount for a large part of the command, and at the same 
time charged with the duty of scouting the country toward 
Lafayette and Trenton. Colonel Watkins had ordered Col- 
onel Faulkner, of the Seventh, to send a detachment of a 
hundred men to Lafayette, and spend a few days in hunting 
the guerrillas who infested that portion of the country. As 
Wauhatchie was dull, Faulkner concluded that he would 
like to command the scouting party in person, and applied 
to Watkins for authority to do so. Upon Faulkner's giv- 
ing his reasons, Watkins thought he would like to go 
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himself, and getting the necessary orders without any dif- 
ficulty from General Steedman, commanding the district, 
he selected four hundred of the best mounted men from 
the brigade, and taking his staff and band along, moved 
his headquarters to Lafayette, under orders to scout the 
country toward Rome and the Alabama line. 

The detail from the Fourth was under Captain John 
M. Bacon, that from the Sixth under Major J. M. Fidler, 
while Colonel Faulkner commanded that from his own 
regiment. The move to Lafayette was made on the 19th 
of June. The town, at that time, had been abandoned by 
most of its population, and empty houses afforded com- 
fortable quarters for the troops, while their horses were 
picketed in the streets. Captain Bacon's detachment 
from the Fourth occupied some frame houses on one side 
of the court-house, which, as in most southern towns, oc- 
cupied the center of an open square ; Major Fidler, with 
the detail from the Sixth, took a similar position with ref- 
erence to the jail, while Colonel Faulkner, with his men, 
took possession of the seminary, about a quarter of a mile 
from the court-house, on the Chattanooga Road, and on 
its right going toward Chattanooga, except that about 
thirty of his men occupied some log cabins about two 
hundred yards in front of the seminary, and on the oppo- 
fiide of the road. 

Where the street prolonging the Chattanooga Road 
entered the court-house square, on the corner next the 
jail, was a tavern with a large bam, in which the head- 
quarters and escort horses were stabled. Colonel Watkins. 
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took up his quarters in a house a few doors from the tav- 
ern, in the direction of Faulkner's position. 

Scouting parties were sent out daily, but without in- 
cident, except an occasional chase after squads of guerril- 
las. On the night of the 23d, Captain Coffman, of the 
Sixth, returned from a scout, in which he had gone as far 
as Summerville, without seeing or hearing of any enemy 
but the usual guerrilla squads. The next morning, about 
three o'clock, an alarm was given by sharp picket firing 
west of the town. Almost simultaneous with the firing, a 
trooper rushed into the hotel, where Watkins and a num- 
ber of his officers were, and reported the character of the 
enemy and their probable strength. His story was that 
he had been spending the night fishing at a point several 
miles south of the town, where the road crossed the 
stream over a bridge ; that hearing the enemy approach- 
ing, and having no better place of concealment, he had 
•ensconced himself under the bridge and listened to their 
conversation as they passed over him. He learned that 
the force was under command of General Pillow, and had 
set out to destroy the trestle at Whitesides ; but hearing 
on the way of Watkins's little command, had concluded 
to turn aside for a few minutes and take him in. The 
listener learned, too, that the force consisted of some regu- 
lar troops, but mostly of militia called out by Pillow for 
this expedition. He counted the horses as they passed 
over him, and put their number at two thousand five 
hundred. Remaining quiet till they had passed, he then 
ran by short cuts through the fields, arriving almost 
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breathless, just in time to explain the meaning of the un- 
expected picket firing. 

Pillow, coming on the town from the south, had 
moved round it on the west side, to gain the Chattanooga 
Road, and got inside the pickets on that part of the line, 
but was tired into by those on the Dug Gap Road. Pass- 
ing them, he first assailed the detachment of Faulkner's 
men in the cabins on the west side of the Chattanooga 
Road, and swept over them before they could get into 
shape to offer any effective resistance. Faulkner himself, 
who had but a short time previous returned from the tav- 
ern, and, a little uneasy about the pickets on the road by 
which Cotfman had come in, had laid down without tak- 
ing off his clothes, aroused by the firing, got his men at 
the seminary up, saddled, and in line in time to meet the 
enemy just after they reached the road and moved on it 
toward the town. Day was just beginning to break, and 
there was a heavy fog, and forty or fifty yards was the ex- 
treme limit of vision. When the enemy had approached 
within about thirty paces, his men opened fire, and emptied 
their guns and pistols into the approaching column with 
deadly effect. At this point. Majors Lewis and Redwood, 
of the Confederate forces, were killed, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Armistead wounded. 

His men having expended their loads, Faulkner or- 
dered them to mount and fall back through the seminary 
grounds, and endeavor to gain the Chattanooga Road in 
rear of the Confederates, which most of them succeeded 
in doing. As his orderly was approaching with his horse, 
the enemy charged, captured both horse and orderly, and 
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passed all around him, but he was unnoticed in the dark- 
ness and confusion, and, watching his opportunity, slipped 
out of the throng and made his way through the fields to 
the Dalton Road, on which he had a picket post. Secur- 
ing a mount there, he rode back at the head of the picket 
squad toward the town, and, as he approached it, encoun- 
tered in the fog a column of the enemy. He fired into 
them first, throwing them into a little confusion, and 
gaining time to wheel and ride off; but their return fire 
killed his horse, and he had just time to dismount and 
get to the shelter of the trees on the side of the road, 
when the enemy rushed by in pursuit. He then made his 
way back toward the Chattanooga Road, getting there in 
time to join the advance of Croxton's column. 

In the meantime the firing of Faulkner had aroused 
the whole command, and they were promptly under arms. 
Watkins's escort had saddled at the first alarm, and so 
had the staff officers' servants, and Watkins, after order- 
ing the detachments of Bacon and Fidler to hold them- 
selves in readiness, started at a gallop down the Chatta- 
nooga Road, toward the firing. They had not gone far 
before they perceived, through the fog and glimmering 
dawn, a column of mounted men advancing up the road 
toward them. Their first impression was that it was 
Faulkner's command, and halting, and throwing his men 
into line, Watkins hailed them, asking what troops they 
An answer came from some distance in the rear that it 
was the Ninth Alabama Cavalry. Watkins immediately 
ordered his men to fire, and they delivered a volley at 
point blank range, which momentarily checked the ad- 
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vancing column, and Watkins fell back toward the Court- 
house Square. Major Fidler, of the Sixth, had in the mean- 
time captured a whole company, which had advanced on his 
position through a side street, and had corralled them in 
the jail. Captain Bacon drew up one company of the 
Fourth, which was armed with Colt's rifles, across the 
street leading to the square from the Chattanooga Road, 
and Watkins disposed his remaining men in the houses 
on both sides of the street, Fidler holding the jail, which 
was a strong building, and the houses adjacent. 

It was by that time getting fairly day, but the fog 
had not been dispelled. The column of Confederates 
which Watkins had encountered moved steadily after him, 
but, when they got within fifty yards of the square, were 
met by a galling and continuous fire, against which they 
could not stand. They fell back, leaving the ground cum- 
bered with their dead and wounded. 

Taking advantage of their repulse, Watkins threw 
his men into the court-house and jail, and several brick 
buildings in their vicinity, and ordered them to barricade 
the doors and windows, and make loop-holes for firing. 
The best horses, and as many as possible, were taken into 
the same defenses. The day before, a considerable quan- 
tity of grain in sacks had been received from Chattanooga 
and stored in the court-house. This was used effectively 
in the windows, up stairs and down, by putting two sacks 
at the bottom, and one on top, leaving good loop-holes in 
the middle and on both sides. 

These hurried preparations were hardly completed, 
when the enemy resumed his attack, assailing the court- 
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house, front and rear, and attacking with great vigor and 
courage. Some of their dead fell within five feet of the 
court-house door. The reception they met with, however, 
was too warm for them, and they finally fell back in con- 
fusion. As they retreated, Major Fidler sallied from the 
jail, opened fire on their flank from the rear of the hotel 
barns, and captured some prisoners. 

Advantage was taken of the lull in the attack to still 
further strengthen the position, and preparations were 
made for a long resistance. Firing was resumed in a de- 
sultory way by the enemy, who had by that time com- 
pletely surrounded the position. The ammunition of the 
Fourth Kentucky Cavalry had been stored in the build- 
ings they occupied on the side of the square, and volun- 
teers call for by Captain Bacon, to cross over and bring it 
to the court-house, had to run a dangerous gauntlet in 
their progress over and back. 

It was now bright day, and from the upper stories the 
Confederate force could be seen in every direction, and 
Pillow, with his staft*, was moving about in plain view. 
There was no artillery in sight, which was a great 'com- 
fort. Watkins's loss, so far, outside of Faulkner's com- 
mand, the fate of which was unknown, had been slight, 
while the enemy had suffered severely. About seven 
o'clock, a flag of truce was seen approaching on the Chat- 
tanooga Road. It was halted as soon as within hailing 
distance, and Captain O'Donnell, of Watkins's staff*, was 
sent out to receive it. The messenger bore a written com- 
munication from General Pillow, demanding a surrender, 
saying that he had the force to take the place, and ad- 
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ding : " If I can not drive you from your position with 
shot and shell, I shall resort to the torch to effect that ob- 
ject." In his report, Colonel Watkins says : ** I respect- 
fully declined to surrender ;" but his actual reply was much 
less formal and more emphatic. A hot skirmish fire was 
then begun, and the enemy could be seen forming for at- 
tack on all the roads. 

The situation of Watkins's command had now be- 
come very serious. The day was growing warm, and there 
was no water supply accessible, and they were not pro- 
visioned for a siege. Chattanooga was a long way off, 
and if any of Faulkner's men had succeeded in getting 
there, it would be night at soonest before relief could be 
hoped for from that quarter. There was no thought of 
surrender, but one of the plans suggested as a last resort 
was that as many as could be well mounted should 
make a sally and cut their way through to the nearest gap 
in Missionary Ridge, or toward Dalton, as seemed most 
practicable. On the whole, however, their belief was that 
they could not be taken as long as their ammunition 
lasted, even if Pillow should carry out his threat of burn- 
ing the town. Watkins had no notion of being taken as 
long as there was any possibility of holding out or fight- 
ing out, and his men were all veterans and ready to take 
whatever fortune came as part of their soldier experi- 
ence. 

While affairs were in this situation, and the renewal 
of the attack in a more formidable shape was momentarily 
expected, the firing on McNeely's scout was heard, fol- 
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lowed 80on after by firing to the west of the Chattanooga 
Road. A great commotion, of a character that indicated 
that a new factor had entered into the combination, was 
observed in the rebel lines, and it was soon apparent that 
they were beginning to retreat. The advance of Kelly's 
column appeared moving up the street, and was welcomed 
with hearty cheering; horses were hurried out of their 
shelter, all available men were mounted, and the pursuit 
of the enemy begun. 

Watkins's loss was light, four men killed ; Captain 
Cook, of the Sixth, and six men, wounded ; Captain Stacy 
and Lieutenant Evans, of the Seventh, captured, with 
about forty of the men of that regiment, of whom all but 
about twenty escaped and returned to camp within the 
next day or two. 

Pillow's loss was much more severe. Majors Red- 
wood and Lewis and several captains and lieutenants were 
killed ; Lieutenant-Colonel Armistead and sixteen other 
commissioned oflicers were captured, mostly wounded, and, 
with the other dead and wounded and unwounded pris- 
oners, his total loss was over two hundred and fifty. 

It will not have escaped the attention of the intelli- 
gent military reader, that when the alarm was given at 
three o'clock in the morning, the headquarters establish- 
ment and a number of the regimental officers were still up 
and about, an unusual fact, to which the saving of the com- 
mand was largely due. The explanation of this happy 
vigilance is simple. Some weeks before the move to 
Lafayette, an officer of the brigade staflF was in Nashville, 
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just after the poet commander had made a raid on the 
gambling houses and confiscated all their implements and 
equipments, among the rest, great stacks of what are 
sometimes known as poker-chips, which are thin ivory 
discs of convenient circumference, and different colors, 
used as counters in the game of that name. Visiting 
post headquarters, this officer happened to see these spoils 
of the gamblers, and it occurred to him that they might 
l)e made to furnish amusement at the front on dull days 
when there was no fighting to do. Mentioning this idea 
^f his, he was invited to help himself, which he did, and 
the equipment was brought along with the other baggage 
to Lafayette. 

Several respectable old gentlemen of Lafayette, who 
had not enlisted or refugeed, were fond of games in which 
these chips could be used. They had no money, a matter 
in which they were not singular, but they had a stock of 
very fine smoking tobacco, put up in five-pound packages, 
which was as good as gold. In order to promote a con- 
venient exchange of commodities, a little game of draw, 
at which some of the officers as well as these citizens hap- 
pened to be proficient, was arranged, and there were meet- 
ings on several evenings, and the night before Pillow's ap- 
pearance was pitched upon for a decisive contest. The 
^ame proved interesting and well matched, and the sitting 
was just about to be adjourned, when the alarm of Pil- 
low's attack was given. It was owing to the game that 
80 many officers were on the alert when the alarm was 
^ven, and that Pillow never made his attack on White- 
^ides Trestle. 
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"And yet," as Captain Simon Suggs once remarked^ 
when pulling in an unusually heavy jack-pot, " there are 
sich folks as say that keards is a waste of time." 

November, 1889. 
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A CHAPTER IN INTERSTATE DIPLOMACY. 

BY COMPANION HON. AARON P. PERRY. 

I have undertaken, on request, to relate some per- 
sonal observations and experiences at and near the open- 
ing of the late civil war, which, I am informed, are not cov- 
ered by any thing yet written, and which, it is said, ought 
to be stated. It necessarily involves a rehearsal in some 
degree personal, but I trust not, in an oftensive sense, 
-egotistic. 

My first residence in Ohio was at Columbus, where I 
practiced my profession a considerable number of years ; 
where William Dennison, who was governor of the state 
at the opening of the war, was for a time a partner with 
me in the practice of law ; and where Henry B. Carring- 
ton, who, at the opening of the war, was adjutant-general 
of the state, had also, at a later period than Governor 
Dennison, been for a time my partner. At Columbus I 
had taken an active interest in politics; had served in 
local and state conventions, on local and state committees, 
and in the state legislature; and had gained more or less 
acquaintance with the prominent lawyers, politicians, and 
business men of the state. The war broke out about seven 
years after my removal to Cincinnati. 

Before the opening of the war, few people, however 
intelligent, knew how large a proportion of their ordinary 
individual affairs would be affected by withdrawing from 
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them the Constitution of the United States. Few states^, 
if any in the Union, could contemplate such withdrawal 
with less satisfaction than the State of Ohio. Her south- 
ern and eastern boundary, for four hundred and thirty-six 
miles, was a navigable river, the opposite shore of which 
was held by a population in sympathy with the move- 
ment against the Federal constitution. Her lake front, 
on the north, was two hundred and thirty miles, makings 
in all a navigable water front of six hundred and sixty- 
six miles, not one foot of the shores opposite that front 
being friendly territory ; I mean friendly, with reference 
to the preservation of the Federal constitution. Canada 
was under the same government as Great Britain, and 
both were then inclined, if not committed, to do what 
they could for the Rebellion. 

In the actual condition, however, the governors of 
states, or other state officials, had no more legal right to 
change the status than private persons had. The public 
law of nations had no application to disagreements be-^ 
tween states, for the reason that the Federal constitution 
had not as yet been abandoned. The only question at 
the time was, whether or not the Federal constitution 
should be set aside. Until that question of abandonment 
should in some way be answered in the affirmative, there 
could be no authority by which to settle differences be- 
tween the states, other than the Federal constitution. 
The most intelligent and far-seeing person could see noth- 
ing in the future relating to difficulties between states, 
except upon the distant result of a measureless struggle- 
But there were in existence minds other than the most in- 
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telligent and far-seeing. They could reach conclusions 
disembarrassed of the elements of judgment which limited 
the vision of more capable men, and they had their right 
to be heard with the rest. To some extent, the last men- 
tioned class threw into the discussions an element of 
human nature, effective in the way of distrust of the mo- 
tives of wiser men, and in predicting disasters, which it 
was impossible to know would not happen. 

When the seceding states complained of interruption 
of travel, commerce, and the mails, the only clear and 
legal answer would have been this, viz : 

" You propose to go out of the Union. Our only 
legal relations with you are the mutual relations and obli- 
gations provided in the Federal constitution. We can not 
deal with you as independent states, because you have not 
reached that condition. We can not yet know whether 
or not you will reach it. If you ask us to deal with you 
on the basis of the law of nations, you must first become 
an independent state. You are, in our opinion, by the 
constitution, bound to continue the relations with us which 
are required by the terms of the Union. You can not, 
without our consent, substitute the law of nations for the 
constitution, and we have not consented." 

Such was the true legal situation. Neither state of- 
ficers nor single state legislatures had legal authority to 
change it. • Governor Dennison incurred both criticisms 
and denunciations by his affable, and some said, inconsist- 
ent treatment of the subject at different times and under 
changing circumstances. If there were need to defend 
him, the general safety of that boundary during his term 
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of office as governor, \q the beet defense he can have. 
During the whole war no hostile foot rested long enough 
on Ohio soil to leave its track. But it does not appear to 
me, nor did it at the time of the several transactions in the 
nature of defense of that boundary, that what he did was 
seriously open to complaint or criticism. 

One of the first demonstrations made with reference 
to approaching war in this neighborhood, perhaps, abso- 
lutely the first, was a newspaper discussion of complaints 
against the State of Ohio, made on behalf of the State of 
Kentucky, of some action by the governor of Ohio in 
stopping or hindering the transmission of mail matter, 
telegrams, commercial and military supplies through or 
from Ohio to Kentucky. Informal and unauthorized 
public meetings were held in Cincinnati, for irresponsible 
debate and immature opinion on the topic. The governor 
of Ohio was, I think, present ; as it was respectful to pub- 
lic feeling that he should be. I was not present, but think 
some concessions were made to the wishes of Kentucky. 
A few days later, opinion seemed to take another turn. 
The whole movement was inconsequential, except to open 
the minds of men, more than they had been opened, to 
the kind of thing it would be to annul the Constitution of 
the United States. 

While topics of this kind were engaging popular at- 
tention, and creating unrest in the public press, in business 
circles, and in popular gatherings. Fort Sumpter was bom- 
barded and captured by secession forces. President Lin- 
<5oln issued his call for troops. A part of those troops, in 
passing through Baltimore to Washington, were attacked 
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and killed. President Lincoln had seemed slow to act ; 
but now the first guns had been fired, and the first blood 
shed, both at Charleston and Baltimore, for no offense but 
that of supporting the National flag. He knew his coun- 
trymen too well not to know that a large portion of them, 
and especially of those who would maintain the Union at 
all hazards, preferred not to fire the first gun — not to shed 
the first blood. On his call, under the circumstances, the 
unfurling of Union flags, in number and beauty, was al- 
most like the opening of blossoms' in spring time. 

On the Saturday morning next after the surrender of 
Fort Sumpter and the President's call to arms, it occurred 
to me to take a morning train to Columbus ; expecting to 
form impressions for myself and return the same evening. 
My relations with Governor Dennison, from the time our 
partnership was formed to the day of his death, were not 
only confidential but affectionate. 

The same might be said as to my relations with Gen- 
eral Carriugton, who was then the adjutant-general of the 
state, except that they had been of comparatively short 
duration. The two men were very unlike each other; but 
it would be diflicult to find two men less likely to be guilty 
of some of the improprieties which were, in the excite- 
ment and confusion, imputed to them. They had both 
received a classical education, but at different institutions ; 
were both men of cultivated and gentle manners ; nor 
was either addicted to any known form of vicious associ- 
ation. I do not compare the two men in any thing, ex- 
cept that they were, in that exigency, the two most useful, 
22 
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and the two most abused men in the state. General Car- 
rington was, probably, by eight or ten years, the junior of 
Governor Dennison. 

The functions of the office of General Carrington 
were every way less conspicuous than the functions of the 
office of governor ; if happily performed, nobody heard of 
them. If, for any reason, no matter by whose fault, they 
were not promptly and well performed, there was almost, 
necessarily, a clamor of dissatisfaction. General Carring- 
ton was not unfavorably known to the people of the state, 
but not enough known to protect him from uncharitable 
constructions. In Whitelaw Reid's history of " Ohio in 
the War," he relates the omission of General Carrington 
to make and keep memoranda of the dates when regi- 
ments and companies of soldiers had been accepted by the 
state, and what regiments had or had not been accepted, 
with the dates of such transactions. For lack of such en- 
tries it is said that much confusion and inconvenience oc- 
curred. It would seem, however, that the officers of the 
regiments must have been equally negligent, or not much 
inconvenience could ensue. But nobody had been edu- 
cated how to organize an army without notice, without 
books or blanks prepared for that purpose. General Car- 
rington was, under the circumstances, spoken of as Gov- 
ernor Dennison's adjutant-general ; and the governor, 
while Carrington was loaded with charges of incompe- 
tency, was, without easing Carrington's responsibility, 
'obliged to carry it himself. The fact was, that Carrington 
was a rapid and faithful worker, and did not spare him- 
self; but his office had^not been organized for the extent 
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of business thrown upon it. When the flood struck 
him, it was too late to reorganize for that occasion. 
IS he waited for a reinforcement of clerks, who, when 
appointed, would know nothing of their duties, it 
would necessarily delay the regiments. He thought, 
and probably thought correctly, that if either the regi- 
ments or the book-keeping must be delayed, it was 
more important to have the regiments than the book- 
keeping. He felt the sting, and talked with me about it. 
He urged me to arrange with Governor Dennison for a 
larger number of clerks. The legislature did, in fact, 
soon appropriate a larger sum of money for the expenses 
of the office of adjutant-general. But Governor Dennison 
was himself under the harrow. I am about to tell you 
the situation of Governor Dennison. Before I do it, how- 
ever, it will be better to complete what I have to say of 
General Carrington. He was a man of wider literary 
tastes and culture, I think I may say, than any other citi- 
zen of Columbus at that time. Outside of his classical 
education and liberal acquirements in the profession of 
law, he had given much attention to military science, for 
which he had a distinct inclination. He had made it a 
serious study. Mr. Reid, in his history, imputes to Car- 
rington a military idea which was acted on ; to the effect, 
that the Ohio River could not be regarded as a barrier to 
protect Ohio from attack ; and that the north side of the 
river could not be a favorable military position to defend 
Ohio from invasion. The true [place to defend Ohio was 
on the other side of the river. The name idea was adopted 
when Cincinnati was threatened with an attack by Kirby 
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Smith's force later in the war. Generals Wright and 
Wallace prepared for niaking their defense on the south 
side of the river. Mr. Reid also states that after the Ohio 
and other troops had crossed the river and chosen a posi- 
tion in Western Virginia, General Carrington, while visit- 
ing them for other purposes, explored the neighboring 
hills and slopes, and suggested a change of position, which 
was adopted, before the battle of Rich Mountain. Gen- 
eral Carrington was afterward invited by Governor Mor- 
ton, of Indiana, to assist him during his struggle with the 
disloyal secret societies in Indiana. These secret societies 
in Indiana were a diflferent phase of the same general 
effort to confuse and defeat the military organization of 
the defenders of the Union in Ohio and elsewhere which 
was effectively dealt with in Ohio by the Vallandigham 
trial. 

I know from Governor Morton himself, that General 
Carrington made an effective officer. He was made 
colonel of a regiment in the regular army, and afterward 
took it to the frontier, I think in Dakota, where he was 
deceived by Indian cunning, and his command suffered a 
disaster ; not so great, however, as that which since befell 
General Custer and his command. A full, and no doubt 
correct, account of the disaster has been published in a 
book, written by a member of General Carrington's fam- 
ily, entitled '*Absaraca ; or, The Home of the Crows " — 
meaning the Crow Indians. He has since written a his- 
tory of the military operations and battles of the Revolu- 
tionary War, illustrated with maps and diagrams drawn by 
himself. It constitutes a thick and solid volume, which I 
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have read and regard as a work of a high order of merit. 
I would not like to miss it from my library. I think 
Colonel Carrington is still engaged in literary work. 

By reason of the place of Ohio on the map, and her 
neutral climate, her population represented people of a 
great variety of origin, not then so completely as now 
fused in a common character. They were, by no means, 
equally interested in the questions which produced sec- 
tional feeling with reference to Federal measures and gov- 
ernment, nor equally intelligent concerning them. Short 
of omniscience, it could not be seen or known what would 
be the exact direction of the force compounded of so many 
different tendencies. 

I had expected to find in Columbus the legislature, 
and more or less of a popular gathering. In this, my 
only disappointment was to find the gathering more gen- 
eral and public feeling more strongly defined than I had 
expected. Your society has already published a paper de- 
scribing the situation in Columbus at that time, written 
by Governor Cox, who was then a member of the Ohio 
Senate. I have no amendment to make to that paper, 
unless to emphasize it by referring again to the extrava- 
gant and cruel misconstructions put upon the conduct of 
Governor Dennison and Adjutant-General Carrington. 

Nevertheless, I fancied I could detect signs that the 
crowd was touched by a popular instinct that Governor 
Dennison and General Carrington were not so wrong as 
reported. I found Governor Dennison at the State-house, 
as cordial and affectionate as ever, but worn down by ex- 
citement and fatigue, and looking more like a ghost than 
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a man. He kindly rebuked me for not coming sooner, 
and said he was not receiving the support from his friends 
to which he was entitled. 

In self-defense, I explained to him that others were 
probably as unconscious of the real situation as I had 
been ; a word from him that he wanted help would have 
brought me to him at any time, and that, doubtless, the 
same would be true of many others. 

He acknowledged the fault was his, but he said the 
demands upon him were so incessant, he had scarcely a 
moment to consider what he did want, yet that, when he 
saw me, he knew I could help him. In this connection, it 
is no more than just to him to say that, before I left 
Columbus, I sought a number of well known citizens, of 
solid business character and judgment, to ascertain what 
they thought of Governor Dennison's management and 
methods; whether or not they could mention to me in 
confidence, to be mentioned to him at my discretion, any 
changes which would be beneficial. The result of my in- 
quiry was this: That he was thoroughly faithful and 
zealous in his cause ; that his habitual affability in dealing 
with rough and excited men was sometimes accounted a 
weakness; but that he was accomplishing important ad- 
ministrative success, in the face of almost insurmountable 
difficulties. I know that this feeling was extended and 
strengthened afterward, and I believe it became general. 
The state was fortunate in her governor. 

Exigencies of the kind which he was required to deal 
with seldom occur in any country. When they happen, 
one feature is always present. It is unexpected, both to 
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the person on whom the leadership is thrown, and to 
those who are destined to be in some way guided for ef- 
fective action. So many things are to be thought of; so 
many to be done ; so many to be not done ; it is humanly 
certain that mistakes and omissions will occur. The man 
who holds the leadership is censured, and, for a time, gpes 
out of favor. Deunison, at the end of his two-years 
term, was succeeded by another, who, after two years, was 
served in the same way ; and his successor again, in like 
manner, shared the same fate. 

K the term of President Lincoln had been only two 
years, there is little reason to doubt that another would 
have succeeded him. I was in the convention which 
re-nominated him, and saw the delegation of public men 
from Washington who came to Baltimore to have him set 
aside. When I got back to Cincinnati, I was asked by 
one of the most prominent Republican editors whether 
" every body was going to vote for Lincoln, or nobody V 
It was a very hard canvass to get started. Yet all these 
names were shining, patriotic, and honored names. 

I suppose, at this time, the feeling is general, if not 
universal, that each of the three war governors of Ohio 
was entitled. to great honor for his services, and that the 
memory of each is, and will be, affectionately cherished. 
If I am correct in my impressions of the general feeling, 
it can not be forgotten that William Dennison was the 
first to meet and deal with the sharp, hard edges of the 
storm. 

Of Mr. Lincoln — of his mild, clear persistency, and of 
his very human methods — I think history has preserved 
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the memory of no man who can justly he compared with 
him. 

Perhaps the first thing to which Governor Dennison 
called my attention, with emphasis, was a printed copy of 
a resolution adopted hy the legislature of the State of 
Virginia, and sent to him to be presented for the consider- 
ation of the legislature of Ohio. In handing it to me, he 
asked me to read it, telling me, at the same time, that a 
number of valuable members of the legislature, of both 
political parties, were inclined to think it a temperate one, 
which might furnish a text or basis for peace. As I read, 
it, the pallid governor leaned over me, his whole hand- 
some person, not yet a skeleton, but so thin and colorless 
it seemed almost transparent. 

When it had been read, he inquired : *' What do you 
thinkof it. Perry?" 

My answer in substance, and not very different in 
words, was : " Governor, this is a perfectly temperate and 
fair resolution. If Ohio and the other free states are 
ready to consent to a compromise, on the terms of the 
slave-holding states, as then stated in the resolution, and 
as they always had in substance been stated, but in the 
resolution softened and mitigated in tone, Virginia will 
use her best influence to secure peace by a compromise on 
those terms * honorable to both parties."' The governor's 
expression of face became a shade less pale and grave. I 
inferred that I had expressed the import of the resolution 
as he had understood it. He said he must go home and 
rest. While he took a rest, he wished me to prepare a re- 
sponsive resolution, such as I would recommend to be 
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adopted by the Ohio legislature if I were governor. I 
think he said that he would not promise to adopt it, but 
he wanted it prepared. I wrote a resolution, which I can 
not repeat in words. The substance could not vary much 
from what had long been my controlling thought. It ex- 
pressed sincere regret that the great State of Virginia, 
which had done so much to secure the Federal Union and 
constitution, and had so long exercised a leading influence 
in their administration, should now limit her support of 
them to a basis so narrow. I never saw it afterward, but 
was informed that the governor sent it to the legislature 
with a message recommending its adoption, and that it 
was adopted by that body as an answer to the Virginia 
resohition. The governor expressed his approval of it, 
and I left it with him. 

The governor informed me that General McClellan 
had prepared a plan of campaign for the capture of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, which he wished to have placed in the 
hands of General Scott, and introduced me to General 
McClellan as a suitable person to take charge of it, in 
case I could be persuaded to go to Washington. I was 
informed that neither General McClellan nor the governor 
could get any communication from any branch of the 
government at Washington, either by mail or telegraph. 
That messengers sent there did not return, nor explain 
their reason for not communicating. The situation was 
too critical to be allowed to remain long unchanged. 
They had men enough to organize regiments, but neither, 
arms, clothing, equipments, ammunition, tents, or trans- 
portation. Disturbing rumors were afloat. It was ur- 
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gently necessary to be informed of the situation, and of 
the wishes of the controlling men at Washington. The 
governor was urgent that I should go to Washington, 
without first returning to Cincinnati. He took me to a 
less public room, to which we were accompanied by 
a young gentleman of agreeable presence, slender figure, 
and apparently nervous organization, whom he introduced 
as Mr. Cox, of the Ohio Senate, adding : " He is helping 
me a great deal.*' I think General McClellan was with 
us, but am not positive. The governor dictated and Sen- 
ator Cox wrote a general letter to the President and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and, I think, to General Scott, to 
accredit and treat me as his (the governor's) confidential 
personal agent. Here a little hitch occurred that resulted 
in some amusement. 

Senator Cox inquired, in order to write it, what I was 
to do ? That was the precise thing which nobody could 
state. The governor solved the problem. I was author- 
ized to be informed of every thing that he would be justi- 
fied in inquiring for, and to transact any thing he could 
transact, etc. I do not remember the language, but it 
could not be broader. That was my first acquaintance 
with General Cox, or Governor Cox, who was afterward, 
perhaps, as early and as much under fire as any officer of 
the Federal army during the war ; who, at its close, on 
the recommendation of Ohio troops, was nominated and 
elected governor of the state. In a quiet conversation 
with General Sherman, before the nomination, he ab- 
stained from saying whom he would recommend for gov- 
ernor; but as to General Cox, General Sherman wound 
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up : "^ good deal of a man ; sir^ let me tell you — a. good deal 
of a manr 

Mr. Biddle, of Philadelphia, had arrived the day I 
was at Columbus, as agent or messenger from Governor 
Curtin, of Pennsylvania. It was arranged that Mr. Biddle, 
Colonel McCook, and myself, should be sent east that 
evening, I think, on a special train. As I remember it, no 
other person rode in the car with us ; but it was not a 
sleeping car. The night was spent in conversation and in 
attempts to sleep. Colonel McCook was Alexander Mc- 
Dowell McCook, a graduate of West Point, who had just 
received his commission as colonel of the First Ohio Regi- 
ment of Infantry — a young, handsome, and vigorous offi- 
cer; the same who afterward gained so much honor and 
admiration by the manner he put his command into action 
on the morning of the second day of the battle of Pitts- 
burg Landing. In our night ride in that car his mind, at 
intervals of broken sleep, was running on military anec- 
dotes and traditions. lie repeated a number of the extrav- 
agant, and, I believe, unauthentic anecdotes of the extraor- 
dinary exploits of the young Napoleon, as related in the 
French books of fiction, called history — relating chiefly to 
his superhuman physical endurance and his preternatural 
faculty of foreseeing the plans of an adversary. Colonel 
McCook's thoughts at waking intervals were obviously 
-occupied with mental speculations — how far he could ex- 
pect to do the same or similar things. The physical en- 
durance to remain on horseback three days and nights in 
succession, without rest, he knew he could equal, because 
he had done it. He was obviously turning his thoughts 
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inward, peradventure he could find the traditional quali- 
ties of a successful commander ; nor was he discouraged. 
I do not mean that he was overdoing a natural and manly 
self examination, or exhibiting an unchastened vanity; 
but he was humanly willing that his dreams should be 
colored by some tints of glory. 

Our purpose was to stop at Harrisburg, where General 
McClellau's plan of campaign was to be exhibited to Gov- 
ernor Curtin. Colonel McCook would there assume the 
command of his regiment, and await orders. Mr. Biddle 
continued with me as far as Philadelphia, where I lost his 
pleasant company. 

On reaching the Continental Hotel, at Philadelphia, 
an unusual assemblage, in doors and out, animated by con- 
siderable excitement, warned me of something unexpected. 
Among them were a number of my acquaintances. Find- 
ing that I was on my way to Washington, they advised 
me to take the first train west, by whatever road I could 
procure a passage. Their statements were that communi- 
cation had been stopped between Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington ; that I would jiot be able to get to Washington ; 
telegraph wires had been cut, and the railroads were not 
allowed to run cars over their lines to or from Washing- 
ton ; that military movements were in progress, which 
were expected to result in a battle somewhere between 
Philadelphia and Washington on the next day or day 
after. They seemed to think me almost insane when I 
told them I did not see, in case they were correctly in- 
formed, why I need give up my intention to go on to 
Washington. After some painstaking, I 'learned that an 
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old cattle-boat, without a bed or protection from weather, 
would make night trips along the coast from Perrysburg 
to Annapolis. When I reached Annapolis, I would find 
no regular conveyance from there to Washington, but 
might find some means to get there. It was not a fancy 
excursion, but I found myself in A-nnapolis the next morn- 
ing. General Butler and his command had arrived there 
before me. I soon saw the general and two staft* officers 
on horseback, moving toward the shore of the bay, where 
our boat had landed. They were using their glasses to 
see what might be discovered within range on the sun-lit 
bosom of the Chesapeake. I mounted a pile of lumber, 
and we exchanged salutations by mutual lifting of hats. 
It might be very well for the country that General Butler 
and his command should be there, but the troops had so 
swept of food the dilapidated old town that I could that 
day get no breakfast or dinner. Toward evening, I suc- 
ceeded in getting on a gravel or lumber train, made up of 
platform cars, and reached Washington a little before 
midnight. I doubt if the Willard House made a living 
profit on the supper which I disposed of that night. 

Before resting, I went to the War Department with 
the McClellan plan for capturing Richmond. The build- 
ing was dark and tranquil. I succeeded in finding one 
of its inmates, who told me that General Scott was at his 
residence, not well, and, probably, would not see me if I 
should go there. I then endeavored to impress him with 
the importance of the paper I had for General Scott, as 
coming from the governor of Ohio, and General McClel- 
lan. He assured me it would be safe to leave it with him 
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and would be hauded to General Scott the next day. I 
went to the department the next day, and inquired it the 
paper had been given to General Scott. General Scott 
had not been at the department that day. I suggested 
the sending of a messenger to his residence, or, if not con- 
venient, I would go myself; using such urgency as I felt 
at liberty to use. But the result was that General Scott 
had his habits, and would get that paper as soon as he was 
willing to consider it. Other observations that day satis- 
fied me of the existence of a state of afiairs that would 
deprive that paper, or any other paper which could be 
produced, of any considerable practical value. 

I did not attempt, on the night of my arrival to see 
any member of the Cabinet. The first member of the 
Cabinet I called on the next morning, was the Secretary 
of the Treasury — the Ohio representative in the adminis- 
tration — Mr. Chase. At an early business hour next day,, 
on a slight tap at the door, a few seconds only elapsed^ 
before it was opened. A gentleman of New York passed 
out as I passed in, saluting each other as we passed. He 
was, some years afterward, himself a member of the Cab- 
inet, in a later administration. The Secretary, in a voice 
which could be acrid when he wished, asked, " Do you 
know that man ? " I did know him. " Have you read 
the New York .papers, setting forth the patriotism and 
public spirit of the city of New York ; and how they 
have raised and equipped, at their own expense, a regi- 
ment of troops for the United States, in this great exi- 
gency?" I had. " Well, then you will be surprised to 
learn that man's business here. He came to present and 
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collect an itemized bill of expenses in raising and equip- 
ping that regiment; made out to include every item with 
as much precision as if a merchant or mechanic had been 
employed to do it as a regular matter of business." The 
Secretary did not say, nor did I inquire, whether he paid 
the bill. I presume his observations upon it, which were 
not as complimentary as I have sometimes read in books, 
were intended to inform me of the injustice done the gov- 
ernment, by imputing to it means to meet its difficulties 
which were not furnished. Correctly, or otherwise, his 
purpose seemed to me to suggest a state of aflFairs, and not 
an isolated circumstance. I stated my own errand and au- 
thority, and the condition in Ohio, as clearly as I could. 
He said I must refer to the , Secretary of War, Mr. Cam- 
eron, the only person who could tell me what I wanted to 
know. 

I think he accompanied me to the War Office, but if 
he did, he did not sit down or wait to share the interview. 
The Secretary of War asked me to excuse him until he 
could finish a few lines of writing, pointing to a chair. 
He used his pen apparently, stopping from time to time 
to ask a question, until he excused himself to attend a 
Cabinet meeting. I do not think he wrote any thing. 
He told me nothing. When he excused himself he 
neither made nor suggested another appointment. I think 
Mr. Cameron had nothing to tell, and avoided saying so. 

I noticed that sand bags had been piled to some .extent 
around the Treasury Department. To my unmilitary eye it 
appeared that enough had been done to advertise a sense 
of danger, but not enough to show a resolute purpose to 
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meet it. An amount of conversation was made in the 
streets and elsewhere on the arrival of General Butler's 
force and the arrival of an Irish regiment said to have 
come from New York, quite out of proportion to anj^ aid 
they could render in case of attack. So far as I could see 
or hear, no suitable preparation was made to receive or 
shelter troops when they arrived. While I was there a 
regiment from Rhode Island came in. In the absence of 
other shelter they were housed in the building of the Post- 
Office Department. It was reported that the Seventh Reg- 
iment, of New York, camped in the Senate chamber. 

Many mutual congratulations were exchanged on the 
public spirit indicated by giving a shelter which would 
cost the government more and be more inconvenient than 
simple barracks. Undoubtedly there were dramatic ele- 
ments there, but they seemed to be at that time rehearsing 
for farce or comedy rather than for tragedy; for Bull 
Run rather than Gettysburg or Appomattox. Among 
others, I met General Irvin McDowell, then and tor many 
yeiars on General Scott's staft. He had seen as much 
actual war, and was as highly accomplished in military 
affairs, as any man in the service of the United States, next 
to Scott, with whom he was a favorite. Presumedly he 
knew more of the existing status, so far as it related to 
military preparation, or lack of it, than any other person ; 
possibly excepting, but probably not excepting, General 
Scott. I knew him, and was a friend of his friends. He 
was a free, but prudent talker, and I tried to make the 
most of my opportunity. He knew how and why I hap- 
pened to be there. Except by direct inference from what 
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he did not say^ I got nothing. I inferred rather than was 
informed that General Scott, besides the impairments of 
age, had suffered other impairments of spirit, by a tend- 
ency of prominent men to think lightly of his views. He 
had suggested, perhaps drawn a plan of campaign larger 
than McClellan's, which implied an opinion that the re- 
bellion was to be a more serious and difficult thing to deal 
with than was popularly supposed. Our public men were 
said to be impatient of a plan which contemplated ex- 
penditure of so much time, life, and money, and which 
necessarily implied possibility of unfavorable contingen- 
cies. They called it, humorously, ^^ Scott's Great AnacondaJ' 
In point of fact, it was not much larger than the anaconda 
afterward planned by Grant and Sherman in their room in 
the Burnet House in Cincinnati. Two years of war had 
cut down the size and changed the shape of the anaconda; 
but if Scott's plan was an anaconda, the plan of Grant and 
Sherman was an anaconda. 

On the second morning, I sent a short note to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, thanking him for his kindness ; 
informing him that I should leave Washington that even- 
ing ; that I had no message or information to carry to 
Governor Dennison or General McClellan; adding, like 
an unregenerate sinner, as I was, that if I were not more 
mistaken than I thought I could be, the] time was not far 
off when the State of Ohio would be of some account. It 
brought an immediate reply, requesting me to come to his 
room, which I did. Another conversation ensued. I am 
not quite certain whether it was in my first interview with 
23 
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Mr. Chase, or in the second, that Mr. Chase lised expres- 
Bions which I am about to repeat as nearly as I can. They 
made an impression on my memory which is not effaced. 
It is possible, and rather probable, that I may not repeat 
the exact words or the exact collocation of his words. But 
Mr. Chase was a grand figure, and his voice at times dra- 
matic. He informed me that the government had no plan 
or policy; that it was time to have one; and — with a 
kindling face and outstretched arm — " It would have one 
if I were President!" lie thought we could not have one 
while the President allowed so much of his time to be 
consumed with idle visitors. He knew, however, that I 
was a friend of Mr. Lincoln, and desired the success of his 
administration. I believe that what he said was sincere, 
and was loyal to the country. 

My short experience and imperfect knowledge of af- 
fairs at Washington, left me in full accord with the unrest 
of Mr. Chase, and in full belief of the correctness of his 
view'of the situation. He was not, however, charged with 
such official duties, at that time, as necessarily to keep him 
advised of every thing done from day to day. History, 
since written, the authenticity of which I do not question, 
shows that he and I were both in error. Those few days 
which we were thinking of as dark, and dark only, were, 
on the part of President Lincoln and General Scott, preg- 
nant, if not pivotal days for the country. This is not the 
place to dwell on them. 

In connection with this, I will state that, on my return 
to Columbus, General McClellan and Governor Dennison 
speared me mercilessly with questions; among others with 
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this : " If a serious attack should he made on Washington 
now^ what do you think government would do?" I 
thought, and said : " It would leave Washington." 

It is, however, only fair to hear in mind that Mr. 
Lincoln was a man of peculiarities. It is not very un- 
usual that idiosyncratic persons know better how they can 
produce results on others than others can tell them ; nor 
very unusual to produce results that ordinary methods 
might fail to produce. 

I found a conveyance back to the cattle boat; thence 
by the boat, a night's ride to Philadelphia; thence by 
railroad west which connected with Columbus by a train 
south from Cleveland. The car from Cleveland which I 
entered had only two passengers ; as fortune would have 
it, they were Governor Dennison and General McClellan. 
They expressed much surprise at seeing me so soon, and 
assured me of their gratification at what they called my 
success. Meaning, I suppose, my success in seeing what 
was to be seen, and reporting what I saw. They accepted 
my inferences as I have expressed them. After a pleasant 
lunch with them, at the governor's residence, I took a 
train to Cincinnati, and then took a bed which I did not 
leave for weeks. Governor Dennison kept me kindly ad- 
vised of the campaign in West Virginia by telegraph and 
letters. I became satisfied that I was, in physical consti- 
tution, as much past military age in fact, as I was by let- 
ter of the statute. 

The convention called to nominate a Republican can- 
didate for President of the United States, for the term of 
service beginning at the expiration of Mr. Lincoln's first 
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term, then approaching its close, met in Baltimore, on 
June 7, 1864. I was sent there as one of the delegation 
from Ohio. It was, I think, the first time I had seen Bal- 
timore since I had the fortune to move round it at safe 
distance on the cattle hoat. This time, Governor Denni- 
son met me there, virtually bringing with him to the 
Union a new state, created more under his auspices than 
of the auspices of any other individual. He did not come 
as a baffled politician, disappointed of his aspirations, but 
accompanied by friends, numerous and strong enough to 
make him the presiding officer of a great National occa- 
sion. 

The convention, however, met there under the cloud 
of an unequaled public disaster. The army under Gen- 
eral Grant had been defeated with great slaughter at Cold 
Harbor. 

The number of soldiers slain and buried or awaiting 
burial in unmarked graves far exceeded the number of 
living men who were required to select a candidate for the 
presidency under the deep shadow of such an unillumined 
cloud. The minds of those assembled, instinctively grop- 
ing for favorable auspices elsewhere, could not fail to see 
the gathering storms preparing for us in Great Britain, 
France, and Austria. They were assisting and inciting 
the destruction of our commerce on the seas, enlivening 
the nearest coasts with hostile armies, and were intruding 
their advice, more intolerable than their guns or their 
ships. 

It was obvious that, if we would consent to the death 
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of our democratic institutions, we might rely upon the 
consolations of a distinguished attendance at the funeral. 

The organization of the convention was promptly and 
soberly completed, with Governor Dennison for president. 
Such occasions usually invite hilarity and social effer- 
vescence. This one was more like an attempt to have a 
cheerful Christmas gathering in a family thinned by fre- 
quent funerals and chastened by successive business dis- 
asters. All the free states were represented in it. West 
Virginia for the first time appeared in a National conven- 
tion as a state, and in her own right. Old Virginia, the 
so-called Mother of States, was represented, but in her 
character of step-mother, was invited to a seat and allowed 
to be heard without the privilege of voting. 

Maryland was represented, the first blood of the war 
not seen on her garments, and was welcomed as a member 
with full right to vote and take part in debate and other 
proceedings. Without further details as to membership, 
the attendance was almost general, and the proceedings 
without serious friction. It would be not far wrong to 
describe it as a confidential conference of friends of the 
Union, held with open doors, with free seats for opponents, 
and with liberty to hear all the secrets and take part in 
the discussion. Doubtless, there were rules which could 
have been applied to an abuse of privilege, but I think 
none were needed. 

There is a style of rhetoric and speech usual in polit- 
ical conventions, which, for want of a better description, 
may be called convention oratory. It is supposed to be a 
necessary accomplishment for popular success. It is un- 
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doubtedly of great value in a heated canvass^ when public 
interest is not much involved, by defeating the men who 
are skillful in its use. In the Baltimore convention to 
which I am referring, there was at most very little, and I 
think, none. The tendency was to look each other in the 
eye. I think an attempt at convention oratory would 
have fallen as dead as our soldiers at Cold Harbor. Per- 
haps I should not omit reference to one distinguishing 
feature of the Baltimore convention. A very shining and 
luminous class of public men, usually plenty at conven- 
tions, and supposed necessary to give them iclat and 
success, were not at Baltimore at all. But we were hon- 
ored with a visit of really patriotic and able men from 
Washington, high in public esteem and in public affairs, 
who started from Washington as a delegation to advise 
the convention that the re-nomination of Mr. Lincoln 
would be a fatal mistake. Whether or not they had 
agreed which one of their number would not, if nomi- 
nated, be a mistake, I am not advised. 

It was due to themselves, to us, and to the country, to 
give us the benefit of their opinions. The convention 
owed to the country and itself a duty to seek information 
from all authentic sources. But the errand of that dele- 
gation and the delegation itself became indistinct at Bal- 
timore. No one, so far as I know, ever recorded the 
experience of its missionary labors. Before the close of 
the first day of the convention, there came into existence 
a general feeling, whether or not entirely unanimous, that 
80 many of our leaders in peace and war had disabled 
themselves for leadership by misfortunes and miscarriages 
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incident to excited politics, and that Mr. Lincoln had so 
maintained his poise as to be distinctly the greatest and 
most tranquil figure in American public life. He had not 
lacked opportunities for friction with his cabinet, his gen- 
erals, or other leading statesmen. Neither had disappoint- 
ments or disasters impaired his steadfast purpose. His 
country and her cause were or seemed to be so much 
higher than other causes, it cost him no hesitations to 
subordinate himself and all lesser interests to it. 

His somewhat archaic forms of expression, especially 
in humorous or sorrowful moods, touched the hearts of 
his countrymen like the pathos of an antique ballad. 
Much more than these peculiarities, and more valued by 
his countrymen, however learned or simple, was the self- 
imposed discipline of his accurate knowledge of the 
constitution and laws ; his capacity for trained precision 
in presenting and arguing serious themes with intelli- 
gence, directness, dignity, and power. It is not too much 
to say that, as he stood before the country, neither the 
people nor the convention did or could want any other 
man for President. 

He lived to see the Union triumphant, and to ap- 
prove the incomparable dignity and policy under which 
those conquered armies returned unhurt to their citizen- 
ship. 

A few days after Mr, Lincoln's death, and while mili- 
tary guards were kept at the residences of members of the 
Cabinet of his successor, one of whom was Governor Denni- 
son, I went to Washington in the interest of a young man 
of respectable southern parents who had been convicted of 
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joining a treasonable conspiracy against the government 
during the excitements incident to the nominating con- 
vention held in Chicago. Whether he was guilty or not, 
I neither had nor. wished evidence beyond the fact of con- 
viction. The excitements had risen so high that many 
mature men had been carried from their footing. On the 
theory of his guilt I undertook to save him if I could. 
While spending an evening with Governor Dennison and 
his family, the governor being then Postmaster-General, I 
met two plain, youngish looking, unpretentious men, 
whom I had not seen before, and had the pleasure of their 
company during the evening. They were Generals Grant 
and Sheridan. The next morning being Sunday, the 
Postmaster-General and myself took a walk. By accident 
we met Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War. He had just re- 
ceived a telegram giving account of the capture of Jeffer- 
son Davis, President of the Confederacy. The next day 
I called on President Johnson and told him about my 
errand. He wanted to know on what ground I asked a 
pardon — whether I supposed the young man innocent. I 
told him no. It might be so, for there had been much ex- 
citement and several convictions, but I had no assurance 
of his innocence. My ground was that the war was over. 
He looked a little sternly at first, but finally told me I was 
right. The boy should have his pardon. It gave me 
great pleasure. The next experience I had was informa- 
tion that on a day fixed, and not far off. General Sheridan 
would hold a review near Washington of the Army of the 
Shenandoah, accompanied by an invitation to stiiy and see 
it. Nothing could have been to me more interesting, but 
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it was scarcely a pleasure. Knowing something of the ex- 
ploits of that army, I expected evidence of hard usage, 
but not so niuch evidence as there was. The men were 
rested and clothed, and well presented, and so were the 
animals. They alike seemed to be conscious of a coming 
rest, and pleased with the prospect. Obviously, both men 
and animals had passed the point of being young or fresh 
any more. They were substantially worn out. But they 
were historic. In my recollection of the scene, pathos will 
ever be tlue controlling sentiment. Even the horse Aide- 
baron and his invincible rider seemed already to belong to 
the past. 

On information that I was expected to attend the Bal- 
timore convention, as one of the Ohio delegates, I held a 
little convention by myself, to think over some of the sub- 
jects to be dealt with. It required no painstaking to con- 
vince myself that, for the time, the question of union or 
disunion was free from complications. It was simply a 
question of military strength. But this was complicated 
with the tendency indicated by foreign powers to make 
profit for themselves from our calamity. Here again the 
question was simply military. No question of ethics was 
or could be involved in the preservation of slavery, or in 
the attempt by foreign powers to control the course of 
events growing out of our sectional difficulties. The only 
logic for us was victory. All else, or less than victory, was 
illusion. In this view, no political convention could fail 
to be mischievous which fell short of absolute courage and 
constancy. Not knowing what part of the duties of the 
convention might fall to my share of its labors, I was im- 
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pressed with the dangers of foreign intervention, and the 
necessity of prudence in dealing with that subject in a 
mixed convention. In that view, I looked up the language 
of what is called " The Monroe Doctrine," and took with 
rae an exact transcript. 

Mr. Raymond, editor of the " New York Times," was 
placed at the head of a numerous committee on resolu- 
tions, of which I was one, and General Wm. McKee Dunn, 
afterward judge advocate-general of the army, was an- 
other. I have not been able to find a complete -list of the 
committee, and can not recall them from memory. Mr. 
Raymond and Judge Dunn have both passed away. How 
many of that committee, except myself, are living, I do 
not know. Lapse of a quarter of a centuty leaves no as- 
surance of many survivors. All the topics for considera- 
tion before the committee had been considered before the 
subject of foreign intervention was touched. When it 
was reached, there was a tendency to strong and not al- 
ways considerate expression. It was not easy for one 
member to restrain his views until another had completed 
an expression already begun. Some one 'suggested the 
*' Monroe Doctrine," which was understood differently by 
different persons. Probably none of them had recently 
read it. It was thought by some as too tame, by others 
as too defiant. I sent my copy to the chairman to be read 
to the committee, vouching for its correctness. Without a 
word of advocacy from any one, so far as I can remember, 
it was adopted by a unanimous vote, and completed the 
platform. It was a production of Virginia statesmanship, 
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Virginia courage, and Virginia politeness. Thus, old Vir- 
ginia, the mother and step-mother of states, aided the 
election of Abraham Lincoln to a second term of the pres- 
idential office. 

December, 1889. 
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WITH THE SIXTH WISCONSIN AT GETTYSBURG. 

BY RUFUS R. DAWES, 
Brevet Brigadler-Oeneral United States Volnnteera. 

When General James S. Wadsworth's division of the 
First Army Corps marched toward Gettysburg on the 
morning of July 1, 1863, the regiment which the writer 
had the honor to command was the last in the order of 
march for the day. It belonged to the First Brigade, bet- 
ter known as the Iron Brigade, a designation which has 
become historic. The brigade guard, two officers and 
one hundred men, marched immediately behind us, which 
accounts for their assignment to the regiment for duty 
when we became involved in battle. The column moved 
on the Emmettsburg Road. Three hundred and forty 
officers and enlisted men marched with the regiment. All 
were in the highest spirits. Intending to make a show in 
the streets of Gettysburg, I had brought our drum corps 
to the front and the colors were unfurled. The drum-major 
had begun to play " The Campbells are Coming," and the 
regiment ha-d closed its ranks and just fairly swung into 
the step, when we heard the cannon of the enemy, which 
were firing on the cavalry of General Buford. The troops 
ahead of us turned across the fields to the left of Gettys- 
burg, toward the Seminary Ridge. We stopped our 
music, which had probably done something to arouse the 
martial spirit of old John Burns, who joined our brigade, 
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and turned to engage in the sterner duties involved in 
war. When the head of the regimental column reached 
the crest of Seminary Ridge, an aide of General Meredith 
came on a gallop with the order, "Colonel, form your 
line, and prepare for action at once." I turned my horse 
and gave the necessary orders. The evolution of the line 
was performed on the double-quick, the men loading their 
muskets as they ran. We hastened forward fairly on a 
run to get to our position on the left flank of the Iron 
Brigade, which, regiment after regiment, en echelon^ was 
dashing into the McPherson woods. Another aide, Lieu- 
tenant Martin, came up and said, " Colonel, General 
Doiibleday is now in command of the corps, and he directs 
that you halt your regiment."* The men were halted 
and directed to lie down on the ground. The brigade 
guard t now reported for duty in the impending battle, and, 
dividing them into two companies of fifty men each, I 
placed them upon the right and left flanks of the regi- 
ment. The situation on the field of battle of all the 
troops now engaged can be made clear by a little diagram. 
Two brigades of each army confronted each other. 
Archer's brigade opposed the Iron Brigade, and Joseph R. 
Davis's brigade opposed the other brigade of Wadsworth's 

* General John F. Reynolds had been killed, but the fact was not 
disclosed to us. 

t The brigade guard comprised twenty men from each of the five 
regiments of the Iron Brigade. The two officers, Lieutenant Lloyd #. 
Harris, Sixth Wisconsin, and Lieutenant Levi Showalter, Second Wis- 
consin, proved themselves very capable men and excellent leaders, and 
both were shot and severely wounded. Eighty-one men of the other 
regiments of the brigade were thus, by the emergency of sudden and 
unexpected battle, brought into our ranks. 
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division, which was commanded by General Lysander 
Cutler. Hall's battery was with Cutler. 
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CUTLER'S BRIGADE. 



Excepting ourselves, the whole line of Wadsworth's 
divison was now hotly engaged in battle with the enemy. 
Lieutenant Martin came again with orders from General 
Doubleday. He said, " General Doubleday directs that 
you move at once to the right." I immediately gave the 
order to move in that direction at a double quick. Other 
staft' officers came urging me to move at the utmost speed, 
saying the rebels were *' driving Cutler's men." The guns' 
of Hall's battery* could be seen driving to the rear, and 
Cutler's men were manifestly giving ground. 

The following diagram illustrates the movement and 
the change of front made to throw the regiment on the 

* Captain Hall was obliged to leave one gun of his Second Maine 
Battery in the field between us and the enemy. Captain Rollin P. Con- 
verse, Company B, rallied a force and hauled it off. Converse and his 
first lieutenant, Charles P. Hyatt, were two of the best line oflicers in 
battle I met with in the war. Both were killed later in the war. 
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flank of the advancing enemy. Just across our track, as 
we hurried on, passed some officers carrying the body of 
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our corps commander, General John F. Reynolds. But 
we did not then know that he was dead. 

Suddenly my horse reared and plunged. It did not 
occur to me that she had been shot, and I drew a tight 
rein and spurred her sharply when she fell heavily on her 
haunches. I scrambled quickly from the ground, where I 
had been thrown sprawling, and the men gave a hearty 
cheer. IThe gallant old mare also struggled to her feet 
and hobbled sturdily to the rear on three legs. She had 
been struck in the breast by a minnie ball, which pene- 
trated sev enteen i nches. For ma ny yea rs she carried the 
bullet, which could be felt under the skin behind the left 
shoulder blade — but woe to the man who felt it, as her 
temper had been entirely 'spoiled. For the rest of the 
battle I was on foot. ( The regiment halted at the fence 
along the Cashtown'Turnpike, and I gave the order to 
fire. In the field, beyond the turnpike, a lotig irregular 
line of yelling Confederates could be seen running forward 
and firing, and our troops were running back in disorder. 
The fire of our carefully aimed muskets, resting on the 
fence rails, striking their fiank, checked the rebels in their 
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headlong advance. We could see that the thin regiments 
of Cutler's brigade, beyond the turnpike, were being al- 
most destroyed. The rebel line swayed and bent, and the 
men suddenly stopped firing and ran into the railroad cut, 
which is parallel to the Cashtown Turnpike. I now or- 
dered the men to climb over the turnpike fences and ad- 
vance upon them. I was not aware of the existence of 
a railroad cut, and mistook the maneuver of the enemy 
for a retreat, but was soon undeceived by the heavy fire 
which they began at once to pour upon us from their cover 
in the cut. Captain John Ticknor, a dashing soldier, ohe of 
our finest officers, fell dead while climbing the second 
fence, and others were struck, but the line pushed on. 
When over the fences and in the field, and subjected to an 
infernal fire, I saw the Ninety-fifth New York regiment 
coming gallantly into line upon our left. I did not then 
know or care where they came from, but was rejoiced to 
see them. Farther to the left was the Fourteenth Brook- 
lyn Regiment, but we were ignorant of the fact. The 
Ninety-fifth New York had about one hundred men in 
action. Major Edward Pye appeared to be in command. 
Running hastily to the major, I said, " We must charge," 
and asked him if they were with us. The gallant major 
replied, " Charge it is," and they were with us to the end. 
*' Forward, charge!" was the order given by both the 
major and myself. We were now receiving a fearfully de- 
structive fire from the hidden enemy. Men wEo bad been 
shot w ere leaving the ranks in crowds. Any correct pic- 
ture of this charge would represent a V-shaped crowd 
of men with the colors at the advance point, moving 
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firmly and hurriedly forward, while the whole field be- 
hind is streaming with men who had been shot, and who 
are struggling to the rear or sinking in death upon the 
ground. The only commands I gave, as we advanced, 
were, "Align on the colors ! Close up on that color ! Close 
up on that color ! " The regiment was being broken up so 
that this order alone could hold the body together. Mean- 
while the colors were down upon the ground several times, 
but were raised at once by the heroes of the c olor g uard. 
Not one of the guard escaped, every m an being k illed or 
wounded. Four hundred and twenty men started as a 
regiment from the turnpike fence, of whom two hundred 
and forty reached the railroad cut. Years afterward I 
found the distance passed over to be one hundred and 
seventy-five paces. Every officer proved himself brave, 
true, and heroic in encouraging the men to breast this 
deadly storm, but the real impetus was the eager, deter- 
mined valor of our men who carried muskets in the ranks. 
The rebel color could be seen waving defiantly just above 
the edge of the railroad cut. A heroic ambition to capt- 
ure it took possession of several of our naen. Corporal 
Eggleston, of " Co. H," a mere boy, sprang forward to 
seize it, and was shot dead the moment his hand touched 
the color. Private Anderson, of his company, furious at 
the killing of his brave young comrade, recked little for 
the rebel color, but he swung aloft his musket and with a 
terrific blow split the skull of the rebel who had shot 
young Eggleston. This soldier was well known in the 
regiment as " Rocky Mountain Anderson." Lieutenant 
24 
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Remington was severely wounded in the shoulder while 
reaching for the color. Into this deadly melee rushed Cor- 
poral Francis A. Waller, who seized and held the rebel 
battle flag. His name will remain upon the historic 
record, as he received from Congress a medal for thfs deed. 

It would require many pages to justly recount the 
heroic deeds of all, but one incident is so touching in its 
character that it should be preserved. Corporal James 
Kelly, of Company B, turned from the ranks, and stepped 
beside me, as we both moved hurriedly forward on the 
charge. He pulled open his woolen shirt, and a mark 
where the deadly minnie ball had entered his breast was 
visible. He said : " Colonel, won't you please write to my 
folks that I died a soldier?" 

My first notice that we were immediately upon the 
enemy, was a general cry from our men of: *' Throw down 
your muskets. Down with your muskets." Eunning 
quickly forward through the line of men, I found myself 
face to face with at least a thousand rebels, whom I looked 
down upon in the railroad cut, which was here about four 
feet deep. Adjutant Brooks, equal to the emergency, had 
quickly placed men across the cut in position to fire 
through it. I have always congratulated myself upon 
getting in the first word. I shouted: "Where is the 
colonel of this regiment ?" An oflicer in gray, with stars 
on his collar, who stood among the men in the cut, said : 
" Who are you ?" I said : " I am commander of this regi- 
ment. Surrender, or I will fire on you." The officer 
replied not a word, but promptly handed me his sword, 
and all his men, who still held them, threw down their 
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mnsketa. The coolness, self-possession, and discipline 
which held back our men from pouring in a volley saved 
a hundred lives, and as my mind goes back to the fearful 
excitement of that moment, I marvel at it. The fighting 
around the rebel colors had not entirely ceased when this 
surrender was demanded. I took the isword. It would 
have been the handsome thing to say, ** Keep your sword, 
sir,** but I was new to such occasions, and, when six other 
ofilcers came up and handed me their swords, I took them 
also, and held the a wkward bundle in my arms until re- 
lieved by Adjutant Brooks. I directed the officer in com- 
mand, who proved to be Major John A. Blair, of the Sec- 
ond Mississippi Regiment, to have his men fall in without 
arms. He gave the command, and his men, to the num- 
ber of seven officers and two hunted and twenty-five en- 
listed men, obeyed. To our mtgor, John F. Hauser, I as- 
signed the duty of marching thi^ body to the provost- 
guard. Major Hauser, a thorough soldier, had been edu- 
cated at a military school at Thun, Switzerland, and he 
had served with Garibaldi. His shout of, " Forwarts, for- 
warts," as we charged, is well remembered by all of us 
who yet survive. 

Corporal Waller now brought me the captured battle- 
flag. It was the flag of the Second Mississippi Volunteers, 
one of the oldest and most distinguished regiments in the 
Confederate army. It belonged to the brigade commanded 
by the nephew of Jefferson Davis. It is a rule in battle 
never to allow sound men to leave the ranks. Sergeant 
William Evans, a brave and true man, had been severely 
wounded in the thighs. He had to use two muskets aa 
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crutches. To him I intrusted the keeping of the battle- 
flag. Wrapping the flag around his body, he started for 
Gettysburg. Weak and fjunt from loss of blood, he be- 
came exhausted in the sireet. Brave and faithful friends 
came to his relief. T wo young women assisted the 
wounded soldier to'^eir home, and placed him upon a 
bed. The Union troops had then begun to retreat in con- 
fusion through the town, and the cheers of the victorious 
enemy could be plainly heard. Evans begged of his friends 
to hide the rebel flag. They cut a hole in the bed-tick 




beneath him, and, thrusting in the flag, sewed up the 
rent. The flag was soaked with Evans's blood, where he 
had lain upon it, but it was safely concealed until the 
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enemy had retreated from Gettysburg, and on the morn- 
ing of July 4th he brought his precious trophy to Gulp's 
Hill. 

Adjutant Brooks buckled on one of the captured 
swords, but the other six were given to a wounded man 
to be delivered to our chief surgeon. The enemy, when 
they took the town, captured the hospital and the swords. 
No discredit to the doctor is implied, as his hands were 
full of work with wounded men. 

There was now a lull in the battle. Our comrades of 
the Iron Brigade, who had charged so brilliantly into the 
McPherson Woods, had been, according to their usual 
custom, completely victorious. They had routed Archer's 
brigade, capturing its commander and many of its men, 
and then changed front to move to the relief of Cutler ; 
but the charge upon the railroad cut, and its success, pre- 
vented that necessity. By this charge upon the cut Joseph 
R. Davis's brigade was scattered or captured. Wadsworth's 
division * had bravely opened the battle. They had fairly 
defeated, upon an open field, a superior force of the vet- 
erans of th6 army of General Lee. It was a short, sharp, 
and desperate fight, but the honors were with the boys in 
blue. In his official report General Doubleday says that 
when Cutler's regiments were overpowered and driven 
back, " the moment was a critical one, involving the de- 

* The activity, efficiency, and, if I may bo express it, ubiquity, of 
General James S. Wadsworth in the battle was remarkable. He was of 
venerable and commanding appearance, and was absolutely fearless in 
exposing himself to danger. 
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feat, perhaps the utter rout, of our forces." Defeat was 
never more swiftly turned to victory. 




THE CHARGE ON THE RAILROAD CUTTING. 

The Confederate troops are General Joseph R. Davis's brigade. The 
Seminary Ridge appears in the immediate foreground. 

The general falls into the time-honored line of battle 
fiction, when he says that the cut was " carried at the 
point of the bayonet." Not a single bayonet Was fixed for 
use in the regiment. He says also that " two rebel regi- 
ments, with their battle-flags," were captured. There was 
really only one regiment captured as an organization, and 
only a part of that. One of our punsters, however, has 
said it was a "major" part. The Ninety -fifth New York 
took prisoners, as did also the Fourteenth Brooklyn. All 
the troops in the railroad cut threw down their muskets, 
and the men either surrendered themselves, or ran away 
out of the other end of the cut. Later in the day we 
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marched through this railroad cut, and at least one thou- 
sand muskets lay in. the bottom of it. 

During the brief period of quiet on the battle field, we 
moved into a piece of timber on the Seminary Ridge, just 
north of the deep railroad cut through that ridge, and 
here half an hour was spent in organizing the shattered 
companies. Seven of the twelve company commanders 
had been shot in the battle : 

* Captain John Ticknor, Company K, killed. 
Lieutenant O. D. Chapman, Company C, killed. 
Lieutenant Howard F. Pruyn, Company A, wounded. 
Lieutenant W. N". Remington, Company K, wounded. 
Lieutenant John Beeley, Company H, wounded. 
Lieutenant Lloyd G. Harris, Brigade Guard No. 1, 

wounded. 

Lieutenant Levi Showalter, Brigade Guard No. 2, 
wounded. 

The men of the Brigade Guard were dismissed to their 
several regiments, and there remained for service less than 
two hundred men all told. We next advanced, by order 

* The line officers in addition to this list were : Captain J. H. Marston, 
commanded Company E ; Lieutenant Michael Mangan, Company E, lost 
a leg; Lieutenant Oscar Graete, commanded Company F; Captain 
Thomas Kerr, commanded Company D ; Lieutenant James L. Converse, 
commanded Company G ; Lieutenant John Timmons, Company G ; 
Lieutenant H. B. Merchant, Company H, wounded ; Lieutenant Earl M. 
Rogers, commanded Company I; Lieutenant Howard J. Huntington, 
Company A ; Lieutenant Wm. Golterman, Company F ; Captain R. P. 
Converse, commanded Company B; Lieutenant C. P. Hyatt, Com- 
pany B. 
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of General Wadsworth, to the ridge west of the Seminary. 
Here we encountered a heavy line of rebel skirmishers, 
upon whom we opened fire, and drove them into Wil- 
loughby Run. But the enemy turned upon us the fire of 
at least six pieces of artillery in position just south of the 
Cashtown Turnpike beyond Willoughby Run. The shells 
flew over us, and burst around us so thickly, that I ,wa8 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat, and have the men lie upon 
the ground under the brow of the ridge. The Iron Bri- 
gade was in McPherson's "Woods. The space between us 
and that brigade was occupied by Colonel Roy Stone's 
Pennsylvania Bucktails. General Lysander Cutler's* bri- 
gade was upon our right. This was our position when the 
general attack was made by the army corps of Hill and 
Ewell combined, at half past one o'clock in the afternoon. 
The first brunt of the attack struck the gallant brigade of 
Bucktails. They were fighting on Pennsylvania soil. Their 
conduct was more than heroic, it was glorious. I can not 
describe the charges and counter-charges which took place, 
but we all saw the banner of the One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Pennsylvania planted in the ground and waving between 
the hostile lines of battle, while the desperate fight 
went on. 

Under pressure of the battle, the whole line of troops 
on our right and on our left was at length ordered back to 

* General Lysander Cutler was of about the same age and of much 
the same appearance as General Wadsworth. He was one of the coolest, 
bravest, and most capable officers in the Army of the Potomac. His bri- 
gade was handled with remarkable skill in this attack. It captured a 
large portion of Iverson's brigade, of North Carolinians. 
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Seminary ridge. We received no orders. Being a de- 
tached regiment it is likely that we had been overlooked. 
The enemy (E well's corps) were getting around our right, 
so that the low ground between us and the Seminary 
Ridge in our rear was swept by their lire. It would evi- 
dently cost many lives to attempt to march in line of battle 
through this fire. I accordingly adopted the tactics of the 
enemy earlier in the day, and ordered my men to run into 
the railroad cut, upon which we had made our charge. 
Then instructing the men to follow in single file, I led the 
way, as fast as I could run, from this cut to the cut in the 
Seminary Ridge. About a cart full of dirt was ploughed 
over us by the rebel shells, but otherwise not a man was 
struck. The ranks were promptly reformed in this pro- 
tected position, and we marched up into the woods on the 
Seminary Ridge to the same position from which we had 
advanced. The whole First Army Corps was now in line 
of battle on the Seminary Ridge, and here that grand 
body of veteran soldiers made the most desperate effort in 
the history of the war to stay the overwhelming tide that 
swept against them. The losses sustained by that corps 
and those inflicted upon the corps of General A. P. Hill 
justify this statement. 

In 1882, 1 visited the ground with a commander of 
one of Hill's brigades. General Scales, of North Carolina. 
He said, pointing to the ground occupied by Battery B> 
Fourth United States Artillery, " The fire of your battery 
planted there was terribly destructive to my men." The 
graphic story of the cannoneer, who fought in this battery^ 
recently printed in the National Tribune, has made its 
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readers familiar with its service and the quality of its 
commanders and its men. 

Shortly after I took position in the woods, Battery B, 
which was partly manned by Wisconsin men, and under com- 
mand of Lieutenant James Stewart, came up, and General 
Wadsworth ordered me to support it with my regiment. 
Stewart was as brave and efficient a man as ever fought 
upon a field of battle. Quoting General Doubleday's re- 
port : "About four p. m., the enemy advanced in large num- 
bers every-where, deploying in double or triple lines over- 
lapping our left for a third of a mile, pressing heavily 
upon our right and overwhelming our center." Daring 
much of the time while this attack was progressing, I 
stood among the guns of Battery B. Along the Seminary 
Ridge, flat upon their bellies, lay mixed up together in one 
line of battle the Iron Brigade and Roy Stone's " Buck- 
tails." For a mile up and down the open fields before us 
the splendid lines of the veterans of the army of Northern 
Virginia swept down upon us. Their bearing was mag- 
nificent. They maintained their alignments with great 
precision. In many cases the colors of regiments were 
advanced several paces in front of the line. Stewart fired 
shell at them until they appeared on the ridge east of 
Willoughby Run ; when on this ridge they came forward 
with a rush. The musketry burst from the Seminary 
Ridge ; every shot was fired with care, and Stewart's men, 
with the regularity of a machine, worked their guns upon 
the enemy. They came half way down this slope, 
wavered, began to fire, then to scatter and then to run, 
and how our men did yell, " Come on, Johnny, come on." 
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Falling back over the ridge they came on again more cau- 
tiously, and pouring upon us from the start a steady fire 
of deadly musketry. This killed Stewart's men and 
horses in great numbers, but did not seem to check his 
fire. 

RBTRBAT. 

Lieutenant Clayton E. Rogers, an aide on General 
eral Wadsworth's staft*, came riding rapidly up to us. 
Leaning over from his horse, he said, very quietly : " The 
orders, colonel, are to retreat beyond the town. Hold 
your men together." I was astonished. The cheers of 
defiance along the line of the First Corps, on Seminary 
Ridge, had scarcely died away. But a glance over the 
field to our right and rear was suflicient. There the 
troops of the Eleventh Corps appeared in full retreat, and 
the long lines of Confederates, with fluttering banners and 
shining steel, were sweeping forward in pursuit without 
let or hindrance. It was an even race which could reach 
Gettysburg first, ourselves, or the troops of Ewell's Corps, 
who pursued the Eleventh Corps. Facing to the rear, we 
marched in line of battle over the open fields toward the 
town. We were north of the railroad, and our direction 
separated us from other regiments of our corps. If we had 
desired to attack Ewell's twenty thousand men with our 
two hundred, we could not have moved more directly 
toward them. We knew nothing about the Cemetery 
Hill, but we could see that the oncoming lines of the en- 
emy were encircling us in a horseshoe. But with the flag of 
the Union and of Wisconsin held aloft, the little regiment 
marched firmly and steadily. As we approached the town, 
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the buildings of the Pennsylvania College screened us 
from the view of the enemy. We could now see that our 
troops were retreating in a direction almost at right angles 
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to our line of march. We reached the street extending 
through Gettysburg from the college to Cemetery Hill, and 
crossing it we were now faced by the enemy, and turned 
our course toward the Cemetery Hill, although then Un- 
conscious of the fact. The first cross street was swept by 
the musketry fire of the enemy. There was a close board 
fence, inclosing a barn-yard, on the opposite side of the 
street. A board or two ofl:' from the fence made what 
the men called a " hog hole." Instructing the regiment 
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to follow in single file on the run, I took a color, and ran 
across the street, and jumped through the opening. Ofli- 
cers and men followed rapidly. Taking position at the 
fence, when any man obstructed the passage-way through 
it, I jerked him away without ceremony or apology, the 
object being to keep the track clear for those yet to come. 
Two men were shot in this street crossing. The regiment 
was reformed in the barn-yard, and we marched back 
again onto the street leading from the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege to the Cemetery Hill. To understand why the street 
was crossed in the manner described, it should be remem- 
bered that men running at full speed, scattered in single 
file, were much safer from the fire of the enemy than if 
marching in a compact body. By going into the in- 
closure, the regiment came together, to be at once formed 
into compact order. It was in compliance with the order, 
" Keep your men together." The weather was very sultry. 
The sweat now streamed from the faces of the men. There 
was not a drop of water in the canteens, and there had 
been none for hours. The streets were jammed with 
crowds of retreating soldiers, and with ambulances, artil- 
lery, and wagons. There were cellars crowded with men, 
sound in body, but craven in spirit, who had gone there 
to surrender. I saw no men wearing badges of the First 
Army Corps in this disgraceful company. In one case, at 
least, these miscreants, mistaking us for the rebels, cried 
out from the cellar, " Don't fire, Johnny, we'll surrender." 
These surroundings were depressing to my hot and thirsty 
men. Finding the street blocked, I formed my men in two 
lines across it. The rebels began to fire on us from houses 
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and croBB-lots. Right here came to us a friend in need. 
It was an old citizen with two buckets of fresh water. 
The inestimable value of this cup of cold water to those 
true, unyielding soldiers, I would that our old friend could 
know. 

After this, in response to my call, the men gave three 
cheers in honor of our capture of the rebel regiment and 
battle flag, and three cheers for the good and glorious 
cause for which we stood in battle. The enemy now fired 
on us sharply, and the men returned the fire, shooting 
wherever the enemy appeared. This firing had one good 
.effect. It cleared the street of stragglers in very short 
order. "When the way was open I marched again toward 
the Cemetery Hill. The enemy did not pursue us ; they 
had found it to be dangerous business. We hurried 
along, not knowing certainly that we might not be march- 
ing into the clutches of the enemy once more. But the 
colors of the Union, floating over a well ordered line of 
men in blue, who were arrayed along the slope of Ceme- 
tery Hill, suddenly became visible. This was Steinwehr's 
division of the Eleventh Army Corps, left in reserve 
by General Howard. With swifter steps we now pressed 
on up the hill, and, passing in through the ranks open to 
receive us, officers and men threw themselves in a state 
of almost perfect exhaustion on the green grass and the 
graves of the cemetery. The condition of affairs on Ceme- 
tery Hill at this time has been a subject of discussion. It 
is likely that if fresh troops had attacked us then, we 
would have fared badly. The troops were scattered over 
the hill in disorder, while a stream of stragglers and 
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wounded men pushed along the Baltimore Turnpike 
toward the rear. But this perilous condition of affairs 
was of very short duration. There was certainly no con- 
dition of panic on the Cemetery Hill. After a short 
breathing spell our men again promptly responded to the 
order to " fall in." Lieutenant Rogers brought us orders 
from General Wadsworth. They were to join our own 
brigade, which had been sent to occupy Gulp's Hill.* As 
we marched toward the hill our regimental wagon joined 
us. In the wagon were a dozen spades and shovels. 
Taking our place on the right of the line of the brigade, 
I ordered the regiment to intrench. The men worked 
with great energy. A man would dig with all his 
strength till out of breath, when another would seize the 
spade and push on the work. There were no orders to 
construct these breastworks, but the situation plainly dic- 
tated their necessity. The men now lay down to rest 
after the arduous labors of this great and terrible day. 
Sad and solemn reflections possessed, at least, the writer 
of this paper. Our dead lay unburied and beyond our 
sight or reach. Our wounded were in the hands of the 
enemy. Our bravest and best were numbered with them. 
Of eighteen hundred men who marched with the splendid 
brigade in the morning, but seven hundred were here. 
More than one thousand men had been shot. There was 
to us a terrible reality in the figures which represent our 
loss. We had been driven, also, by the enemy, and the 

* Colonel W. W. Robinson, of Seventh Wisconsin Regiment, was in 
command of the brigade, having succeeded General Meredith, who was 
wounded. 
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shadow of defeat seemed to be hanging over us. But 
that afternoon, under the burning sun and through the 
stifling clouds of dust, the Army of the Potomac had 
marched to the sound of our cannon. We had lost the 
ground on which we fought, we had lost our commander 
and our comrades, but our fight had held the Cemetery 
Hill and forced the decision for history that the crowning 
battle of the war should be at Gettysburg. 

It is a troubled and dreamy sleep at best that comes 
to the soldier on a battle field. About one o'clock at 
night we had a great alarm. A man in the Seventh In- 
diana Regiment, next on our right, cried so loudly in his 
sleep that he aroused all the troops in the vicinity. 
Springing up, half bewildered, I ordered my regiment to 
*' fall in,*' and a heavy fire of musketry broke out from 
along the whole line of men. At three o'clock in the 
morning, according to orders, the men were aroused and 
made their cofffee. The morning of the second day found 
us lying quietly in our breastworks near the summit of 
■Gulp's Hill. We were in the shade of some fine oak trees, 
and enjoyed an excellent view of nearly the whole battle- 
field. Our situation would have been delightful, and our 
rest in the cool shade would have been refreshing, if it 
had not been for the crack, crack, of the deadly sharp- 
shooters on the rebel skirmish line. Owing, probably, to 
the crooked line of our army, the shots came from all di- 
rections, and the peculiarly mournful wail of the spent 
bullet was constantly heard. 
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longstreet's attack on sickles. 

Our line faced toward the town of Gettysburg. For 
hours I watched the rebel troops with a field-glass, as 
their heavy columns of infantry marched toward our 
right. We could see them forming in the field beyond 
Rock Creek, and knew that they were preparing to attack 
Gulp's Hill. But until four o'clock, but little sound was 
heard but the monotonous noise of the sharpshooter. At 
this hour, from the Cemetery Hill and from a long distance 
in that direction, the storm of battle suddenly broke out. 
Artillery and musketry thundered and crashed together. 
Amid the tumult we could plainly hear the rebel charging 
yell. "We momentarily expected that the rebels in the 
valley of Rock Creek would advance upon us. But they 
did not come, and gradually our attention became absorbed 
by the awful combat on our left. We could plainly see 
that our troops were giving ground. Thousands were 
streaming to the rear. 

Our suspense and anxiety were intense. We gathered 
in knots all over the hill, watching the battle. It seemed 
to us a long time that this savage, but to all appear- 
ances unfavorable struggle went on. The rebel line cer- 
tainly was advancing. The rebel yell certainly was pre- 
dominant. Brigade after brigade moved in, but the tide 
was against us. As the sun was low down a fine sight 
was seen. It was two long blue lines of battle, with 
twenty or thirty regimental banners, charging forward 
into the smoke and din of battle. To all appearances 
25 
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they saved our positiou. But a sound came now from 
the woods to our right, that made us jump for our breast- 
works. It was the rebel yell, sounded by thousands of 
voices. It was now dusk, and beginning to be quite dark 
in the woods. I ran to my post, and ordered : *' Down,, 
men, watch sharp, keep your eyes peeled. Shoot low 
now, shoot low, the hill is steep; quiet, now; steady.'^ 
After these orders and cautions, the men peered sharply 
into the woods to " let them have it " as they came up 
the hill against us. But there is no attack upon us. The 
crash of Union muskets broke out on the right, and we 
know that the attack is on the Twelfth Corps. Soon a 
staff officer came along, calling: "Where is Colonel 
Dawes?" I answered; "Here." He said: "Take your 
regiment, sir, and report to General Greene." I said : 
"Where is he?" "He is right over in the woods where 
they are attacking." I commanded : "Attention, battalion,, 
right face, forward by file right — march !" and we started 
for General Greene. Who he was I did not know, but 
the musketry showed where to go. The first mounted 
officer I saw proved to be General G. S. Greene, of the 
Twelfth Army Corps. Taking from his pocket a card, he 
wrote in the darkness his name and command, which he 
handed to me. He then directed me to form my regi- 
ment, Und go into the breastworks; to go as quickly a* 
possible, and to hold the works after I got there. I did 
not then understand that the rebels already had possession 
of these works. Facing the regiment to the front, I or- 
dered : " Forward — run ; march !" We received no fire 
until we neared the breastworks, when the enemy who 
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had possession of them, lying on the lower side, and who 
were completely surprised at our sudden arrival, rose up 
and fired a volley at us, and immediately retreated down the 
hill. This remarkable encounter did not last one minute. 
We lost two men, killed — both burned with the powder of 
the guns fired at them. The darkness and the suddenness 
of our arrival caused the enemy to fire wildly. We had re- 
captured the breastworks on our front, and the Fourteenth 
Brooklyn, which came in on our right, also got possession 
of the works. We remained here till about midnight, 
when we were relieved by troops of the Twelfth Corps, 
who had left these works to support General Sickles's 
corps against Longstreet's attack. We then marched 
back to our breastworks on Gulp's Hill. 

During the whole day of July 3d, we occupied our 
own intreuchments on Gulp's Hill. They seemed a coign 
of vantage. We had the zip of the sharpshooter's bullet, 
the " where is you " of cannon shot, the ringing whistle of 
the ragged fragments of bursting shell, all around us. At 
some hours of the day, especially during the great can- 
nonade preceding Pickett's charge, the air seemed full of 
missiles fired by the enemy. But no man was touched, 
and we were devoutly thankful that such immunity was 
granted us. 

On July 4th, I applied to General Wadsworth for au- 
thority to send to Wisconsin the captured battle-flag. He 
said it could only be obtained, if at all, from General Meade, 
so to army headquarters I went, carrying the flag folded 
loosely upon my arm. I passed over the ground where 
TPickett's men had charged, and saw quite a number of 
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wounded Confederates still lying there. One of them 
called out to me: "You have got our colors; let me see 
them." This man and I had quite an interview. He 
was badly, possibly mortally, wounded. He was a color- 
bearer in the Second Mississippi Regiment. Those of 
his regiment who escaped capture in the railroad cut had 
been in this charge with Heth's division. The poor fellow 
was quite affected to see his colors, and I did all I could 
to comfort him. From him I learned the history of his 
regiment and the names of its officers, which enabled me 
to report later on that day that Major John A. Blair was 
the officer of whom I had received the surrender. No in- 
troductions took place in the railroad cut. 

January^ 1890. 
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BLOCK-HOUSES FOR RAILROAD DEFENSE IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND. 

BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL W. E. MERRILL, 

Corps of £ngineerg« U. d. A.; late Colonel First D. S. V. V. Engrlneers and Chief 
Engineer Army Cumberland. 

The peculiarities of the country in which the Army 
of the Cumberland campaigned, developed novel modifica- 
tions of many of the engineering appliances in general 
use by all fully equipped armies, and some of these are 
deserving of record in the War Papers of Loyal Legion, 
a depository of military experience which will doubtless, 
ultimately, take its rightful place among the valued store- 
houses of information whence future historians will draw 
those details of military operations that are unrecorded in 
the more formal official reports. 

In the present article, I will briefly call attention to 
the question of railroad defense in time of war, a question 
that is yearly becoming more important, as railroad lines 
increase in length and number, and one that was practi- 
cally novel at the outbreak of our great civil war. 

BLOCK-HOUSES FOR RAILROAD DEFENSE. 

Among all the American armies that fought in the 
long civil war, the Army of the Cumberland was excep- 
tional in being the only one that, from the beginning to 
the end of its career, fought exclusively along lines of 
railroad, was supplied wholly by railroad, had its depots 
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at prominent railroad centers, fought for the possession of 
the railroad centers of the enemy, and in general was com- 
pelled to adapt its strategy and its tactics to the novel 
conditions imposed by the invention of railroads, and the 
total change in methods of transportation that had oc- 
curred since the great Napoleonic wars, from whose 
records students of the military art had hitherto derived 
their knowledge. No other American army acquired so 
great an experience in the art of defending railroads 
through hostile territory, and, therefore, it is believed that 
a brief statement should be made of the means by which 
these results were attained. 

Supplies for the depot at Nashville were mainly re- 
ceived by rail from Louisville (185 miles), although when- 
ever the stage of water permitted, the Cumberland and 
Tennessee Rivers (the latter with the aid of the railroad 
from Johnsonville to Nashville — 78 miles) were used as 
auxiliaries. South of Nashville, the only communication 
was by railroad. When the army was at Chattanooga, its 
only line of supply was the single-track railroad to Nash- 
ville (151 miles), and when, with the sister armies of the 
Tennessee and the Ohio, it pressed southward to Atlanta, 
the narrow iron band that connected them with their main 
depot at Louisville was lengthened out to 473 miles, the 
whole distance being in territory either wholly or partly 
hostile. The success of the southern campaigns depended 
entirely on holding this line with such tenacity that no seri- 
ous break in it could be made by cavalry raids, or by the dis- 
aftected population of the district through which it passed. 
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The destruction of a single important bridge would have 
made matters in front look very serious. The destruction 
of a number would have compelled the army to retrace 
its steps. It was, therefore, a vital matter to hold the 
railroads at all hazards, and it was almost equally im- 
porant to arrange a system of railroad defenses that 
would require but few men at any one place, otherwise 
the invading army would soon become toQ much reduced 
to continue the offensive. 

When, in January, 1864, I was appointed Chief En- 
gineer of the Army of the Cumberland, which position I 
held from that time until the close of the war, the head- 
'quarters of the Army of the Cumberland were in Chatta- 
nooga, that of the Army of the Ohio in Knoxville, and 
that of the Army of the Tennessee in Huntsville — Gen- 
eral Sherman being in chief command at IS'ashville. As 
Middle Tennessee, Northern Alabama, and Georgia, and 
the southern part of East Tennessee composed the De- 
partment of the Cumberland, the defenses of the railroads 
and fortified towns in this territory properly fell to my 
<;harge. A very interesting report could be made on the 
methods adopted in fortifying the three chief towns of 
Ifashville, Murfreesboro, and Chattanooga; but though 
the works at the first two were very elaborate, and highly 
<5reditable to the professional skill of General St. Clair 
Morton, Captain of Engineers, who designed them, the in- 
fluence of the works themselves on the campaigns was 
only indirect. Lack of space unfortunately prevents more 
than this passing mention. 
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During the long halt of the Army of the Cumber- 
land at Murfreesboro, the 7 bridges on the 30 miles 
of railroad between it and Nashville were defended 
by heavy stockades built in the form of a Greek cross. 
These stockades were block-houses in all respects, except 
the possession of a roof. During the campaigns that cul- 
minated in the capture of Tullahoma and Chattanooga, de- 
tachments wera left at various points on the railroad, but 
no systematic effort was made to erect engineering struct- 
ures for railroad defense. The army was so busily occu- 
pied in endeavoring to maintain itself east of the Cumber- 
land Mountains, that it had no time to pay much attention 
to perfecting its conquests by permanently holding the 
country gained. Besides the main line of the Nashville 
and Chattanooga Railroad, the course of events had given 
us possession of the line from Nashville to Decatur (along 
which the Army of the Tennessee was supplied), the por- 
tion of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad between 
Decatur and Stevenson, the North-western Railroad to 
Johnsonville, the railroad to Clarksville, and portions 
of the railroads extending north-east to Knoxville and 
south-east toward Atlanta. There was thus suddenly 
suddenly thrown on my hands for defense about 600 
miles of railroad, every foot of which lay in hostile ter- 
ritory, and was exposed to injury, not only from raids 
of regularly organized commands, but was also in danger 
from guerilla bands and from nominally peaceful citizens. 

A similar probleni had fallen to my lot, when, in the 
autumn of 1862, the Army of Kentucky, commanded by 
General Gordon Granger, advanced from Cincinnati to 
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Lexington, and had to rebuild all the bridges on the Ken- 
tucky Central Railroad, except the trestle-work at Paris. 
General Granger ordered me to plan such fortifications as 
would prevent a recurrence of such a disaster. A brief 
examination showed me that the bridges as a rule were 
located at points where the land rose gradually on both 
sides for long distances, thus making it very difficult to 
place a fort near enough to protect the bridge, and at the 
same time secure its occupants from plunging or reverse 
fires. Safety from this kind of attack necessitated cover 
over head, and as the requirements of the service called 
for the minimum garrisons at bridges, which would be 
consistent with their adequate protection, I was naturally 
led to select the block-house as the only available means 
of defense. 

It did not seem at all probable that any cavalry com- 
mand that might get over the mountains into Central 
Kentucky would be accompanied by artillery, and there- 
fore the block-houses were only planned to resist attack 
by musketry. I believe that some of them were captured 
in 1864 by a cavalry command, but I have the impression 
that the garrisons either evacuated the block-houses, or 
else surrendered them without a fight. I was with the 
army in Georgia at the time, and news from Central Ken- 
tucky was very meager. The plans of these Kentucky 
block-houses are shown in Figures 1, 2, and 3, with the ex- 
ception that the walls were of one thickness of timber, and 
there were no towers. The designs are in fact those sub- 
sequently adopted in Tennessee. 
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Fia. 1. Plax op Rectangular Block-house. 




Fio. 2. Elevation of Rectangular Block-housb. 




Fig. 3. Skction o\ A. B. (Fig. 1.) 
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Before proceeding further, it is proper that I should 
■add that block-houses for defense against infantry are not 
novelties, but the attempt to build block-houses that would 
be able to make a fair resistance to light artillery was a new 
•departure, that naturally developed from the local condi- 
tions. There were a number of minor novelties in con- 
struction, however, but such details would be uninteresting 
to all but the military engineer, and are therefore omitted. 

When General Buell was campaigning in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, his engineer constructed stockades for de- 
fending railroad bridges — a favorite form being that of a 
square redoubt with four circular bastions, the diameter of 
the latter being made the same as that of a Sibley tent, so 
that the bastions could be covered by these tents and used 
as men's quarters. These stockades answered a good pur- 
pose against infantry, but were worse than nothing against 
artillery, becoming at such times mere slaughter-pens. 
With this experience before me, I determined to endeavor 
to make my block-houses proof against such light artil- 
lery as cavalry might be expected to take with them. 

In January, 1864, the Michigan Engineers (Colonel 
Innes) Were assigned by General Thomas to the work of 
building \inder my direction the necessary block-houses on 
the railroad lines operated by the Army of the Cumber- 
land, and accordingly I started out with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Huntoon (then commanding the regiment) on a tour of 
location, stopping at every bridge and selecting the most 
favorable sites for block-houses. While at Lavergne, I 
^decided to change the location of the heavy stockade 
which had been built while the army was at Murfreesboro, 
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and therefore took advantage of the opportunity to try 
some experiments on its power to resist artillery. After 
hitting it a number of times with solid shot from a six- 
pounder, it became apparent that even the heavy timbers 
(from 20 to 24 inches in diameter) of which it was 
built would not answer the purpose. I then decided to 
double the walls, so as to secure at least 40 inches of 
timber. 

The tower, or second story of the block-house, wa& 
valuable as giving a more elevated point from which to 
see the enemy, and, if necessary, to look over the railroad 
bank. It was set diagonally to the lower story, so as ta 
cover more thoroughly all the country around. To avoid 
excessive weight, it was made log-house fashion of one 
thickness of logs, the expectation being that it would be 
vacated in case of artillery attack. Owing to the amount 
of work to be done, the construction of towers was left to 
the garrisons after the engineer troops had finished. As 
a matter of fact, but few were built. The usual course 
was to employ engineer troops to build the block-houses 
of a single thickness of timber, without cellar or tower, 
and to employ the garrisons to finish the work under the 
direction of the inspectors of railroad defenses. 

To resist plunging fire, the roof of the blocJk-house 
was made of a layer of logs laid side by side and covered 
with earth. On top of all was a roof of shingles (when 
they could be procured), or of boards and battens — it be- 
ing very important to keep the block-house dry, so that 
the garrison might always live in it. With the same vievr 
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the block-houses were supplied with ventilators, cellars, 
water-tauks, and bunks. 

It was foreseen from the first that a rectangular plan 
was not the best for a block-house, but the extra cost and 
difficulty of making the best form, the octagonal, and the 




Fig. 4. Elevation of Uctaoonal Block-housb. Bank removed from in 
Front op Entrance. 



great number that had to be built immediately, made it 
necessary to use the simplest plan that could be made to 
answer. Late in the war the octagonal plan, shown in 
Figs. 4 and 5, was adopted, and the result of my experi- 
ence is, that this form is the best for an independent 
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block-house. In the rectangular block-house each corner 
has but on^ loop-hole, and, therefore, the block-houses are 
of little offensive power along the diagonals through the 
corners. In the octagonal these corners are cut off, and 
the angles of the loops-holes are such that the fire of two 
faces can always be concentrated on the diagonal through 
their intersection ; the former weak points are thus made 
the strongest. I would, therefore, earnestly advise the use 




Fio. 5. Plan or Octagoxal Block-house with Tower. 



of octagonal block-houses for railroad defense. So much 
time was consumed in making mortises and tenons, that 
I would advise for future block-houses a greater simplicity 
of joints and the liberal use of spikes, abolishing, as far as 
possible, all work requiring skilled labor. Spikes answered 
admirably on the Kentucky Central block-houses, but I 
was induced to try tenons in Tennessee, on account of 
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having skilled labor available. I am now satisfied that 
the first method of construction was greatly preferable. 

It often happened that the troops engaged in build- 
ing block-houses came into possession of old rails that had 
been thrown out of the railroad track. Such rails were 
spiked horizontally on the timbers above the line of the 
bank of the earth, and added greatly to the strength of 
the structure, making it a rude species of iron-clad turret. 

As a rule, the small railroad bridges had one block- 
house, and the larger ones two, on opposite sides of the 
track. At the very high and long trestle-work across the 
Running Water gorge at Whiteside, four small block- 
houses were built. For the protection of the east bridge 
over the Tennessee, at Bridgeport, I thought it best to 
establish two block-houses for artillery. The design of 
these works is given in Figs. 6 and 7. An upper story 




Fig. 6. Elevation of Artiflery Block-hocse, 



(not shown in the figure), resting diagonally on the 
corners of the inner square, was added to the west block- 
house as quarters for the garrison. To avoid an excess of 
weight, this story was only made musketry-proof. On 
top of all was a small lookout. The construction of these 
block-houses reflected great credit upon the Michigan 
Engineers, by whom they were built. An artillery block- 
house was also commenced in 1865, at Larkinsville, Ala- 
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bama, but it was never completed. It was intended to 
answer as a fort for the garrison at this important point, 
which was much exposed to attack from the south side 
of the Tennessee. It is proper to add that my first idea 
of building a block-house for artillery came from seeing a 
rude, half-finished work of this kind, which was beg^n 
by the Confederates in 1863, at Strawberry Plains, above 
Knoxville. 




Fio. 7. Plan op Artillery Block-house. 
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An artillery block-house is difficult and costly to build, 
and is only justifiable in very exceptional localities. I 
think that Bridgeport was such a locality, as the vital im- 
portance to the army of the two long bridges over the 
Tennessee called for defense by artillery, as well on the 
island as on the main land, and the latter so completely 
commanded the island that artillery could only remain on 
it while thoroughly under cover. It may be well to men- 
tion that an artillery block-house after my designs was 
built in 1864, near Alexandria, Virginia, to protect from 
-cavalry raids down the valley of Hunting Creek. 

The enemy soon found that our block-touses were 
proof against any ordinary attack, and small bodies never 
molested them. Injury to the track of the railroad was 
repaired almost as soon as made, and after a while such 
annoyances ceased. The only serious assaults received by 
our block-houses were as follows : 

In August, 1864, General Joseph Wheeler, with a di- 
vision of Confederate cavalry, left Atlanta, traveled north 
to near Knoxville, thence west to near Nashville, thence 
south-west to Northern Alabama. During this raid he 
Bwept along a large portion of the railroad from Chat- 
tanooga to Atlanta, and tore it up in some places, but de- 
stroyed no bridge and attacked no block-houses. He 
struck .the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad between 
Nashville and Murfreesboro, but did no serious damage. 
Through the courtesy of Major George W. Davis, of the 
Judge- Advocate General's Department, now in charge of 
the publication of the Official Records of the War of the 
26 
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Rebellion, I am enabled to give the official report of the 
defense of this part of our line of communication. The 
report is signed by Colonel Thomas C. Boone, 115th 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. He states that he was in- 
specting the block-houses between Nashville and Mur- 
freesboro, garrisoned by his regiment, and after inspecting 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, nearest Nashville, he arrived at No. 4, 
near Lavergne, and could proceed no further on account 
of the presence of Wheeler's cavalry. He spent the night 
at this block-house, which was apparently not attacked,, 
nor was the railroad damaged in its immediate vicinity^ 
On the next day Colonel Boone proceeded to Block- 
house No. 5, at Smyrna, compianded by Lieutenant John 
S. Orr, 115th Ohio, and found that it had been attacked 
on the day previous (August Slst), but had successfuly 
resisted the enemy. Colonel Boone's report continues aa 
follows : 

" The enemy attacked him between 7 and 8 o'clock 
A. M., 3l8t inst., after asking an unconditional surrender,, 
to which he answered he did not know its meaning, and 
gave them to understand in language that could not be 
misunderstood — ' no surrender.' The enemy immediately 
planted 4 pieces of artillery, consisting of 3-inch rifle 
Parrotts, and one 12-pdr. smooth bore, and commenced 
firing at the block-house, continuing 2 hours and 40 min- 
utes, throwing 64 shells, 5 of which came through, 4 of 
them exploding, killing 3 of his men, severely wounding 
the lieutenant and 2 others, and slightly wounding 6. 
The number of shells striking the building was 15; 7 
struck the timbers above the embankment and below the 
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roof, 5 penetrating the timbera. During this time a contin- 
uous and spirited fire was kept up, driving the enemy from 
every position within 1000 yards, and expending near 
1000 rounds of ammunition, killing one of the enemy, 
wounding and capturing one prisoner, a messenger from 
the advance to General Wheeler's headquarters, which at 
that time were at Smyrna. Numerous attempts were made 
to burn the bridge; a few well directed shots in each at- 
tempt saved it, with near a mile of railroad. 

" I can not speak too highly of the coolness, and de- 
termined bravery, and skill displayed by Lieutenant Orr 
and his little band of soldiers at this block-house, which 
would do credit to old veterans. 

" Block-house No. 6, at Stewart's Creek, commanded 
by Sergeant F. T. Flohr, Company B, was attacked about 
12 M., on the same day, and unfortunately surrendered 
with but little resistance and prematurely, they breaking 
greater portion of their arms and throwing their ammuni- 
tion into the cistern, about the time of surrender and aft- 
erward. This block-house was not in the best state of 
defense, owing to the preparations which had been made 
for removing it to another place. The ground had been 
removed from one wing, exposing the door to the enemy's 
fire. But one shell struck the timbers, not damaging them 
sufficiently to justify a surrender, in my opinion. The 
enemy burned the bouse, bridge, tools, wagons, and capt- 
ured 6 mules. 

" Block-house No. 7 was attacked by the enemy with 
musketry alone, doing no damage. 
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*' The entire amount of damage done to the track be- 
tween Lavergne and Murfreesboro was one bridge burned, 
and about 8 miles of track torn up and destroyed. 
About one-eighth of the rails, I think, were so injured 
that they could not be used without the use of machinery 
to straighten them. No damage was done to block-houses. 
North of Lavergne about 5 miles of track was torn up 
and destroyed. 

" The remaining portion of my command betweeu 
Murfreesboro and TuUahoma was not attacked during the 
late raid, except by an occasional shot from straggling 
squads of the enemy. 

•I* 'It 'It ^ "P *P "P n* 'p 

" The block-houses north of Murfreesboro on N. & C. 
R. R. are nearly completed, with but two exceptions (Nos. 
4 and 6). In their unfinished condition they have been of 
great service in protecting the railroad and government 
property in this late Wheeler's raid. When completed, 
with double casement, they will defy any ordinary force." 

In October, 1864, General Hood started north from 
Atlanta with his army, and General Sherman after him. 
All the block-houses south of Dalton (except the one at 
Allatoona creek, which was captured) were evacuated by 
order and burned by his forces. Major Davis has kindly 
furnished me with the following report of the defense of 
the small block-house near Tilton, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
8. M. Archer, 17th Iowa Veteran Volunteer Infantry : 

"At seven "o'clock on the morning of October 13th, 
my pickets on the railroad between Resaca and this place 
[Tilton] were fired upon ; they immediately deployed and 
skirmished with the enemy as they fell back to the block- 
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houBe, into which I at once placed as many men as^ could 
conveniently man the loop-holes, and disposed of the rest 
in the pits on either side, at the same time sending out 
companies A and B as skirmishers on the left of the rail- 
road toward the Connesauga, and on the road in the 
direction from which the first demonstration was made 
upon us ; they had been deployed but a few minutes when 
they were charged by the rebels, forced back to the block- 
house, and very soon we were surrounded by a very heavy 
force of skirmishers, who secreted themselves behind 
trees, logs, andx)ur partially destroyed huts. A brisk fire 
was maintained on both sides for 4 hours, during which 
time the rebels gained no ground, and were punished 
considerably, while my loss was but 3 or 4 men, from 
chance shots into the ditch or through loop-holes. At 
11 o'clock the following was received by me under flag 
of truce : 

" ' Headquarters Stewart's Corps, Army of Tenn. 1 
Near Tilton, Ga., October 13, 1864. / 

To the Officer Commanding U. S. Forces at Tilton : 

Sir: — I have ample force to take the garrison at Til- 
ton. To save loss of life, I demand an immediate and un- 
conditional surrender. If this demand is complied with, 
all the white troops and their officers shall be paroled 
within a few days, and the negroes shall be well treated. 
If refused, I will take the place and give instructions to 
take no prisoners. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Alex. P. Stewart, 
Lieutenant' General C. S. A! 
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''•To this demand I replied, ' I will not surrender ; if 
you want my garrison you will have to take it.* I at once 
notified the command that there would be no surrender, 
which was applauded by all ; during the truce the rebels 
posted themselves more advantageously, and as soon as 
their bearer of truce had passed out of danger, commenced 
a very brisk fire; I exhorted my men to waste no 
.ammunition, of which I had but 27,000 rounds at the 
commencement. Sharp-shooting was kept up until 1 
o'clock p. M., and I was congratulating myself that 
the enemy, having no artillery at hand, would soon 
abandon the place, knowing that charging would result 
disastrously to them, when a cannon ball passed over the 
house and it was discovered that 3 guns were in posi- 
tion on the crest of a hill, distant about 275 or 300 yards 
southwest of us. 

21 shots were fired from these guns (12-pdr. how- 
itzers) at intervals of about two minutes, doing no fur- 
ther injury to us than a few slight wounds, a part of 
the roof torn oflT, and the protection to the entrance shat- 
tered; discovering that we would not yield, but on the 
contrary poured volley after volley into them as their 
guns were wheeled into position, they introduced 3 
24-pdr. Napoleons, and opened a terrific fire upon us; 
every shot that struck the block-house sprung and 
shattered its timbers, and shook the building as if it 
were a reed. The roof was soon demolished, and its 
timbers so much strained that the dirt covering rained 
down on us in torrents; we endured this, still hoping for 
assistance from some quarter, until 2 : 30 o'clock. The 
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last, and 47th shot fired (24-pdr. shell), entered a loop- 
hole and exploded in the center of the room, prostrating 
half the men, and enveloping us in a smoke so dense that 
no one could see his comrade. 

"Failing to receive assistance, and conscious of the 
fact that 2 or 3 more shots would reduce the house and 
<5rush my men, that the pits were gradually being brought 
under enfilading range, and having but 10 or 11 rounds of 
ammunition left, I surrendered the garrison, satisfied with 
liaving detained the rebels seven and a half hours. My 
force consisted of 280 muskets and about 20 extra duty and 
other disarmed men. Captain Horner (Co. G) and 31 men 
made their escape before we were surrounded, and 8 men 
were left with the wounded. The Confederate loss was 
very severe, particularly among their artillerists. I was 
taken to Dalton, and on the morning of the fourteenth, 
myself and Adjutant F. Woolsey were paroled in con- 
sideration of the gallant defense of my post (so read the 
indorsement on my parole).^' 

After the capture of Dalton, Hood wished to go West 
through Buzzard Roost Gap. In this gap, and at the 
bridge over Mill creek, was a block-house containing 
about .30 men. This block-house commanded the wagon 
road through the gap, and no wagons or artillery could 
get through until it was captured. Bate's division 
of infantry, with 3 batteries of artillery, were detailed 
to capture the block-house. The infantry kept up an in- 
effectual musketry fire, and the artillery, after being driven 
from many positions, finally got on the diagonal through 
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one corner and concentrated their shot on this corner. 
The weight of metal thrown soon made a breach in the 
block-house, but the ^rrison did not surrender, and at 
the close of the day they still held their position. During 
the night it was decided to organize a storming party, part 
of whom should stop the loop-holes with fence rails, while 
the other portion were to leap on the roof of the block- 
house and dig down to the garrison below. At daylight 
the storming party crept as near the block-house as pos- 
sible; but before giving the command to charge, the 
colonel, desirous to save further bloodshed, in a loud voice 
summoned the garrison to surrender. A white handker- 
chief was waved in reply, and the block-house surrendered. 
Fully one half of the small garrison were killed or wound- 
ed, and it seems that during the latter part of the preceding 
day, after many lives had been lost, and the block-house 
had become entirely untenable, they had tried to surrender, 
but their signals were not seen, and they had concluded 
that the Confederates were enraged at their obstinacy and 
were determined to kill them all. I regret that I can not 
give the names of this heroic garrison, as they were of 
course sent South with other prisoners, and I never had 
the forfiine to meet any of them afterward. The details 
given above were obtained long after the war, from Con- 
federate sources. 

In a series of articles published in the New Orleans 
Times in the spring of 1874, General Hood reviews " John- 
ston's Narrative," and speaks as follows of the block-house 
in Buzzard Roost Gap : 
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" When en route to Tennessee, during the campaign in 
the fall of 1864, our army, having captured the troops 
stationed in Dalton, attempted to march through Mill 
Creek Gap, but was prevented from so doing by a squad of 
men posted within a little fort, covered with railroad iron 
and constructed of logs of large size, around which was 
thrown up an embankment of earth to protect the troops 
against field artillery ; port-holes were cut so as to allow 
the men to fire in all directions, and especially upon the 
line of railroad. 

" It was reported to me that field artillery had little 
or no effect upon this impromptu fortification, and that 
when the men charged up to it they could not find an 
entrance ; therefore it could not be taken without much 
loss of time and considerable cost. 

"Major Kinlocke Falconer was, I think, severely 
wounded while experimenting with this little fortress, 
which obliged me to march some twenty miles around it.'^ 

This account diflfers somewhat from the one which I 
have given, but I think that General Hood is slightly in 
error in some of the details. He leaves the impression 
that the block-house was not captured, while I know that 
it was. He also speaks of it as an " impromptu " fortifi- 
cation, which it was not, having been carefully built by 
the Michigan Engineers and finished before the capture of 
Atlanta. 

It may be proper to add in explanation that the 
block-houses were not designed to defend bridges against 
a fully equipped army, but only against cavalry raids, ^nd 
that a raiding band of cavalry is always too scantily sup- 
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plied with artillery ammunition to indulge in the luxury 
of battering down a block-house. 

The most serious destruction of block-houses occurred 
in September, 1864, during a raid made by General For- 
rest on the road leading south from Na8h\nlle to Decatur. 
The following account of this raid I afterward obtained 
from General Forrest himself. He first attacked an unfin- 
ished block-house near the southern end of the road, and 
the first shell fired from his battery entered the block- 
house and injured some of its occupants. They at once 
surrendered, and the block-house was burned. At the 
next block-house he ostentatiously paraded the captured 
commander of the first one; and on this convincing proof 
that block-houses could be taken, quite a number of them 
surrendered without a fight, and their bridges were burned. 
One German captain refused to surrender, but General 
Forrest had with him several bottles of a kind of Greek 
fire, and some of his men crept up behind the railroad 
embankment, and suddenly breaking the bottles on the 
ends of the bridge, set it on fire, and it was destroyed. 
The gallant captain and his command held their block- 
house, but unfortunately lost the bridge which it was to 
defend. 

In all. General Forrest captured and destroyed 11 
block-houses. 

When General Hood, with his army, advanced to 
Nashville, the block-houses on the Nashville and Decatur 
railroad were very sensibly abandoned. Fortunately for 
us, the Nashville and Decatur railroad was not our main 
line, and the destruction of its bridges caused no serious loss. 
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From the time that the block-houses were built until 
the close of the war, but 6 bridges, all small, were burned 
on the Nashville and Chattanooga railroad, our main line 
of supply. These were the 6 nearest Nashville, one of 
them, as recorded above, having been previously burned 
by General Wheeler and rebuilt. They were abandoned 
l)y order, but the 7th, at Overall's Creek, 5 miles north 
of Murfreesboro, was ordered to be held. Its garrison 
<5onsisted of about 30 men of the 115th O. V. I., com- 
manded by Lieutenant H. H. Glosser. Bate's division of 
infarltry (the same that fought the Buzzard Roost block- 
house), with a large force of cavalry and 3 12-pdr. guns, 
operated in its vicinity for two weeks, and fired 72 cannon 
shot against it. Once during this time a sortie was made 
from Murfreesboro, and the garrison's supplies of ammu- 
nition and provisions were replenished. The block-house 
was not captured, nor was the bridge burned. 

In his. Memoirs (vol. 2, pp. 146 and 398), General 
Sherman thus alludes to this system of railroad defense: 

"All the important bridges were likewise protected 
by good block-houses, admirably constructed, and capable 
of a strong defense against cavalry or infantry." 

" The Atlanta campaign would simply have been im- 
possible without the use of the railroads from Louisville 
to Nashville, 185 miles; from Nashville to Chattanooga, 
151 miles; and from Chattanooga to Atlanta, 137 miles. 
Every mile of this * single track' was so delicate that 
one man could in a minute have broken or moved a 
rail, but our trains usually carried along the tools and 
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means to repair such a break. We had, however, to 
maintain strong guards and garrisons at each important 
bridge or trestle, the destruction of which would have 
necessitated time for rebuilding. For the protection of 
a bridge, one or two log block-houses, two stories 
high, with a piece of ordnance and a small infantry 
guard, usually sufficed. The block-house had a small 
parapet and ditch about it, and the roof was made shot- 
proof, by earth piled on. These points could usually be 
reached only by a dash of the enemy's cavalry, and many 
of these block-houses successfully resisted serious attacks 
by both cavalry and artillery. The only block-house that 
was actually captured on the main [line] was the one 
described, near Allatoona." 

General Sherman is mistaken about the piece of ord- 
nance in each block-house. He was too far in front to be 
familiar with all these details. 

He describes the capture of the block-house near 
AUatoona as follows (Memoirs, vol. 2, p. 149) : 

" Before finally withdrawing [from the attack on Al- 
latoona], General French converged a heavy fire of his 
cannon on the block-house at AUatoona Creek, about 2 
miles from the depot, set it on fire, and captured its garri- 
son, consisting of 4 officers and 85 men." 

The usual garrison of a block-house was from 20 to 
30 men. 

As the success of our catnpaigns in Southern Tennes- 
see and Georgia was very largely dependent on the secur- 
ity of the line of communication with our base, and this 
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line might be broken at any time by neglect of duty on 
the part of any one of the small and isolated block-house 
garrisons, it seemed absolutely essential to guard against 
such casualties by constant and rigid inspection. In addi- 
tion to the usual inspections by regimental and higher 
<5ommander8, it seemed advisable to have frequent inspec- 
tions by an officer specially instructed on the technical 
points involved in keeping the means of defense in the 
highest practicable condition for service. To give his 
•orders due weight it was necessary to give him authority 
to speak in the name of the commanding general, and, at 
my request, Major James R. Willett, of my own regiment, 
was placed on the staff of Major-General Thomas as 
Inspector of Railroad Defenses. 

Under Major Willett were a number of division in- 
spectors, each of whom had a railroad division about 40 
miles long under his charge, and a very excellent system 
•of regular inspections and detailed reports was put into 
operation, the results of which came directly to the com- 
manding general through the chief engineer. Printed 
. instructions were posted in each block-house, one of the 
most important items being, " No Surrender," in capital 
letters. Major Willett had an office in Nashville, but he 
spent a large part of his time on the military railroads, 
traveling from place to place in a freight car, which he 
arranged as a traveling house, with office, bed-room and 
kitchen, the outfit being a prototype of the officer's car 
of the modern railroad. 

In a paper read before the Illinois Commandery of 
the Loyal Legion, in 1888, Major Willett gives the fol- 
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lowing amusing account of some of his experiences a» 
Inspector of Military Railroads : 

" Stopping his train at a block-house one day, the 
chief inspector approached it unchallenged. No one was- 
in sight. He entered it, and there found two soldiers;, 
one was sik, and the other was sitting down, doing noth- 
ing in particular. On inquiring as to where the rest of 
the garrison was, he was informed that it was in the 
woods, about a mile off. 

** What are they doing there ? " 

" Cutting fire- wood." 

" What are they cutting fire-wood for?" 

" For the railroad locomotives." 

"Why do they doit?" 

" Because they get fifty cents a cord for it." 

The facts were that the contractors for furnishing^ 
fire-wood to the railroad found it more economical to pay 
the soldiers fifty cents per cord, than to pay two, three or 
more dollars per day to hired men, besides having to 
furnish them with board and lodging, and who would run 
away at the first appearance of danger. They, the con- 
tractors, were making a fat thing of it, though meantime 
the railroad was left undefended. Indeed, it appeared that 
the contractors had paid some of the regimental officera 
to wink at this conduct. The court-martial of some offi- 
cers, together with frequent inspections by officers, whose 
whole duty it was to look after the railroad defenses, pro- 
duced great improvement, as was afterward evidenced in & 
number of cases when they were attacked. 

One of the greatest of our troubles arose from the 
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frequent changes of the garrisons on some parts of the 
lines. There was one portion where the garrisons were 
changed about once a month. The chief inspector would 
probably see a garrison but once. Before one garrison 
had acquired the proper discipline and instruction, it was 
removed and another lot of raw troops were put in its 
place. 

"On the Nashville & ChattanoogaRailroad, just north 
of Stevenson, Ala., the road runs through the valley of 
Crow Creek, crossing the creek a number of times. Some 
of the bridges, and therefore block-houses, were often not 
more than from a half mile to a mile apart. The creek 
bottom was flat and swampy., Going along, stopping at 
the block-houses, the chief inspector went into one of 
those on Crow Creek, unchallenged, and found two or 
three men only. Inquiring for the rest, he was informed 
that they were with the captain at headquarters, which 
were at a block-house about a mile and a half away, and 
he was further informed that they were one hundred day 
men. Going to another block-house the same state of 
aflFairs was found. Finally the captain's headquarters 
were reached, where most of his company were in camp. 
The block-house there would not have held all of the men 
he had there. On meeting the captain the following 
dialogue ensued : 

Inspector: Good day. Captain. I see you have most 
of your company here ? 

Captain : Yes, sir. This is the best place for a camp. 

Inspector: Why do you not keep a garrison at the 
block-houses assigned to you ? 
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Captain : Well, you see, Major, I am a doctor, and 
know most of these boys and their families at home. 
Many parents wanted their sons to cpme with me so that 
I could take care of them. This is a fever and ague 
country, and this the healthiest situation, and therefore I 
brought them here, for you know, Major, my first duty is 
the health of my men. 

Inspector: If your first duty is the health of your 
men, what did you bring them here for? Why did you 
not keep them at home ? Send men to garrison the other 
block-houses at once, and see that you keep them there. 

It was not always thus at the block-houses, however. 

The chief inspector once undertook to make an in- 
spection of a block-house without letting it be known 
that he was coming. It had become dark before his train 
reached the house, which was, perhaps, two hundred feet 
from where the train stopped, and across a ditch filled 
with water, and bordered by blackberry and other clinging 
bushes. The ditch was crossed by a log. In the dark 
the inspector made a mis-step, and slipped partly into the 
ditch. He scrambled out, but it was through the aforesaid 
blackberry bushes, and reached the block-house in not a 
very presentable or picturesque condition. The house 
was found in apple-pie order. The whole garrison had 
turned out under arms to receive him, and every thing was 
found to be in an unusually good state, with the sole excep- 
tion of the inspector himself. The inspector compli- 
mented the commander on the excellent state of aflTairs, 
when the commander replied that he had fixed every thing 
up nice so as to suit the inspector when he arrived. 
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" How did you know when I would be here?" adked 
the inspector. 

"Well, I was over at the station close by late this 
afternoon, and the telegraph operator told me your train 
was on the road, coming this way, and so I made ready 
for you." 

" Traveling on the military railroads was not without 
-danger from the enemy, especially from guerrillas who in- 
fested certain portions of the lines ; but there was as much, 
if not more, danger from our own men as from the enemy. 
The employes of the railroads were often not the most com- 
petent men in their business. The best men could do 
better at home than there, and the railroad superintendent 
had to take such men as he could get, even when he knew 
that they were not qualified. Besides, they were often over- 
worked, and soon acquired the recklessness that soldiering 
breeds. 

Running one day from Johnsonville to Nashville with 
the train dispatcher's order, giving right to the road for a 
certain distance keeping out of the way of regular trains, 
the chief inspector stopped to look at a block-house. 
Whilst the train was standing there, the engineer, hearing 
the approach of another train, commenced backing his train 
out of the way and thus missed a collision. On comparing 
orders they were found to be identical, except that one was 
for going east, and the other going west, on a single-track 
road. Both of the trains were irregular or " wild " trains. 
There was a side track near by, which enabled the trains to 
pass, and again the inspector's train went on its way rejoic- 
27 
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ing, running fast to make up for lost time. As his train 
struck a long tangent, or straight portion of the road, an- 
other train was seen coming toward it. With difficulty the 
trains were stopped in time, and a collision narrowly averted. 
The train met proved to he the regular train, but it was 
considerably ahead of its time. On inquiring, it appeared 
that after having givei) orders to the inspector's train and 
the train first met by it, the train dispatcher had discovered 
his mistake. Not being able to reach either train by tele- 
graph, for in that region the offices were few and far be- 
tween, he telegraphed for the regular train to run ahead of 
its time and stop the train which the inspector had first met. 
The regular train was therefore on the lookout for a train 
going the same way as it was, but not for one coming toward 
them. 

Similar mistakes were not unfrequent, and what with 
the raiding forces of the enemy and, worse still, the guer- 
rillas, one may be able to appreciate the lively and exhila- 
rating times that could be had in " a life on the iron rail '* 
in war time." 

Besides their use in railroad defense, block-houses were 
freely employed in the defense of Nashville, Murfreesboro, 
Stevenson, McMinnville, Chattanooga, and other fortified 
positions, occasionally as independent works, but usually 
as citadels or keeps for eartheru forts, so that the garrison 
might have a secure place of retreat should the main work 
be carried by assault. 

The following is a general list of the block-houses biiilt 
within the limits of the department of the Cumberland : 
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Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad^ 151 miles. 50 
block-housftfl were built on this road, 2 being large block- 
houses for artillery. The majority of the block-houses had 
double walls, the chief exceptions being along Crow creek, 
where the probability of attack by artillery was very slight. 
One block-house near Nashville was captured by General 
Wheeler, 3 by General Hood (one being the first men- 
tioned that had been rebuilt), and 8 were evacuated. 
These 6 had been partly rebuilt at the close of the war. 

Nashville^ Decatur and Stevenson Railroad^ 200 miles. 
54 block-houses were built on this road, almost all of 
which had double walls. 11 were surrendered to Gen- 
eral Forrest, in October, 1864, and burned, the greater 
number having made no attempt at defense. When Gen- 
eral Hood marched north to Nashville, the remaining block- 
houses, except 3 near Stevenson and 4 built in 1865, 
were abandoned, and the majority were burned by the 
enemy. 3, near Decatur, were not burned, but they 
were probably overlooked. When the war closed, a 
large number of the burned block-houses had been rebuilt 
on the octagonal plan, and work was under way on the 
others. 

Chattanooga and Atlanta Railroad^ 137 miles. 22 
block-houses were built on this road, all of which had 
double walls. 3 of these were captured by General 
Hood's army, in October, 1864, and burned. 6 others, 
south of Dalton, were abandoned, by order, when General 
Sherman tore up the railroad below Dalton, and left At- 
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lanta for the sea. The others were held until the close of 
the war. 

Chattanooga and Knoxville Railroad to Charleston^ 42 
miles. The only bridge on this road (within the limits of 
the Department of the Cumberland) that required defense 
was at the crossing of the Hiawassee river. 2 block- 
houses were built here, which were held until the close ot 
the war. 

Nashville and Johnsonville Railroad^ 78 miles. 23 
block-houses were commenced on this road, but only 
a few of them were finished. When Hood's army appeared 
before Nashville, the road was abandoned and the block- 
houses were burned, except the one nearest Johnsonville. 
At the close of the war 25 block-houses were under con- 
struction. 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad to Kentucky line, 44 
miles. One single-wall block-house was built at Edgefield 
Junction. The remainder of the road was protected by re- 
doubts and stockades, built in 1862 and 1863. No serious 
damage was done on this line after Bragg's Kentucky cam- 
paign. 

Nashville and Clarksville Railroad, 52 miles. This line 
began at Edgefield Junction, went to the Kentucky State 
line, by the Edgefield and Kentucky Railroad, and thence 
to Clarksville, by the Memphis Branch of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad. It was opened, as a supply route, 
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in 1864, but was but little used. It was designed to connect 
at Clarksville with steamboats on the Cumberland River, 
that were unable to get over Harpeth shoals. 8 single- 
wall block-houses were built on this line, but 3 of them 
were never fully completed. No damage was done to this 
road by the enemy. 

February, 1890. 
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A REGIMENT IN SEARCH OF A BATTLE. 

BY JOHN BBATTY, 
Late Brlgadler-C^neral U. 8. V. 

No stronger and healthier young man stood up to be 
mustered into the volunteer service than John McNeal, 
and certainly no man in camp was more eager to go to 
the war; but when the mustering officer approached he 
trembled as if in deadly peril. 

After looking him over critically the officer said, 
kindly enough, perhaps : 

" Stand aside, you're blind of an eye." 

If John had been struck by a minnie ball in the 
center of the forehead he could not have fallen more 
quickly than he did. He would have borne the amputa- 
tion of a leg without a tear or a grimace ; but to be thrust 
aside in this way and compelled to remain at home, while 
his comrades and schoolmates were traversing hills, ridges 
and mountains, keeping step to martial music, was unen- 
durable ; and so, strong man as he was, he sobbed like a 
child. Half the men in John's company were in tears 
also, but fortunately for John and all of us, and humanity 
in general, there was a big hearted fellow present by the. 
name of Carpenter, waiting to be mustered in as a second 
lieutenant. He had already been selected for this position, 
by the votes of the company, and so felt free to ask the 
mustering officer a question. 
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" Could John go as an oflScer ? " 

« Yes." 

"Then," continued Carpenter, addressing the com- 
pany, " I move that John MclS'eal be elected second lieu- 
tenant." 

The motion was carried by a unanimous shout of 
approval. 

" Now," said Carpenter, " muster me in as a private." 

This was done at once, and a little later McNeal was 
mustered in as an officer. 

This incident is mentioned to illustrate the spirit of 
intense eagerness with which young men entered the 
service during the first years of the war, perhaps we 
should say during all the years, for those who were im- 
pelled by draft or prompted by bounties were too few, 
comparatively, to affect the rule. 

CAMP DBNNISON. 

In April,- 1861, our regiment was ready for active 
service. We knew, of course, that some of its members 
would soon be slain on the gory field, but the thought 
afforded us a sort of melancholy pleasure. We had reason 
to believe that before the month ended some would be 
carried home disabled by puncture of bullet, or thrust of 
bayonet; but there was unalloyed joy in this reflection, 
for a whole neighborhood would then swarm about to 
pity and admire the prostrate and suffering hero. We 
knew enough, however, to know that soldiers are never 
all killed, and that it is the risk of being killed or wounded 
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which gives the battle field its charm. No venture, no 
gain ; no risl^, no honor ; no sacrifice, no glory. 

Our first movement was to Camp Dennison. Thete 
was to be a little halt here, as we supposed, to obtain neces- 
sary uniforms, arms, and camp equipage. As the camp 
lay near the Ohio River, we had, perhaps, reason to suspect 
that the dod-durned secesh were standing in line on the 
Kentucky shore awaiting our arrival. We hoped from 
the bottom of our hearts they would have the courage to 
remain until we got our soldier clothes on, and our shoot- 
ing irons in hand. There was, in our opinion, no earthly 
pleasure superior to that of shooting a rebel. In about a 
week there would, doubtless, be something interesting for 
the folks to talk about at our old homes. It would be 
great luck indeed if we should happen to kill Jeff. Davis 
or Beauregard. 

It was while we rested at Camp Dennison that lint 
and bandages for the wounded began to pour in from 
sympathetic and admiring friends ; here it was that the in- 
dispensable pin cushion and housewife were supplied by 
our sweethearts; here it was we received long letters, 
exhorting us not to be too venturesome in battle; and here 
it was we learned that a regiment had two flanks and 
might march with either of them foremost. But alas ! the 
drill was tiresome, and the lounging about when off duty 
unendurable. The dull weeks of our stay finally length- 
ened into months, and at last, some time in June, we were 
told that if we wanted to go to the front we must enlist 
for three years. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 

We did not enter the three months service to be 
sheltered in barns by night and to wander like sheep over 
peaceful fields by day, and were, therefore, ready to da 
any thing to escape the dull monotony of such a life ; and 
so we listened to some patriotic speeches, indulged in a 
few hurrahs, and became a three-year regiment. 

We knew by this time how to form line of battle,, 
load our guns, pack our knapsacks and pitch a tent, and 
thus qualified for war we started for West Virginia. There 
would be lively times now to be sure. 

On the 22d of June we crossed the Ohio River 
at Bellaire and set our feet on secesh soil. The rebels 
were reported to be at Grafton, a few hours away by rail. 
As our train sped up the ravines and around the hills, we 
examined our guns to see if they were in prime condition. 
We were on the war-path, and either a fight or a foot race 
was at hand. It may be there were some palpitating 
hearts among us, but if so, their throbbings wete unheard ; 
it may be there were some who would have liked to em- 
brace their sweethearts again before engaging in the 
deadly conflict ; but if so, the tender wish was unspoken. 
We kept a stift* upper lip, and it was apparently the 
desire of all to hear the whiz of hostile bullets. But 
alas! when we pulled up at Grafton, the secesh had dis- 
appeared, and the town and green hills about it were as 
quiet as if their slumbers had never been disturbed by the 
alarum of war. From Grafton we proceeded to Clarks- 
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burg, and soon afterward became a part of McClellan'a 
army of occupation. 

The secesh were now reported to be at Buckhannon, 
and 80 on the 28th of June we started over the hills to 
find them. We moved by easy marches through fertile 
valleys, over picturesque ridges, beside rugged ravines, 
and on July 2d, pitched our tents in a meadow near the 
county town for which we had set out. The prudent and 
inhospitable secesh, however, not waiting to welcome us, 
had fallen back to their fortifications at Rich Mountain 
and Laurel Hill. General McClellan joined his army now, 
and from this we conjectured that a great battle was 
imminent. We had never seen so many men under arms 
before, and of course, felt strong and confident. 

RICH MOUNTAIN. 

On the 8th day of July we struck our tents, and with 
Robert L. McCook's Ninth Ohio regiment in the lead, 
started on our way southward. The column, made up of 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, and army wagons, stretched 
along the iftountain road for miles. At the Middle Fork 
of the Buckhannon River we encamped for the night on 
ground occupied by the secesh in the early morning. The 
next day (9th) we pushed on to Roaring Creek. Rich 
Mountain was now just before us, but soon after our 
arrival its summit was hidden by a heavy cloud ; a little 
later thunder and lightning began to rumble and flash 
among its turrets, and pretty soon rain descended in tor- 
rents. As we stood in the gathering darkness we heard the 
boom of a distant cannon, and then of another, and thus 
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ascertained there were other troops in West Virginia be- 
sides the column to which we were attached. The enemy 
was just before us, strongly fortified. A fight was evi- 
dently at hand. 

The next morning, (July 10th) our regiment was or- 
<iered to be in readiness to move, and was under arms two 
hours. During this time Robert McCook's Ninth Ohio, 
the Fourth Ohio, four pieces of artillery, and one company 
■of cavalry, proceeded to the front, McCook in advance. 
They struck the enemy's pickets, and in the little skirmish 
which ensued one Union soldier was killed and two of the 
-enemy captured. By these prisoners it was affirmed that 
-eight or nine thousand men were in the hills before us, 
with heavy artillery covering the road for miles. How 
much or little truth there was in their statements we, ot 
<50urse, could not tell. Enough, however, had evidently 
been ascertained. to convince General McClellan that it 
would not be advisable to make an immediate attack. At 
nightfall, therefore, we made ourselves as comfortable as 
was possible under the circumstances, and in due time 
wrapped our blankets about us and sought rest and sleep. 

Now it so happened that our regiment was blessed 
with a colonel who knew General McClellan so intimately 
that in private convereation he always referred to him as 
George. What the shining qualities were in the charac- 
ters of these two warriors which bound them together in 
«uch Damon and Pythias fashion, we were never able to 
find out. It was, however, encouraging to know that 
George had the utmost confidence in our colonel's mili- 
tary skill, and our colonel the utmost confidence in 
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George's, for this mutual trust was likely to put us on the 
ground floor, so to speak, in all military enterprises. We 
were not, therefore, greatly surprised when a little after 
midnight our Colonel returned from department head- 
quarters full to the muzzle with information of the most 
startling character, which he desired, as usual, to commu- 
nicate to the regiment without unnecessary delay. The 
men were ordered out, and came hesitatingly and sleepily 
from their tents. They looked like shadows as they 
gathered about their chieftain. It was the hour when 
graveyards are supposed to yawn and the sheeted dead to 
walk abroad. With a voice in perfect accord with the 
solemnity of the hour and funereal character of the scene, 
our Colonel addressed us in substance as follows : 

" Soldiers, the assault on the enemy's works will be 
made in the early morning. You will lead the column. 
The secessionists have ten thousand men and forty rifled 
cannon. They are strongly fortified. They have more 
men and more cannon than we have. They will cut us 
to pieces. Marching to attack such an enemy so in- 
trenched and 80 armed is marching to a butcher shop 
rather than to a battle. There is bloody work ahead." 

As this speech progressed our hair began to rise, and 
chilly sensations ran through us. It was hard to die so 
young and so far from home. Theological questions which 
before had attracted little or no attention now came upper- 
most in our minds. We thought of mothers, wives, sweet- 
hearts — of opportunities lost and of good advice disregard- 
ed. And — and some of us regretted that the major-general 
commanding had such implicit faith in our colonel, and 
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8uch partiality for his regiment as to send us all to certain 
destruction on so short a notice. 

In brief, the Colonel's speech had a depressing influence 
on the spirits of his command, and some of us were even 
bold enough to brand with emphatic condemnation, the 
colossal friendship which could deny to the objects of its 
special regard, a fighting chance for their valuable lives. 

The remainder of that night is not noted in our calen- 
dar of experiences, as one on which we were favored with 
refreshing sleep and delightful dreams ; but as the dark- 
ness faded we grew more hopeful, and finally, when the 
light of morning revealed to us the bustling camps of many 
regiments of live men, our old-time courage was quick to 
come back again, and we were all eager enough to lead 
the column. 

This high privilege, however, was, for some reason, 
not accorded to us. It may be that George's friendship 
for our Colonel experienced a material abatement, if not a 
total collapse between midnight and dawn ; but let this be 
as it may, the truth remains that while the other regi- 
ments were moving forward to reap their meed of honor, 
we were left to the inglorious duty of guarding the camp 
and keeping diligent watch over the baggage wagons. 
Of coui'se we did the work assigned us with faithful- 
ness and ability, but at the same time, it must be con- 
fessed, we sullenly discussed the diameter and circumfer- 
ence of a friendship from which we had been led to expect 
BO much and were just now apparently profiting so little. 

It so happened, however, that we were not to be 
wholly neglected on this occasion. At ten a. m., and pos- 
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eibly later, we were ordered to the front. Passing quite a 
number of regiments on our way thither, we finally took 
position not far from the enemy's works. We were now, 
in fact, at the head of the column. A small brook crossed 
the road at. this point, and the thick woods concealed uft 
from the secesh. A few rods further on a bend in the road 
gave us a good view of the entire front of their fortifica- 
tions. We expected every moment to receive an order to 
advance. After a time, however, we ascertained that 
Rosecrans, with a brigade, was seeking the enemy's rear 
by a mountain path, and we conjectured that so soon as 
he reached it we would be ordered to make the assault. 
It was a dark, rainy, gloomy day, and the hours passed 
slowly. 

Between two and three o'clock we heard shots in the 
rear of the fortifications; then volleys of musketry and 
the roar of artillery. Every man sprang to his feet, as- 
sured that the moment for making the attack had arrived. 
General McClellan and staff' came galloping up, and a 
thousand faces turned to hear the order to advance, but no 
order was given. The General halted a few paces in the 
rear of our line, and sat on his horse listening to the guns, 
apparently in doubt as to what to do. As he sat there, 
with indecision stamped on every line of his touutenance, 
the battle grew fiercer in the enemy's rear. Every volley 
could be heard distinctly. There would occasionally be a 
lull for a moment, and then the uproar would break out 
again with increased violence. If the enemy was too 
strong for us to attack, what must be the fate of Rose- 
crans'fi four regiments, cut off* from us and struggling 
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against such odds ?• Hours passed, and as the last strag- 
gling shots and final silence told us the battle had ended, 
gloom settled down on every soldier's heart, and the belief 
grew strong that Rosecrans had been defeated and his 
brigade cut to pieces. This belief grew to certain convic- 
tion a little later when we heard shout after shout go up 
from the fortifications in our front. 

Night came on. It was intensely dark. About nine 
o'clock we were ordered to withdraw our pickets quietly 
and return to our old quarters. On our way thither a 
rough voice cried : '* Halt ! who comes there ? " and a thou- 
sand shadowy forms sprang up before us. The challenge 
was from Colonel Robert McCook, and the regiment his. 
The scene reminded us of one where 

"That whistle garrisoned the glen 
At once with full five hundred men, 
As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given." 

During the night (11th of July) the enemy abandoned 
his entrenchments and escaped. The next morning we 
were ordered to move forward. Before going far we met 
General Rosecrans and his staff coming down the mount- 
ain road, which the day before we supposed to be brist- 
ling with rebel bayonets and rifled cannon. The General 
was jubilant over his victory, and as he rode by received 
the congratulations of oflicers and cheers of men. The 
fight was over, the secesh gone, and we had had no hand 
in the conflict. Then it was that we began, in our mas- 
terly way, to criticise McClellan, and condemn him for not 
striking the rebels in front, while Rosecrans was pounding 
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them in the rear. What a triumphatit victory it might 
have been and what laurels we might have won if the 
■commanding general had displayed less prudence and 
more dash. But possibly we were wrong and he right, 
for the number of men slain in battle is not a true stand- 
ard by which to measure the magnitude of a \ictory. We 
Tialted for a half hour on the top of the mountain to look 
with saddened hearts upon the dead and wounded ; then 
pushing on to its southern slope obtained our first view of 
Tygart's Valley. The mountain scenery was a perpetual 
source of delight to us dwellers in the level lands, and as 
we stood this day on the crest of Rich and looked across 
the valley to the summit of Cheat, the shadows were shift- 
ing from place to place, as the moving clouds let in the 
sunshine or excluded it. There were rugged cliflfe before 
us which had breasted the storms for ages ; ravines so deep 
the light of day never penetrate them ; bald peaks which 
^et the earliest light of the morning and latest of the even- 
ing; mysterious, far-extending and shady coves, appar- 
ently havens of rest and peacefulness ; mountains.trending 
upward gently until their distant summits seem to mingle 
with the blue sky. 

In the afternoon (July 12) we reached the village of 
Beverly and pitched our tents for the night. Here six 
hundred Southern soldiers came into the Union lines under 
flag of truce and surrendered. On the 13th our regiment 
made a hurried march up the valley to Cheat Mountain 
pass, and on the 14th ascended the Cheat. Awful rumors 
were afloat of fortifications and rebels at the top, but we 
found no fortifications, and the secesh were hurrying on 
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to Staunton as fast as their legs could carry them. The 
mountain road was crooked beyond description, but very 
flolid and smooth. There were nests of hills near the line 
of our march which seemed like eggs of the mountain ; 
ravines so dark one could not guess their depth; coves, 
the ends of which seemed lost in a blue mist; broken- 
backed mountains, round mountains, mountains rising 
gently to the summit, others so steep a squirrel could 
hardly climb them ; fatherly mountains, with their chil- 
dren clustered about them clothed in birch, pine and 
cedar; mountain streams sparkling now in the sunlight, 
then dashing down into apparently fathomless abysses. 

Having ascertained that the enemy had fled, we re- 
turned leisurely to our camps in the vicinity of Hutton ville. 

On the 18th of July some four hundred sorry looking 
Southern soldiers, without arms, went marching by us on 
their way to Staunton. General McClellan had very 
generously provided them with provisions for three days, 
and wagons to carry their sick and wounded, and so, foot- 
sore, weary and chopfallen, they went trudging over the 
hills. 

ELK WATER. 

We rested inactive until the end of the month, with 
BO enemy near us and no immediate prospect of a fight. 
Early in August, however, we were informed that the 
rebels were coming in force to drive us out of West Vir- 
ginia. Our detachments on the Staunton road, near the 
flummit of Cheat, and on the Huntersville or Valley road, 
near Elk Water, were therefore strengthened by additional 
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troops, while the reserve continued still at Huttonville, 
midway between the two outposts, ready to march to the 
assistance of either. 

Our regiment was with the Elk Water column. Only 
two incidents occurred during the month of August worthy 
of mention, and these were of no considerable importance^ 
The first was the arrival of Major Fitzhugh Lee (August 
7), under flag of truce, bearing a letter from his uncle^ 
General Robert E. Lee, proposing an exchange of Union 
soldiers captured at Bull Run for Confederate soldiers 
taken in West Virginia. The second was the capture of 
Captain J. A. DeLagniel (August 14), formerly of the reg- 
ular army, but more recently of the Confederate service^ 
This officer was endeavoring to steal from Rich Mountain^ 
where he had been wounded and secreted, to the rebel 
army in our front. After wandering in the mountains for 
five days and four nights he was detected by our outlying^ 
pickets and brought into camp, thoroughly exhausted. 

From this time until early in September our troop* 
were busily engaged in building defensive earth-works on 
our front in the valley, and felling trees, on the mountain,, 
to embarrass an enemy who might seek to turn our left^ 
There was, however, no collision of opposing forces, and 
little except the ordinary supply of camp rumors to give 
employment to our tongues. 

The first days of September also passed without any- 
thing occurring to render them of exceptional interest. 
On the 12th, 13th and 14th, however, the enemy came- 
down upon us in great strength, and for a time it seemed 
a desperate battle would be fought; but after a little 
skirmishing in which the casualties were inconsiderable^ 
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the enemy retired with much greater rapidity than he had 
advanced. His pretentious demonstration was, in fact, 
about as harmless as a corn-stalk militia muster, and 
would hardly be remembered now but for the killing of 
Colonel John A. Washington, a member of General Lee's 
staff, and by blood allied to the first president of the 
United States. 

It may be that General Lee simply intended to niake 
a reconnoissance and not to fight a battle ; but whether this 
be so or not his sudden retirement was not calculated to 
elevate him in our esteem. By one day's rapid march 
over mountain patbs he could, in spite of us, have put the 
bulk of his infantry in the rear of our fortifications, and 
as his force was a hundred per cent larger than ours, he 
should have been able, if favored with any thing like ordi- 
nary luck, to win a decisive victory. It may be, however, 
he did the best he could with the troops under him. The 
country people near whom they encamped, subsequently 
told us the rebels got to fighting among themselves. The 
North Carolinians were determined to go home, and other 
regiments insisted that as the term for which they enlisted 
had expired, they should not be longer held to service. 
But let all this be as it may, it is nevertheless certain that 
they disappeared from our vicinity with marvelous alacrity. 
The men of one regiment at least had evidently become 
panic-stricken, and, abandoning knapsacks and blankets, 
fled in such hot haste as to suggest that if they had been 
blessed with wings they would have left their legs behind 
them. 

This was the last speck of war our regiment ran 
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across during its West Virginia itinerancy. In the latter 
part of November it was ordered to Kentucky. We had 
now been in the service seven months; five of them in the 
enemy's country, a portion of the time in the immediate 
presence of the foe, and yet had neither killed anybody 
nor been killed ourselves. Judging from our own experi- 
ence, war was about the most wholesome business cheerful 
men could engage in. 

KENTUCKY. 

Our return from Tygart's Valley to the Ohio River in- 
volved a long and disagreeable march. Rain fell almost 
continuously; the roads were execrable, and the temperature 
uncomfortably low. We had participated in no battles, 
and hence had no martial honors to brace us up. Bespat- 
tered with mud, drenched with water, and thoroughly 
disgruntled, we were in precisely that spiritual state when 
men look eagerly about for objects upon which to empty 
the vials of their wrath. Our officers were, consequently, 
unsympathetic, arbitrary, and wholly indifferent to the 
well-being of their commands. Our comrades ill-man- 
nered, selfish, disagreeable and unworthy of respect ; the 
war wofuUy mismanaged, and the country, in general, 
going on the double-quick to destruction. 

When we took the boat, at Parkersburg, however, 
our spirits began to rise. Clean clothes, blackened shoes, 
and a day's rest, have a marvellously rejuvenating effect 
upon the soldier. Under these conditions he is as quick as 
a child to forget his previous trials, discomforts and 
enmities. His good nature begins at once to sizzle, and 
then to bubble up into rollicking fun. Then it is that our 
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officers become tUe best men iu the whole army; our 
comrades, the joUiest fellows alive ; our enemies, cowardly 
whelps, who dare not stand up before us and take an hon- 
est blow; and then it is that our country is bound to be saved, 
if it takes the last drop of blood in our veins to save it. 

On the 30th of November we disembarked at Louis- 
ville. As we marched through the streets of that city, 
our attention was directed to a sign bearing the inscription 
" Negroes bought and sold." We had known, of course, 
that colored men and women — God's children — wene 
bought and sold, in this free country, like cattle and to- 
bacco, but had never before seen the humiliating fact con- 
spicuously placarded on the broad side of a commercial 
house. Not a few of us felt in our bones that the time 
was not far distant when such signs must come down. 

After tarrying a few days in the vicinity of Louisville 
we moved to Elizabethtown, and were assigned to the 
seventeenth brigade, General O. M. Mitchel's division. It 
was at this quiet Kentucky village that our esteemed 
friend and comrade, Jacob Smith, who had the honor to 
serve his country as the driver of our regimental head- 
quarters wagon, strutted into a hotel, and ordering dinner, 
supplemented his command with the assurance that he 
was " no damned common officer, and wanted a good one." 
The keeper of that hostelry has probably been long in 
doubt as to which one of the great generals, of the Smith 
family, it was that favored him with his valuable patronage 
on that occasion. 

The division moved from Elizabethtown southward, 
and on. December 18th, went into camp at Bacon Creek, 
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eight miles north of Green River. It was known as the 
Third Division of the Army of the Ohio, and consisted of 
the following troops : Eighth Brigade, under command of 
Colonel Joshua W. Sill; Ninth Brigade, Colonel John B. 
Turchin ; Seventeenth Brigade, General Ebenezer Dumont; 
Fourth Regiment Ohio Cavalry, Colonel John Kennett ; 
Loomis's and Simonson's batteries and two companies of 
mechanics and engineers. 

We remained at Bacon Creek nearly two months. 
The weather during this time was bad ; drills incessant ; 
the boys dissatisfied and mutinous. The fact is, a life so 
devoid of incident and thrilling adventure fell immeasure- 
ably short of our ideal of glorious war. The flags and 
our spirits, therefore, drooped together in sympathy ; 
martial music no longer quickened the blood, and we 
began to doubt whether such a condemned, disagreeable 
country as we had about us was really worth saving at all. 
On the 10th of February, however, a change came to the 
current of our thoughts. The division was ordered to 
move. We left Bacon Creek at noon with fervent wishes 
that we might never see the detestable place again. It 
was about eight o'clock in the evening when we crossed 
the bridge over Green River. The moon had around it a 
halo in which we saw all the colors of the National flag ; 
the boys, therefore, insisted that they were Union people 
up there, and had hung out the stars and stripes for our 
encouragement. 

Long before sunrise on the 13th the whole division 
was astir, and at seven o'clock moved forward, our brigade 
in the center. Far as the eye could reach, both in .front 
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•and rear, the road was crowded with men. Bands filled 
the air with martial strains, while the morning sun 
brightened the muskets and made the flags more brilliant. 
The day was pleasant ; the country before us, in a military 
sense, unexplored ; the rebels not far away, and every ear 
was open to catch the sound of the first gun. The con- 
viction that a battle was imminent kept the men steady 
and prevented straggling. 

The country through which we marched is cavernous, 
and the only water is that of the ponds. In these we 
found dead and decaying horses, mules, and dogs. The 
<iod-durned secesh had in this way sought to deprive us of 
water, but while their beastly action occasioned a vast deal 
of profanity, it did not in the least retard the column. 
We were, however, delayed somewhat by the felled trees 
with which they had obstructed miles of the road. At 
sunset we halted and pitched our tents in a large field near 
what is known as Bell's Tavern on the Louisville and 
i^ashville Railroad. That evening those of us whose im- 
maginations were particularly lively, declined coffee on 
pretext that we always ate soup with a spoon, and had no 
special hankering, any way, for mule broth. 

BOWLING GREEN. 

Snow fell during the night. The next morning we 
resumed the march at daylight. The weather was ex- 
ceedingly cold and the wind pierced through us like 
needles of ice ; but we were certain of a fight now, and so 
pushed on with rapid pace, and in good heart. Qeneral 
Mitchel, with Turchin's brigade, Kennett's cavalry, and 
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Loomis's battery, was in advance of us. When we were 
within a short distance of Bowling Green, the guns opened 
in our front, and with loud cheers and in high spirits the 
boys hurried forward. But it was simply a waste of 
energy. When we reached the river bank opposite the 
town, the rebels were beyond reach. They had destroyed 
the bridge, set fire to their storehouses, and were now 
hastening over the hills toward Nashville. The night waa 
bitter cold, but we had a hundred blazing camp fires, and 
as we sat about them, concluded, after much eloquent dis- 
cussion, that the chief strength of the condemned secesh 
lay in their legs. 

On the 16th we crossed the Big Barren and entered 
Bowling Green. Turchin's brigade had preceeded us. 
The rebels burned a million dollars worth of stores, but in 
their haste to get away, left enough pork, salt beef and 
other necessaries behind them to supply our division for a 
month. We gathered from the citizens many interesting 
items respecting our enemies. They told us, for instance, 
that while General Beauregard was supposed to be lying 
dangerously ill at General Hardee's quarters, he left town 
in citizen's clothes and visited our camps on Green River. 
They told us, also, that there was an immense number of 
deaths in the rebel army, and that three thousand soldiers 
were buried in the vicinity of the town. A Mississippi 
regiment reported but thirteen men for duty. 

On the 21st we heard that Fort Donelson had been 
taken on the 16th, after a terrific fight, and ten thousand 
ears were eager to hear more about the engagement. 
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NASHVILLE. 

On the 22d we moved at seven in the morning toward 
Nashville, without wagons, tents, or camp equipage; 
marched twenty miles in the rain and were thoroughly 
drenched; found shelter during the night in tobacco 
houses, barns and straw piles. The next day was pleasant, 
but, owing to blistered feet, the regiment limped fifteen 
miles in wretched style. On the 24th we were routed out 
at daylight, and ordered to make Nashville, thirty-two 
miles away. The journey seemed long, for the feet of 
many were still very sore ; but we were at the head of the 
brigade, and this stimulated us somewhat. The martial 
band also contributed much toward keeping the boys in 
good heart. 

There was, however, no necessity for special haste. 
The rebels did not intend to offer battle. When the 
Fourth Ohio Cavalry and Loomis's battery reached the 
Cumberland, they found the bridge across the river de- 
stroyed, and the mayor of Nashville ready to surrender 
the city. The surrender was really made to Colonel John 
Kennett, of our division, although General Nelson, who 
came up the Cumberland by boat, entered the town ahead 
of us, and had the honor to first plant his flags on the 
public buildings of the capital of Tennessee. 

On the first of March our brigade, under the leader- 
ship of General Dumont, started for Lavergne, a village 
eleven miles south of Nashville on the Murfreesboro road, 
to look after a body of rebel cavalry, said to be occupying 
the place. We reached the town a little before sunset, but 
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found the enemy, as usual, had disappeared. It is possible, 
probable indeed, that we did not deport ourselves on this 
occasion in such manner as to afford especial pleasure to 
abstemious people of that locality, if, peradventure there 
were any such. The truth is we discovered in one of the 
little stores, several barrels of most seductive apple-jack, 
which we felt called upon to dispose of in order that it 
might not become a temptation to the secesh, and a 
stumbling block to the foolish. When, therefore, at three 
o'clock in the morning we started on the return to Nash- 
ville, we had in our brigade a superabundance of major- 
generals who insisted upon addressing to each other, and 
to their subordinates, many commands, objurgations, 
asseverations and special orders which the military books 
of that day failed to mention in connection with the 
movement of bodies of armed men. 

On the 8th of March the camp was greatly excited 
over a daring feat of a regiment of cavalry under John 
Morgan. It succeeded in getting five miles inside our 
outposts, captured a wagon train, and taking the drivei^s, 
with Captain Braden, of Indiana, who was in charge of 
the train, and eighty-three horses, started on a by-road 
back for Murfreesboro. General Mitchel immediately 
dispatched Kennett in pursuit. About fifteen miles out 
the rebels were overtaken, and our men and horses re- 
captured. Morgan's men knew the country so well that all 
the by-roads and cow paths were familiar to them. Citi- 
zens kept them informed as to the location of our camps 
and picket posts, and were always ready to serve them as 
guides or spies, hence the success which attended the 
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earlier part of their enterprise on this occasion did not in- 
dicate so great a want of vigilance on the part of our 
troops, as might, at first thought, be supposed. 

HUNTSVILLE CAMPAIGN. 

On the 18th of March, our division practically severed 
its connection with General Buell's army, and started for 
Murfreesboro. The day was beautiful and the boys marched 
well. We encamped for the night at Lavergne. Ascer- 
taining that the rebels had burned the bridges on the 
direct road, we were compelled on the 19th to diverge to 
the left and take a longer route; toward evening we 
pitched our tents on a plantation, and -for the first time saw 
a field of cotton ; the old stalks were still standing, with 
many bulbs which had escaped the pickers. Turned out 
-at four o'clock on the morning of the 20th, struck our 
tents and were ready to march at six ; but our regiment 
being ordered to the rear of the column, we stood in a 
drenching rain three hours, for the other troops, and the 
transportation of the whole division, to pass. The boys 
were in good spirits, however, and lifting up their voices 
sang. 

"There is a land of pure delight, 

Where saints immortal reign ; 

Infinite day excludes the night, 

And pleasures hanish pain." 

Soon after getting under way, the sky cleared. The 
band struck up, and at every plantation negroes came 
flocking to the roadside to see us. They had heard of the 
abolition army, the music, the banners, the glittering 
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arms, possibly the hope that their masters would be 
humbled and their own condition improved, gladdened 
their hearts and led them to welcome us with extravagant 
manifestations of joy. We reached Murfreesboro in the 
afternoon. 

The next day, 2l8t March, General Dumont returned to 
Nashville. Colonel William H. Lytle, of the Tenth Ohio, 
assumed command of our brigade, and the work of re- 
building the railroad bridge over Stone River began. 

We continued at Murfreesboro' until April 3d, and 
then started southward ; as we proceeded we found hand- 
somer houses and larger plantations. Now, for the first 
time, we saw slave women working in the fields. When 
their ears caught the first notes of the music they would 
drop the hoe and come running to the road, their faces all 
aglow with pleasure. May we not suppose that their dark- 
ened minds even then caught glimpses of the sun of a 
better life then rising for them ? 

We entered Shelbyville at noon on the 4th of ApriL 
The band made the sky ring with music and the regiment 
deported itself splendidly. We saw many glad faces on 
the streets ; one old lady clapped her hands and thanked 
heaven that we had come at last. We found loyal people 
here who were not afraid to greet us cordially, and the 
five days spent at Shelbyville were among the most de- 
lightful of our army life. 

Resumed the march at six o'clock on the morning of 
the 10th, and reached Fayetteville at noon. General 
Mitchel, with Turchin's and Sill's brigades, Kennett's 
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cavalry, and two batteries, left for Huutsville some hours 
previous to our strrival. We found now many contra- 
dictory rumors afloat as to the condition of aifairs at 
Shiloh. The rebel sympathizers at Fayetteville were 
jubilant over what they claimed was reliable information, 
that Grant's army had been surprised and defeated. An- 
other report, via Nashville, admitted that a part of the 
Union army was terribly beaten on Sunday, the 6th, but 
reinforcements arriving on Monday, the rebels were driven 
back, and our losses of the first day retrieved. 

While we are encamped at Fayetteville, General 
Mitchel, with two brigades of infantry, two batteries, and 
one regiment of cavalry, is hastening southward. He 
halts at nightfall of the 10th, ten miles north of Huuts- 
ville. At two o'clock on the morning of the 11th he 
pushes forward rapidly, and almost before breakfast time, 
takes possession of the little city without the loss of a 
man, thus obtaining control of a hundred or more miles 
of the Memphis and Charleston railway. In the evening 
of the same day Turchin's brigade is loaded on to freight 
cars and sent to Decatur, thirty miles to the right. Early 
on the morning of the next day (the 12th) one thousand 
men of Sill's brigade are conveyed by rail to Stevenson, 
seventy miles to the left. And thus it was that an impor- 
tant victory was won without the shedding of a drop of 
blood. 

It is strange what fortune, good or ill, our division 
had had. Taking the lead at Green River, we doubted 
not that a battle awaited us at Bowling Green. In ad- 
vance, again on the march to Nashville, we felt sure of 
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fighting when we reached that place. Starting again, the 
division pushed on alone to Murfreesboro', Shelbyville, 
Fayetteville, and finally to Huntsville, Decatur and Steven- 
son, Alabama, at each place expecting a battle, and yet 
meeting with no opposition. With but one division upon 
this line we looked for hard work and great danger ; we 
found the work but not the danger. As we advanced, 
the honors we expected to win receded or went elsewhere, 
to be snatched up by others. Could it be true that we 
were fated never to see a battle ? 

On the 14th Colonel Lytle, of our brigade, was ordered 
to leave one regiment at Fayetteville and move with the 
other two to Huntsville. We started at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and after a march of fifteen miles, bivou- 
acked near a distillery. Our troops had a lively tussle 
during -the night with John Barleycorn, but he evidently 
withstood their assault nobly, for when we drew off our 
forces in the mofning, his castle was still standing, which 
is more than could have been said truthfully of many of 
his assailants. 

On the 15th we met a good many young men of the 
rebel army returning from Corinth and Pittsburg landing. 
Quite a number of them were in the Sunday's battle, and 
being wounded, had been sent back to Huntsville. Gen- 
eral Mitchel had captured and released them on parole. 
Some had their heads bandaged ; others their arms in 
slings, while still others, unable to walk, were conveyed in 
wagons. As they were passing, our boys addressed to 
them many good natured remarks, as " Well, boys, you're 
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tired of soldiering, are'nt you ? " " Goin' home on 
furlough, eh ? " " Played out." "Another bold soger 
boy." 

At one point on the line of our march a hundred or 
more field hands, consisting of men, women and children, 
flocked to the roadside, and the band strking up, accom- 
panied us for miles, crowding and jostling each other in 
their endeavors to keep abreast, of the musicians. The 
boys were greatly amused, and addressed to the motley 
troop all the commands known to the volunteer service 
— " Steady on the right ! " " Guide center ! " " Forward, 
double quick ! " 

We reached Huntsville at five o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

Colonel Turchin's command having been sent to Tus- 
cumbia, our brigade was ordered (20th) to Decatur, a 
dilapidated old town, situated where the Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad crosses the Tennessee River. There 
was a cane-brake near the field in which we pitched our 
tents, and every soldier provided himself, as soon as possi- 
ble, with a fishing-rod. During the next six days we de- 
voted the most of our skill and energy to angling for 
buffalo — a good sort of fish, weighing when full grown 
about six pounds. 

On the 24th we heard that Price, with ten thousand 
men, was coming from Memphis. Turchin was said to 
have had a skirmish with his advance guard near Tus- 
cumbia. We therefore filled the long bridge over the 
Tennessee with combustible material, in order that it 
might burn readily in case we should find it advisable to 
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retire to the north side of the river. On the 26th Tur- 
chin's brigade returned from Tuscumbia and crossed the 
Tennessee. On the next day (27th) Colonel Lytle's com- 
mand abandoned Decatur, marched over the bridge, and 
then set fire to it. 

On the 28th our regimen,t took a freight train and 
proceeded through Huntsville eastward. At Bellefonte 
we found a bridge burned, and leaving the cars behind us, 
pushed on until twelve o'clock at night, then bivouacked}, 
on the railroad track. Resumed the march at daylight on 
the 29th, and one mile east of Stevenson found Sill's bri- 
gade and Loomis's battery in line of battle. Remained 
here until two o'clock in the afternoon, when General 
Mitchel, coming up, ordered the troops forward. At Wid- 
den's Creek, Sill's advance guard met a little detachment 
of the enemy, but a few shots from Loomis' guns drove it 
away. About five o'clock we formed in line of battle on 
high ground in the woods one half mile from the little 
town of Bridgeport. We proposed to surprise, probably 
capture, and possibly kill a fellow by the name of Lead- 
better, who assumed to be a general in the Confederate army, 
and who had had the presumption to plant artillery and 
build barricades at the west end of the great bridge which 
spans the Tennessee. But, gracious alive! We didn't 
know Leadbetter. He was watching for us with a field 
glass, and the moment he detected a stir in the bushes to 
the west of him, he and his beggarly following reared up 
on their hind legs like rabbits and cantered away like 
antelopes. We were quick to discern that we had before 
us a foot race and not a battle, and so, oblivious to all 
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order, discipline and seuse of danger, ran yelling, tum- 
bling over each other,* helter-skelter, the de'il-take-the- 
hindmost, down the hill. But it was no use. Leadbetter 
never led better in his life. He was a regular blue-grass 
trotter for speed; and not only got away from us, but 
burned the bridge behind him, and thus another rose 
faded just as w.e were about to stretch out our hands to 
pluck it. Still, at army reunions, when recounting our 
sacrifices and sufferings, we never neglect to refer to this 
affair as the battle of Bridgeport, and sympathetic people 
have been known to weep while we were depicting in 
glowing colors its sanguinary incidents. 

On the 2d of May we returned to Huntsville, and con- 
tinued there and thereabouts until the 25th of August. 
During this long period of inactivity BuelFs army came 
marching up from Corinth. Mitchel was relieved, because 
he had too much good horse sense to be a general, and a 
war policy was inaugurated which could only have been 
suggested and enforced by an amiable idiot. To our 
armed antagonists we now said substantially : " My dear 
sirs, we'll have a fight if you are sufficiently fortified ; take 
your time ; no hurry." To the bushwhacker : "Are sorry 
you gentlemen think it necessary to shoot down our men 
from behind stumps and logs. Had you not better stop this 
Bort of warfare ? Now do, my good fellows, we beg of you." 
To the citizen rebel : " Il'ou are a chivalrous people ; you 
have been aggravated by the abolitionists into subscribing 
cotton to support the Southern Confederacy. You have, 
of course, a right to dispose of your own property to suit 
*29 
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yourselves. We prefer, however, that in future you would 
make no more subscriptions of this kind ; but whether 
you do or not, we shall protect your property and guard 
your negroes." 

This was Buell's policy. Mitchel's was quite another 
thing. It proposed to march boldly, defiantly, through 
the Confederate states, indifterent as to whether this 
traitor's cotton was safe, or that traitor's negroes ran away. 
In brief it would not tolerate treason in any form, and 
demanded immediate and unconditional obedience as the 
price of protection. 

General Lovell H. Rousseau succeeded General 
Mitchel in command of our division. On the 25th of 
August, 1862, we left Huntsville, and on the 29th reached 
Decherd, near which the whole of Buell's army was con- 
centrated. Bragg had crossed to the north side of the 
Tennessee, and was about to challenge Buell to run a foot 
race to the Ohio. If General Buell had had the wisdom 
to consult the high privates of our regiment, he would 
have been advised not to wager his money and waste his 
time on such a game. The thing to do was to strike 
Bragg before he got fairly on his feet and under way. We 
had but recently run a foot race with Leadbetter, and got 
left, and had, therefore, but little confidence in our legs; 
still Buell thought Bragg couldn't beat him, and so 
they started. At times it was nip and tuck between them, 
but Bragg finally succeeded in getting a neck ahead. The 
profanity of fifty thousand men mingled with the deep 
bass bray of a thousand unhappy mules as we pulled our- 
selves over the hills. On the 4th of September we reached 
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Murfreesboro ; on the 5th Nashville ; on the 6th crossed 
the Cumberland ; and on we poured, an endlebs stream of 
men, wagons and mules, at times amid a cloud of dust so 
dense that one could not see fifty feet ahead. If Bragg 
would stop, as he did at Prewitt's Knob, to give his train- 
ers a chance to sponge him off, Buell would canter up as if 
determined to ride over him rough shod, and thereupon 
Bragg would gather himself together and speed away. 

We kept no record of events, had no letters from 
home, and no communication with the outside world. 
Whether it was Sunday, Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday, 
nobody knew. We slept in open fields, or by the road- 
side ; made dirty poultices of flour and water, baked them 
on flat stones and ate them. When rain fell, by night or 
day, we received it on our unsheltered heads, and thanked 
God that there was still something clean. For weeks at a 
stretch our clothes were not removed, nor linen changed ; 
weary, dirty, hungry, we pushed on blindly, glad at any 
moment to drop into a convenient fence corner, or mud 
puddle, for rest and sleep. But, luckily, it had been or- 
dained that the race should not always be won by the 
swift, and as we neared the goal, the fleet-footed Bragg, 
breaking in the steadiness of his gait, skittishly sidled to 
the right, when our own Don Carlos shot past him into 
Louisville and took the blue ribbon. 

Xow, here we were again, after seventeen long months, 
almost within sight of our old homes. We had marched 
with beating drums and flying banners, to the southern- 
most boundary of West Virginia, then through Kentucky 
and Tennessee, into Alabama; but in all this weary 
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pilgrimage had failed to find the battle, which in April, 
1861, we were so confidant of participating in before the 
expiration of our first month's service. 

March, 1890. 
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Custer, Brigadier-General G. A., at 
battle of Cedar Creek, 104 et 
seq.; strength of division of, 
105, 109, 114 et seq., 131, 143 

Cutler, Brigadier-General L., at 
Gettysburg, 366, 376 

Cutshaw, Major W. E., artillery 
of, 134 

Danbury, N. C, Stoneman's troops 
at, 25 

Danville, Va., 32 

Danville and Salisbury railroad 
destroyed by Colonel W. J. 
Palmer, 26 

Davis, Captain C. C, at Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., 177 

Davis, Miyor George W., 401, 404 

Davis, Jefferson, capture of. men- 
tioned, 2; purpose of, to con- 
tinue the war, 6, 31 et seq., 39; 
captured, 40, 264 

Davis, Brevet Major-General J. C, 
231.233; battle of Ben ton ville, 
234 et seq. 

Davis, Brigadier-General J. R., 
brigade of, 365 et seq., 373 

Dawes, Major E. C, in front of 
Resaca, Ga.. 188 

Dawes, Brevet Brigadier-General 
R. R., paper of, on battle of An- 



tietam. 252-263; (Major) at An- 
tietam, 252 note, 255 et seq.; 
paper of, on the Sixth Wiscon- 
sin at Gettysburg, 364-388; 
(Colonel) at Gettysburg, 364 et 
seq., 370 et seq., 386 et seq. 

Day, Captain, 133 

Deas, Brigadier-General Z. C, 89 

Deatonville, Va., 7 

Decatur, Ala., defense of, 264 et 
seq.; location of, 265, 447 

Decherd,Tenn., 171 

Defigh, First Lieutenant J. J.. 41 

DeLagniel, Captain J. A., 434 

Delph, Mayor John M., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., 279 

Dennison, Governor Wm., 333, 335 
et seq.; confidence of the people 
in, 342 et seq., 356; president of 
the Baltimore Convention, 357; 
Postmaster-General, 360 

DeSoto, the ferry-boat, 145 

Devin. Colonel T. C, at Qedar 
Creek, 135 

Dodd, Captain W. 0., 81 

Dodge, Migor-General G. M., 192 
et seq.; wounded, 193; at battle 
of Atlanta, 219 

Donnelley, Major R. H. M., 27 

Doolittle, Brevet Major-General C. 
C, paper of, on defense of De- 
catur, Ala., 264-277; (Colonel) 
at Decatur, 265 et seq. 

Doubleday, Major-General A., at 
Antietam, 252 et seq.; at Gettys- 
burg, 365 

Duane, M«jor James C, 312 

Duck River. Tenn., 46, 56, 171, 177 

Dug Gap Road, Ga., 320 

Duke, Brigadier-General Basil, 30 

Dumont, Brigadier -General E., 
438, 441 
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Dunkard Church, Antietam Creek, 
Md.. 201 

Early, Lieutenant-General J. A., 
100. 107; at battle of Cedar 
Creek, 109 et seq., 113 et seq., 
143 

Edwards, Major J. E., at battle of 
Bentonville, 240 

Eggleston, Lewis W., killed at 
Gettysburg, 360 

Elizabethtown, Ky.. 278 

Elk River, Tenn., 171, 178 

Elk Water, W. Va., 433 

Elliott, Captain M. D., at battle of 
Atlanta, 228 

Ely, Captain George B., at Antie- 
tam, 201 

Emerson, Colonel Wm., at Cedar 
Creek, 123 et seq. 

Emmettsburg Road, Pa., 364 

Emory, Brigadier-General W. H., 
at Cedar Creek, 1 14 et seq. 

"Engineer Corps" first instituted 
by the Italians in 16th Century, 
302; not formidable in first year 
of the U. S. Civil War, 302 

Engineer officer, nece!»sary qualifi- 
cations for, 305 et seq. 

Engineers, Our Volunteer, 301-318 

Engineering skill of volunteer 
officers — at Vicksburg, 308 et 
seq.; at Big Black River, 309; 
at Petersburg, Va., 312; at Mor- 
ris Island, S. C, 313; at Poto- 
mac C'reek, 314; at Rappahan- 
nock River, 314; at Red River, 
314; on Atlanta campaign, 315; 
on Carolina campaign, 316 et 
seq. 

Era, the steamer, 145 et seq. 

Espy, Lieutenant-Colonel H. J.,270 



European armies, have operated 
on well defined lines, 301 

Evans, Lieutenant H. Clay, 
wounded, 330 

Evans, Sergeant Wm., at Gettys- 
burg, 371 et seq. 

Ewell, Lieutenant-General R. S., 
at Sailor's Creek, 6 et seq. 

Falconer, Major Kinloch, 409 

Farmville, Va., 5 

Farragut, Rear Admiral B. G., 161 

Faulkner, Colonel John K.,321 et 
seq.; fight with Pillow, 325 et 
seq. 

Fayetteville, Tenn., 444 

Featherston, Brigadier - General 
W. S., 71 

Federal Constitution, the, men- 
tioned, 334 

Fidler, Major J. M., 323, 326 et 
seq. 

Finley, Brigadier-General J. J.. 71 

Fisher's Hill, Va., 100. 107 

Five Forks, Va., battle of, men- 
tioned, 1, 5, 15 

Flohr, Sergeant F. T., 403 

Florence, Ala., 265 

Foote. (Commodore A. H., 1*.*7 

Force, Brigadier-General M. F., at 
battle of Atlanta, 214 et seq.; 
wounded, 223 

Forrest, Lieutenant-General N. B., 
58, 169, 178, 265 et seq., 410 

Fort Blakeley, Ala., capture of, 
mentioned. 2, 16 

Fort Donelson, Tenn., 440 

Fort Granger, Tenn., 66, 72 

Fort Steadman, Va., mentioned. 
15 

Fort Sumter, S. C, 336 

Fort Taylor, Miss, 145 
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Fourth of July, 1864, 189 et seq. 

Franklin, Major-General W. B., 
314 

Franklin, Tenn., battle of, 44 et 
seq., 172 

Franklin Turnpike, Tenn., 49 

French, Major-General S. G., at 
battle of Franklin. 59 et seq., 73, 
412 

Front Royal, Va., 105, 131 

Fuller, Brigadier-General J. W., 
192 

Furney, Lieutenant-Colonel Luth- 
er. 112 

Galloway, Captain P. R., in front 

of Resaca. Ga., 188 
Gantt, B., 284 
Gardiner, Major-General W. M., at 

Salisbury, N. C, 26 ; defeated by 

Stoneman at Grant's Creek, N. 

C.,27 
Getty, Brigadier-General G. W., at 

Sailor's Creek, 9 et seq.; at Cedar 

Creek, 1 1 3 et seq. 
Gettysburg, Pa., battle of, 304 et 

seq. 
Gibbon, Brigadier-General John, 

252; at Antietain. 260 
-Gillem, Brigadier-General A. C, 23 

29 
Gilmer, Colonel J. T., 307 
Gist, Brigadier-General S. R., 71 ; 

killed. 88 
Given, Colonel Wm., 265; at De- 
catur, Ala., 268 
Glosser. Lieutenant H. H.. 411 
Goldsborough. X. C, 251 
Golterman, Lieutenant William, 

375 
<}ordon, Brigadier-General G. W., 

71,86 



Gordon. Major-General J. B., 15, 

101, 103 et seq.; at Cedar Creek, 

113 et seq.; artillery of, 132 
Govan, Brigadier-General D. C.,7I ; 

at battle of Jonesboro, 194 
Graetz, Lieutenant 0., 375 
Granberry, Brigadier-General U. 

B.. 71; killed, 81 
Granger, Major-General Gordon, 

in the Tullahoma campaign, 173, 

392 
Granger. Lieutenant - Colonel 

Moses M., paper of on battle 

of Cedar Creek, 100-143; at 

Cedar Creek, 115 et seq ; 132 et 

seq. 
Granger. Brigadier-General R. S., 

266, 270 
Grant, Brigadier-General L. A., at 

Cedar Creek, 127 et seq. 
Grant, Major-General LT. S., 4 et 

seq., 22.25. 131. 146. 167. 199 et 

seq., 275, 308, 356 
Grants Creek, N. C, bnttle of, 27 
Great Britain, inclined to aid the 

Rebellion. 334 
Greene, Brigadier-Oeneral G. S., 

386 
Green sborough. N. C. 32 
Greenville. S. C. 35 
Greenville, Tenn., 21 
Grose, Brigadier-General William, 

brigade of, 64, 76 
Grover, Brigadier-General Cuvier, 

at Cedar Treek, 1 14 et seq. 
Guy's Gap, Tenn., 174 et seq. 

Hagerstown Turnpike. 2)2 
Hall, Captain J. A., battery of, 366 
Hall. Colonel J. W., 272 
Hall, Colonel Wm.. at battle of 
Atlanta. 223 
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Halleck, M^jor-General H. W., 
168, 211 

Hardee, Lieutenant-General W. 
J., 174; at Bentonville, 235, 244 
et seq. 

Harpeth River, Tenn., 5S 

Harps ter, Corporal Daniel, cap- 
tures picket post, 193 

Hart, Henry. 284 

Harris, Lieutenant L. G., 365, 
375 

Harrison, Colonel Benjamin H., 
at Hoover's Gap, Tenn., 175 

Harrow, Brigadier-General Wm., 
at battle of Atlanta, 227 

Hartford, the flag-ship, 161 

Hatch, Brigadier-General E., cav- 
alry of, 58 

Hatcher's Run, Va., 4 

Haupt, Colonel Herman, 314 

Hauser, Major John F., at Gettys- 
burg, 371 et seq. 

Hayes, (>olonel Rutherford B., 
Brevet Major-General (Colonel), 
102 et seq.; strength of division 
of, 105, 112 et seq.; wounded, 
123 

Hegan, F. H., 284 

Hegan, W. B.. 284 

Henderson, Brevet Brigadier- 
General T. J., 75 

Hendersonville, X. C, 32 

Henry, Colonel Wm. H., at Cedar 
Creek, 127 

Herrick, Major J. F., 30 et seq. 

Hickenlooper, Brevet Brigadier- 
General A., paper of, on "Our 
Volunteer Engineers," 301-318; 
(Captain), Chief of Artillery, 6th 
Division, at Corinth, Miss., 303; 
Chief of Artillery and Engineer 
Officer, 304 



Hickory Gap, Ga., 35 
Hildebrand, Colonel Jesse, at Shi- 

loh, 200 
Hill, Lieutenant'General A. P., 6, 

377 
Hilliard, Second Lieutenant E. R., 

mortally wounded at Cedar 

Creek. 117 
Hillsville, Va., 24 
Hobart. Colonel H. C, at battle of 

Bentonville, 237 et seq. 
Hoke, Major-General R. F., at 

Bentonville, 244 et seq. 
Holly Springs, Miss., 167 
Home Guards of LouisViile, Ky., 

279; called out for ten days by- 
General Anderson, 280 
Homire, John, 282 
Hood, General J. B., 44 et seq.; at 

battle of Franklin, 57 et seq., 76 

et seq.; Atlanta campaign, 186, 

213,264.272.404,409 
Hooker, Major-General Joseph^ 

army corps of, 252 
Hoover's Gap, Tenn., capture of, 

174; the key to the situation, 

175 
Hosea, Brevet Major L. M., paper 

of, on "The Last Ditch," 292- 

300; bearer of dispatches under 

flag of truce, 293 et seq. 
Hotchkis, Major J., 101 
Houghton, Geo. A., 281 
Houghton, Colonel M. B., 272 
Howard, Major - General 0. O.,. 

231 
Hudnall, Captain James L, 320 
Huey's Mill, Tenn., 46 et seq. 
Hulbard, Major E. M.. 265 
Hull, C. C. 284 
Hull, G. A., 283 
Hull, J. P., 284 
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Hull, R. E., 284 

Huntington, Sergeant-Major H. 

J., 256; Lieutenant, 375 
Hunton, Lieutenant- Colonel K. 

A., 395 
Huntsville, Ala., campaign, 270, 

443 et seq. 
Hupp's Hill, Va., 100, 109 et seq., 

139 
Hyatt, Lieutenant C. P., 366, 375 



Illinois Troops, mentioned : Artil 
lery — Bridge's battery, 66; In 
fantry, Regiments, 20th, 216 
2ldt, 64; 30th, 216; 36th, 65 
38th, 64; 42d, 65; 44th, 65 
5l8t, 65; 63d, 64; 65th, 112 
74th, 65; 75th, 64; 79th, 65 
84th, 64; 88th, 65; 96th, 64 
100th, 65; lJ2th. 57; 115th. 64 

Indiana Troops, mentioned: Cav- 
alry—Regiment, 10th, 265; 13th 
270; Infantry— Regiments. 7th 
384; 20th, 63; 23d, 64; 28th, 63 
30th, 64; 35th, 64; 36th, 64 
37th, 64; 39th, 175; 40th. 65 
47th, 65; 63d. 63; 65th, 63 
68th. 270; 73d, 270; 80th, 64 
8l8t, 64; 84th, 64; 9l8t, 64 
107th, 64; 120th, 63; 124th, 63 
129th, 64 

Indianola, the gun-boat, 146 et 
seq.; capture, 148 

Innes, Colonel Wm. P., 395 

Interstate diplomacy, 333 

Intrenchment Creek, Ga., 220 

Iowa Troops, mentioned : Infantry 
—Regiments, 17th, 404; 23d, 112 

Iron Brigade, 364 et seq. 

Irwinville, Ga., Jefferson Davis 
captured near, 21 



Jackson, Brigadier-General II. R., 

71 
Jackson, Brigadier-General W. H., 

58 
Jacksonville, Va., 24 
Jacobs, Captain J. W., 321 
James, Surgeon ^L. A., 179 
Jenney, Captain W. L. B., 307 
Jettersville, Va., 6, 7 
Johnson, President A., 360 
Johnson, Major General E., divis- 
ion of, 52. 59 
Johnson, Brigadier-General R. W., 

1 74 et seq. 
Johnston, General A. S., plan of, 

at Shiloh. 209, 278 
Johnston, General Joseph E., 2, 5; 
in the Atlanta campaign, 184 et 
seq.; at Bentonville, N. C, 235 
et seq.; quoted, 244 et seq. 
Jones, Colonel J. S., 272 
Jonesboro, Ga., battle of, 193 et 

seq. 
Jouett, Lieutenant-Colonel Geo. 
P., 285 



Keedysville, Md., 252 

Keifer, Brevet Major-General J. 
Warren, paper of, on battle of 
Sailor's Creek, 1 et seq.; (Colo- 
nel) receives surrender of 
••Marine Brigade" at Sailors 
Creek, 1 1 et seq ; letter of, to 
General Wright, * 17, 18; at 
Cedar Creek, 116 et seq.; quot- 
ed, 126 

Kellogg, Captain John A., at An- 
tietam, 254, 256 

Kelly, Corporal James, 370 

Kelly Colonel R. M., paper of, on 
Union men of Kentucky, 278- 
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291 ; paper of, on " A Brush 
with Pillow," 319-332; at Lafay- 
ette, (la., 32U et seq. 

Kenesaw Mountain, Ga., 188 

Kennett, Colonel John, 438; re- 
ceives the surrender of Nash- 
ville. Tenn.; pursues John H. 
Morgan, 442 

Kentucky — Secret Union Organi- 
zation of 1801, 278-291 

Kentucky Central R. K., 393 

Kentucky Troops. . mentioned 
Artillery — Battery, Ist, 65 
Cavalry — Regimen is, 4th, 322 
6th, 319; 7ih, 319; 11th, 27 
Infantry — Regiments, 4th, 319 
12th, 63; 16th, 63; 20th, 65 
2l8t,64; 28th, 64 

Kerr, Captain T., 375 

Kershaw, Major-General J. B., at 
Sailor's Creek, 9; Cedar Creek, 
113 et seq. 

KiU>urn, First Lieutenant Thos., 

killed at Cedar Creek, 118 
* Kimball, Brigadier-General N., at 
battle of Franklin, 64 et seq.*, 
76,88 

King's Mountain, Ga., 35 

Kirby, Colonel I. M., brigade of, 
64 

Kitching, Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral J. IT., 102 et seq ; strength 
of division of, 105; at battle of 
Cedar Creek, 113; mortally 
wounded, 114 

Knights of the Golden Circle, 282 

Kossak, Captain Wm., 307 

Lafayette. Ga., 319 
Lafayette, the gun-boat, 162 
Lancaster, the steam ram, at 
Vicksburg, 160 



Lane, Colonel J. Q., brigade of, 
60, 65, 72, 85 et seq. 

Larrick, James W., 140 

Lavergne, Tenn., block-house at, 
395 et seq. 

Lays Ferry. Ga., 185 

Lee, Major-General Fitzhugh, at 
Sailor's Creek, 9, 434 

Lee, >Iajor-General G. W. C, 18. 
19 

Lee, General R. E., 1, 3, 5, 31, 40^ 
295, 434 

Lee, Lieutenant-General S. D., 45^ 
at Duck River, Tenn, 56 et seq., 
89 

Leggett, Brevet Major-General M. 
D., at battle of AtlanU, 214 et 
seq. 

Leggett's Hill, Ga.. 214 

Leonard, L., 284 

Lewisburg Turnpike, Tenn., 59 

Lexington, the gun-boat, at Pitts- 
burg Landing, 203 

Liberty Gap, Tenn., 174 

Lincoln, President A.. 2, 22, 31; 
telegram of, to Rosecrans, 167; 
call for troops, 337; public men 
opposed to his nomination for a 
second term, 343; dissatisfac- 
tion with, 354 

Linconton, N. C, 30 

Lockett, Captain S. H., 307 

Logan, Major-General John A., in 
Atlanta campaign, 186 et seq.. 
197, 227 

Lomax, Major-General J. J., di- 
vision of, 109, 114 

Long, Brigadier-General Eli, 295 

Longstreet, Lieutenant - General 
James, at Sailor's Creek, 6; at 
Gettysburg, 387 

Loom is. Captain C. 0., 438 
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Loring. Major-General W. W., at 
battle of Franklin, 59 et seq. 

Louisville, Ky., in 1861, 278; 
workingmen of, advocates of 
the Union, 280 et seq.; Union 
Club of, 282; Home Guards of, 
called out by General Anderson, 
280; L. H. Rousseau first com- 
mander of, 285 

Louisville, the gun-boat, 162 

Louisville and Nashville R. R., 
390 

Ijovejoy's Station, Ga., 195 

Lowell, Colonel Charles K., Jr., 
killed at Cedar Creek, 137 

Lowery, Brigadier-General R., 194 

Lowry, Brigadier-General M. P., 
71 

Lynchburg, Va., 25 

Lynchburg, Va., railroad near, 
destroyed by Stoneman, 25 

Lytle, Colonel Wm. H., 444 

Macon, Ga., 33 

McClellan, Major-General Geo. B., 
345; prepared a plan to capture 
Richmond, Va., 345, 426 et seq. 

McClernand, Brigadier-General J. 
A., 197 

McClurg, Private Leander, cap- 
tures rebel flag, 134 

McCook, Major-General A. McD., 
corps of, 174 et seq., 347 et seq. 

McCook, Colonel Robert L.,426 et 
seq. 

McCoy, Lieutenant-Colonel Dan- 
iel, 84 

McDonald, Lieutenant-Colonel B. 
B., 88 

McDonough road, Ga.. 219 

McDowell, Major-^'jeneral Irvin, 
352; troops of, 314 



Molnturff's Ford, Va., 101 
McLaws, M^orGeneral Lafayette, 

at Bentonville, 244 
McMillan, Brigadier-General J. 

W., at Cedar Creek, 134 
McMinnville, Tenn., 169, 172 
McNeal, John, 422 et seq. 
McNeely, Captain C. C, 320 
McPherson, Major-General J. B., 

184, 188 et seq.. 200 et seq., 213 

et seq., 216, 303, 307 
McPherson Woods, Gettysburg, 

373 
MagofiSn, Governor B., 281 
Manassas Gap Railway, 106 
Manchester, Tenn., 173 
Manchester turnpike, 173 
Mangan, Lieutenant M., 375 
Manigault, Brigadier-General A. 

M., 89 
"Marine Brigade" at Sailor's 

Creek, 1 1 et seq. 
Marsh Run, Va.. 103, 115 
Marston. Captain J. H., 375 
Martin, Brigadier-General W. T., 

175 
Maryland Troops, mentioned: In- 
fantry—Regiment, 6th, 127 
Massanutten Mountain, Va., 101 
Massachusetts Troops, mentioned: 

Infantry — Regimeuts, 3d, 112; 

34th, 111 
Mason, Captain F. H., paper of, 

on Stoneman's last campaign, 

21 et seq. 
Meadow Brook, Va., 102 
Meigs, Brigadier-General M. C, 

ITU 
Memphis and Charleston R. R.,392 
Merchant, Lieutenant H. B., 375 
Meredith, Brigadier-General S., at 

Gettysburg, ^^65 et seq. 
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Merrill, Colonel Wm. E., paper of, 
on block-houses for railroad de- 
fense, 389^21 ; Chief Engineer 
Army of the Cumberland, 391 
et seq. 

Merritt, Captain A. J., 308 

Merritt, Brigadier-General W., at 
Sailor's Creek, 5 et seq.. 11; 
cavalry division of, 104 et seq. 

Michie, Sergeant James C, at bat- 
tle of Jonesboro. 194 

Michigan Troops, mentioned : Cav- 
alry—Regiments. 4th, 40. 177; 
10th, 23; llth. 23; Engineers- 
Regiment, Lst, 395; Infantry — 
Regiments, 3d, 272; 4th, 272; 
18th, 2r>5; 23d, 64; 29th. 268 

Middle Marsh Brook. Va., 129 

Middletown, Va., 117 

Miles, Colonel David, at Benton- 
ville, 238 et seq. 

Mill Creek Gap, (Ja., 409 

Miller, Colonel A. O., 23; destroys 
railroad in Virginia, 25; at bat- 
tle of Grant's Creek, N. C, 27 

Miller, David R., 254 

Miller, Colonel John F., at Hoov- 
er's Gap, Tenn., 175 

Millersburg, Tenn., 174 

Minty, Colonel R. H. G., at Guy's 
Gap, Tenn., 175 et seq. 

Mississippi River, naval operations 
on, 144 et seq. 

Missouri Troops, 15th Infantry, 
65 

Mitchel, Brigadier-General 0. M., 
437; relieved, 449 

Mitchell, Brigadier-General R. B., 
in the Tullahonia campaign, 173 
et seq. 

Mobile, Ala., surrender of, men- 
tioned, 2 



Moderwell, Major E. C, 30 et seq.; 
captures Lieutenant - General 
Bragg, 41 
Molineux, Colonel E. L., at battle 

of Cedar Creek, 113 et seq. 
Monroe, Ga.. 39 
Montgomery, Ala., 33 
Moor, Brevet Brigadier - General 
Augustus, 102 et seq.; strength 
of brigade of, 105, 129 et seq. 
Moore. Colonel 0. H., brigade of, 

64, 76 
Moore, Captain W. C. 271 
Morgan, Brigadier-General J. D., 

at Bentonville, 239 
Morgan, Colonel J. H., 169, 442 
Morgan, Colonel T. J., 270 
Morton. Governor 0. P., 340 
Morton, Brigadier - General St 

Clair, 391 
Mound City, the gun-boat, 162 
Muldraugh's Hill, Ky., 279 
Munson, Lieutenant-Colonel Gil- 
bert D., paper on battle of At- 
lanta, 212 et seq.; (Captain) at 
battle of Atlanta, 215 et seq. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., 166, 172; 
fortifications of. 391 et seq., 
444 

Napoleon, quoted, 316 

Nashville, Tenn., fortifications of, 

391; surrendered to Colonel 

John Eennett, 441 
Nashville and Chattanooga R. K., 

392 
Nashville and Decatur R. R., 392 
Negroes, faithful to the Union 

cause, 34 
Nelson, Brigadier-General Wm., 

at Shiloh, 203 et seq., 441 
New River, Va., 24 
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New York Troops, mentioned: 
Heavy Artillery— 5th, 111 ; 9th, 
120; Infantry— Regiments. 84th 
(14th Brooklyn), 258. 368; 95th, 
368; 122d. 128; 184th, 118 

Northwestern R. R., Tennessee, 
392 

Noyes, Captain David K., wound- 
ed, 253 

Noyes, Colonel E. F., in the At- 
lanta campaign, 187; charge of, 
189et8eq.; wounded, 191 

Oconee River, Ga., 40 
O'Bonnell, Captoin James, 328 
Oglesby, Brigadier-General R. J., 

197 
Ohio Troops, mentioned : Cavalry 
— RegimenU, 4th,438; 12th, 23, 
30, 38 et seq.; Artillery— 1st 
Regiment, Batteries A, 66; F, 
266; G, 66; 6th, 66; 18th, 176 
20th, 66; Infantry — Regiments, 
3d, 423; 9th, 426; 19th, 101 
20th. 224; 26th, 65, 27th. 192 
34th, 112; 39th, 187; 4l8t, 64 
45th, 64; 50th, 64; 51st, 64 
52d, 194; 64th, 65; 65th, 65 
77th, 200; 78th, 217; 81st, 184 
97th, 125; 100th, 63; 101st, 64 
103d, 63; 102d, 265; 104th, 63 
110th, 125; 111th, 64; 115th, 
402; 122d, 115, 134; 125th, 65 
174th, 272; 183d, 64 
Old Forge Road, Virginia, 104, 

129 
Oostenaula River, Ga., 185 
Opdyke, Brevet Brigadier - Gen- 
eral E., 61, 75. 85 et seq. ' 
Ord, Major-General E. 0. C, 3 
Orr, Lieutenant John S., 402 et 
seq. 



Palmer, Colonel W. J., 23, 25; de- 
stroyed factories at Salem, N. 
C, 26; at Grant's Creek. N. C. 
27; receives news of General 
Lee's surrender, 31; pursues 
Jefferson Davis, 32 et seq.; cap- 
tures Athens, Ga., 37 

Palmetto Ranch, Tex., 16 

Palmetto Sution, Ga.. 264 

Paris, Louis Phillippe, Comte de, 
quoted, 171 

Patterson, CapUin Wm. F., 307, 
309 

Payne, Colonel Wm. H., 108; cav- 
alry of, 114 

Pegram, Brigadier-General John, 
108; at Cedar Creek, 128 et seq. 

Pemberton, Colonel J. C, at. Salis- 
bury, N. C, 26 

Pennsylvania Reserves, 252 

Pennsylvania Troops, mentioned : 
Cavalry— Regiments, 7th, 177; 
15th, 23, 40; Artillery— Battery 
B; Infantry — Regiments, 77th, 
64; 138tli, 125; 150th, 376 

Penrose, Colonel W. H., wounded 
at Cedar Creek, 137 

Perry, Aaron F., paper of, on In- 
terstate Diplomacy, 333-363; 
opinion of, regarding Carring- 
ton, 337 et seq.; visits Governor 
Dennison, 341 et seq.; Governor 
Dennison's confidential person- 
al agent to the President, 346; 
at Philadelphia, in Washington, 
349 et seq.; message of, to Sec- 
retary Chase. 353, 356 et seq. 

Petersburg, Va., battle of, men- 
tioned, 1, 4 

Petersburg mine, 312 et seq. 

Pillow, Brigadier-General G. J., 
attacks Colonel W^atkins at 
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Lafayette, Georgia, 325 ; defeat- 
ed, 329 

Pioneer Corps, 303 

Pirtle, Major John B.. 52 

Pittsburg Landing, Tenn , 198 et 
seq. 

Pittsburg, the gun-boat, 162 

Pleasants, Lieutenant - Colonel 
Henry, 312 

Poflfenherger's barn, 254 

Polk, Major-General L., deity of, 
at Shiloh, 209 

Pomeroy, T., 284 

Pond, George E., misstatement of, 
131 

Pope, Brigadier-General Hamil- 
ton, 279, 285 

Port Hudson, Miss., 145 

Porter, Rear Admiral David, ope- 
rations of, on the Mississippi, 
144 et seq. 

Post, R. L., 284 

Potomac Creek, Va., construction 
of bridge over, 314 

Powell, Lieutenant-Colonel A. M., 
308 

Power, Captain B. F, at Cedar 
Creek, 120 

Prentice, George D., 283 

Prentiss, Brigadier-General B. M., 
at Shiloh, 202 

Prentiss, Captain C. K., at Cedar 
Creek, 127 

Prince Edward's Court-house, Va., 
7 

Pritchard, Lieutenant-Colonel B. 
D., 40 

Prosser, Lieutenant - Colonel W. 
F., 265; at Decatur, Ala., 277 et 
seq. 

Pruyn, Lieutenant H. T., 375 

Pulaski, Tenn., 45 



Putnam, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Douglas, Jr., paper of on battle 
of Shiloh. 197 et seq.; (Civilian) 
Volunteer aid to General Grant 
at Shiloh, 198 et seq. 

Pye, M^or Edward, at Gettys- 
burg, 368 

Quarles, Brigadier-General W. A., 

71; killed, 81 
Queen of the West, gun-boat, on 

the Mississippi River, 145 et seq. 

Ready ville, Tenn., 172 
Railroad defenses, 389 et seq. 
Rainey, Major John T., at battle 

of Atlanta, 226 
Ramseur, M^jor-General S. D., 108 ; 

at Cedar Creek, 128 et seq.; 

mortally wounded, 136 
Rawlins, Captain J. A., 197; at 

Shiloh, 199 et seq. 
Reddick, First Lieutenant N. W., 

215 
Red River, 145 
Regan, First Lieutenant J. M.,23; 

at battle of Grant's Creek, N. 

C, 27 
Reid, Whitelaw, mentioned, 338 
Reilly, Brigadier-General J.W.,64, 

76 et seq. 
Remington, Lieutenant Wm. N., 

wounded, 370 
Resaca, Ga., 184 
Reynolds, Brigadier - General D. 

H., 71 
Reynolds, Major-General John F., 

killed at Gettysburg, 365 
Reynolds, Brigadier-General J. J., 

at Hoover's Gap, Tenn., 174 
Rhode Island Troops, mentioned : 

Cavalry — Regiment, 1st, 129 
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Rice's Station, Va , 3 

Richmond, Va., evacuation of, 

mentioned, 1, 4 
Richmond, Virginia, ** Examiner," 

quoted, 156 
Richmond, the steamer, 161 
Rich Mountain, W. Va., 426 
Ricketts, Brigadier-General J. B., 

at Cedar Creek, 116 et seq.; 

wounded, 128 
Robinson, Brigadier-General J. S., 

at battle of Bentonville, 239 
Robinson, Colonel W. W., 383 
"Rock City Guards" at Hoovers 

Gap, Tenn., 175 
Rock Spring Church, Ga., 319 
Rock^, the steamboat, 203 
Roddy, Brigadier-General P. D., 

266 
Rogers, Lieutenant C. E., 379 • 
Rogers, Lieutenant E. M., 375 
Rosecrans, Major-General W. S., 

effect of victory of at Stone's 

River, 166 et seq.; reply of to 

Secretary of War, 169, councils 

of war at headquarters of, 170; 
' in the Tullahoma campaign, 

172 et seq.; defeats General 

Bragg, 178, 443 
Rosser, Major-General T. L., 107, 

109, 114 
Rousseau, Brigadier - General L. 

II.. 82, 84, 285, 451) 
Ruff's Mills, Ga., 188 
Ruger, Brigadier-General T. H., 

55, 56, 85 
Rutherford's Creek, Tennessee, 

51, 53 

Sailor's Creek, Va., battle of, 1 et 
seq.; location of, 3; losses at, 13 
et seq. 



Salem, N. C, factories at, de- 
stroyed, 26 

Salisbury, N. C, guarded by Ma- 
jor-General W. M. Gardiner, 26 ; 
captured by General Stoneman, 
28 ; prison at, destroyed, 29 

Salt River, Ky., 278 

Saltville, Va., destroyed by Gen- 
eral Stoneman, 21 

Saluda River, S. C, 36 

Sanders, M^or B. W., 71, 77, 81, 
92,95 

Savannah, Ga., Sherman's army 
moves from, 231 

Savannah River, right wing of 
Sherman's army crosses, 231 

Savannah, Tenn.. 198 

Say lor. Colonel Thomas, ^i De- 
catur, Ala., 268 

Schofield, Major-General J. M., 45 
et seq.; at Spring Hill, Tenn., 
55, 62 et seq., 265, 275 

Scott, Colonel R. K., captured, 226 

Scott, Lieutenant -General Win- 
field, 345, 349 et seq. 

Sears, Brigadier-General C. W., 
71. 92 

Selma, Ala., 33 

Seminary Ridge, Gettysburg, 364 

Serrell, Colonel Ed. W., remarka- 
ble engineering feat of, 313 

Sharp, Brigadier-General J. H.,89 

Sharpsburg turnpike, 252 

Shelbyville, Tenn., 172, 444 

Shelby ville turnpike, 173 

Shelley, Brigadier-General C. M.. 
71 

Shenandoah River, Va , 103 

Sheridan, Major-General P. H., 
100 et seq.; strength of forces 
of at Cedar Creek, 105, 106 et 
seq.; at Winchester, Va., 110; 
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at Cedar Creek, 124 et seq., 131, 
138, 142 et seq. 

Sherman, Major Hoyt, 198 

Sherman, Major-General W. T., 
mentioned, 2, 5, 22, 31 et seq., 
167; army of in Atlanta cam- 
paign, 184 et seq.: at Shiloh, 200 
et seq.; quoted, 212. 233 ; at bat- 
tle of Bentonville, 235 et seq.; 
dispatch of to General Thomas, 
275. 280, 414; quoted, 41 1 etseq. 

Sherman's Carolina campaign, en- 
gineering skill on, 316 

Shiloh, Tenn., battle of. 197 et&eq. 

Shiloh Church, Tenn.. 200 

Showalter. Lieutenant L., 365,375 

Sickles, Major-General D. E., at 
Gettysburg, 387 

Sill, Colonel Joshua W., 438 

Simonson, Captain P., 438 

Sister's Ferry, Savannah River, 
231 

Skirmishers, requirements and 
duty of, IS2 

Skirmish line, the, in Atlanta 
campaign, 182 et seq. 

Slater, Major F., at battle of 
Grant's Creek, X. C, 27 

Slaughter, Brigadier - General J. 
E., mentioned, 16 

Slocum, Major-General H. W., 
231,233; battle of Bentonville, 
235 et seq. 

Smith, Major A. J., at Cedar 
Creek, 120 

Smith, Major-General A. J., 46, 
275 

Smith, Lieutenani-General E. Kir- 
by, 2 

Sm^th, Brigadier-General Giles A., 
at battle of Atlanta, 221 et seq. 

Smith, Brigadier-General J. A., 71 



Smith's Ford of Pacolet River, 35 

Smyrna, Tenn., block-house at, 
402 

Snake Creek Gap. Ga., 184 

Snyder, Lieutenant-Colonel J. W., 
at Cedar Creek, 120 et seq. 

Somerville Road. Ala., 266 

South Carolina, Sherman's army 
enters, 231 

South Yadkin River, 26 

Southern Confederacy, remains of, 
32 

Southern Historical Society, 50 

Speed, J as., commander of Louis- 
ville Home Guards, 285 

Speed, First Lieutenant and Ad- 
jutant Thomas, 44 et seq.* . 

Spring Hill, Tenn., 46 et .seq. • 

Stacy, Captain G, T., wounded, 
330 

Stagg, Colonel Peter, at Sailor's 
Creek, 9. 1 1 

Stanley, Major-General David S., 
at Spring Hill, Tenn., 48 et seq.; 
at battle of Franklin, 67 et seq., 
85; paper of on the TuUahoma 
campaign, 166-181 ; commands 
cavalry in Tullahoma campaign, 
173 et seq., 275 

Stanton, E. M., Secretary of War, 
110, 168.360 

Steedman. Major-General J. B., 
274, 323 

Steinwehr, Brigadier-General A. 
von, 38^^ 

Stephens, Alex. H., captured, 41 

Stevenson, Ala., 448 

Stewart, Lieutenant-General A. P., 
at Spring Hill. Tenn., 46 et seq.; 
at battle of Franklin, 59 et seq., 
269; at Tilton, Tenn., 404 et 
seq. 
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Stewart, Lieutenant James, com- 
mands battery at Gettysburg, 
378 el seq. 

Stewart's Creek, Tenn., Block- 

• houses at, 403 

Stiles, Brevet Brigadier-General I. 
N.; brigade of, 60 et seq., 75 et 
seq. 

Stockades for R. R. defense in 
Kentucky, 395 

Stone, Colonel Roy, 376 

Stoneman, Mcgor-General George, 
last campaign of, 21 et seq.; 
raid of, in Virginia, 21, 22; cap- 
tured Boone, N. C, 24. 25 ; de- 
feated General Gardiner, at 
Grant's Creek, N. C, 27; cap- 
tures Salisbury, N. C, 28. 

Stone River, the gun-boat, 267 

Stone's River, Tenn., 166 

Strahl. Brigadier-General 0. F., 71 ; 
killed, 88 

Strasburg, Va., 112 

Strasburg Pike, Va., 120 

Strawberry Plains, Tenn., 22, 100 

Streight, Colonel A. D., 168 

Strickland, Colonel S. A., brigade 
of, 61, 64 

Sumner, Major-General E. V., 
corps of, 263 

Swamp Angel Battery, Morris Is- 
land, a remarkable engineer- 
ing feat, 313 

Switzerland, the steam ram, on 
the Mississippi River, 160 

Talliaferro, Major-General W. B., 
at battle of Bentonville, 244 

Taylor, Lieutenant-General Rich- 
ard, 2 

Taylor, Major-General Z., men- 
tioned, 16; quoted, 316 



Tilton, Tenn., attack on block- 
hou.se at, 4u4 et seq. 

Tennessee, Topography of, 170 et 
seq.; Compte de Paris, account 
of topography of, 171 

Tennessee River, 45, 178, 198, 265 

Tennessee Troops, mentioned : 
Cavalry — Regiments, 2d, 265; 
9th, 23; 10th, 23;* 12th, 23; 
Light Artillery — 1st Battery, 
265; Infantry — Regiments, 8th, 
63,83 

Texan Rangers, 41 

Thoburn, Colonel Joseph, 101 et 
seq.; strength of division of, 
105; at Cedar Creek, 109 et 
seq.; killed, 112, 127, 137 

Thomas, Major-General George H., 
victory of, at Nashville, 22, 44 et 
seq., 170; in the Tullahoma 
campaign, 174 et seq.; in the At- 
lanta campaign, 186, 203, 265; 
forces of, variously estimated, 
274 et seq. 

Three Top Mountain, Va., 101 

Ticknor, First Lieutenant John, 
wounded, 256; (Captain) 
killed, 368 

Tidball, First Sergeant Volney; 
mortally wounded at Cedar 
Creek, 118 

Tigress, the Gun-boat, at Pitts- 
burg Landing, Tenn., 198 

Timmons, Lieutenant J., 375 

Tompkins, Colonel Charles H., at 
Cedar Creek, 126 

Torbert, Brigadier-General A. T. 
A., at Cedar Creek, 129 et seq. 

Tresillian, Captain Stewart R., 307 
et seq. 

Trowbridge, Colonel L. S., 23 

Tuckasege Ford, X. C, 30 
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Tucker, Commodore J. R., at 

Sailora' Creek, 9 
Tugaloo River, 36 
Tullahoma, Tenn., 171. 392 
Tullahoma Campaign, Tenn., 166 

et seq.; a model for students of 

military art, 179 
Turchin, Colonel John B , 438 
Tuscumbia, Ala., 447 
Tuscumbia, the gun-boat, 162 
Tyler, the gunboat, A. 0., 203 
Union Club, of Kentucky, 282 et 

seq.; founders of, 284; ritual of, 

286 et seq. 
United States troops, 4th Cavalry, 

1 77 et seq. 
United States colored troops, 62d 

Infantry, 17 
Urquhart, First Lieutenant A. C, 

215 

Vallandigham, C. L., trial of; men- 
tioned, 340. 

Van Porn, Major-General Earl, 167 

Van Home, Chaplain, T. B., 
quoted, 275 

Vaughan, Brigadier-General A. J., 
30 

Vermont troops, mentioned: In- 
fantry — Regiments, 2d, 128; 
10th, 127 

Vicksburg, Miss., operations 
against, 144 et seq.; engineering 
skill at, 308 et seq. 

Vicksburg mine, the, 311 et seq. 

Volunteer Engineer Corps, 304 

Virginia compromise resolution, 
344; the response to, prepared 
by A. F. Perry, 345 

Wade, Lieutenant-Colonel A. B., 
270 

Wadsworth, Brigadier-General J. 



S., at Gettysburg, 364 et seq., 

373 
Wagner, Brigadier-General G. D., 

at battle of Franklin, 63 el seq.^ 

74 
Wagner, M^or Wm.. 25 
Walcutt, Colonel C. C, at battle of 

Atlanta, 227 
Walker, Captain J. Bryant, at bat- 
tle of Atlanta, 216; wounded, 

223 
Wall, Sergeant A. C, killed, 41 
Wallace, Brigadier-General Lewis,. 

197 et seq.; Shiloh, 200 et seq.^ 

204. 206. 307, 340 
Wallace, Brigadier-General W. H. 

L. 197; at battle of Shiloh. 199 
Waller, Corporal Francis A., cap- 
tures rebel flag, 370 
Walthall, Mjyor-General E. C, at 

battle of Franklin. 59 et seq.; at 

Decatur, Ala., 269 
Washington, Colonel John A.^ 

killed, 434 
Washington, Ga., 34 
Watauga River, 24 
Watkins, Colonel L. D., 319 et 

seq.; occupies Lafayette, Ga., 

323 et seq.; fight with Pillow, 

325 et seq. 
Wauhatchie, Tenn., 322 
Webb, John A., the rebel ram, 145* 

et seq. 
Webster, C. Z., 283 
Webster, Colonel J. D., at Shiloh,. 

201 etseq. 
Welles, Lieutenant-Colonel G. E., 

at battle of Atlanta, 226 
Wells, Colonel G. D., 110 
West Virginia, first appearance of, 

in national conventions, 357 
Wharton, Brigadier-General G. C.^ 
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division of, 109 ; at Cedar Creek, 

1 13 et seq. 
Wharton, Brigadier-General John 

A., 175 
W h e a t o n, Brigadier-General 

Frank, at Sailor's Creek, 8 et 

seq. 
Wheeler, Lieutenant-G e n e r a 1 

Joseph, 30, 32 et seq., 41; at 

Guy's Gap, Tenn., 175; raid of 

through Georgia and Tennessee, 

401; attacks block-houses, 402 

et seq. 
Wheeler, Adjutant M. D* Jr., at 

Cedar Creek, 116 
White, LieutenantrColonel J. S., 

81 et seq. 
Whiteside, Ga., block-houses at, 

399 
Whittaker, Brigadier - General 

Walter C, brigade of, 64 
Whipple, H. G. S., 284 
Wilder, Colonel John T., in the 

Tullahoma campaign, 174 et 

seq. 
Wiles, Lieutenant-Colonel G. F., 

at battle of Atlanta, 224, 

307 
Wilkesboro, N. C, 24 
Willett, M^jor James R., Inspector 

of Railroad Defenses, 413; 

quoted, 414 et seq. 
Williams, Brevet Major-General 

A. S., 231 
Williams, Ensign £. Cort, paper 



of, on the cruise of the " Black 
Terror," 144-165 
Williams, Captain John M., 106 
Williamson, Major T. G., 265; at 

Decatur, 267 et seq. 
Willich, Brigadier-General A., at 

Hoover's Gap, Tenn., 175 
Wilson, Captain Harrison, at bat- 
tle of Atlanta, 224 
Wilson, Captain J. C, 270 
Wilson, Brevet Mtgor - General 
James H., cavalry of, 21, 33, 46, 
58, 275, 295 
Winchester, Va., 4, 131 
Winstead Hills. Tenn., 66 
Wisconsin Troops, mentioned : 
Infantry — Regiments, 6th, 252, 
264; 12th. 215; 13th, 265; 16th. 
215; 2lst, 237; 24th, 65 
Wood; Major-General Thomas J., 
(Brigadier-General) division of 
at battle of Franklin, Tenn., 65 
Woolsey, Adjutant F., 407 
Wright, Mfyor-General H. G., at 
Sailor's Creek, 7 et seq.; letter 
of to General Keifer. 19; at 
battle of Cedar Creek, 108 et 
seq., 113 et seq.; slightly wound- 
ed, 119; restored the line at 
Cedar Creek, 130 
Wright, Colonel W. W., 316 

*' Yankee Raider," newspaper, 
printed byStoneman's troops at 
Athens, Ga., 38 



